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SYRUP OF WILD CHERRY. 

BY R. ROTHER. 

On a former occasion the writer has already alluded to the improper 
application of a coarse powder in the production of this svrup. 
(FHARiiACiST, March, 1872.) 

Oh this occasion the writer again emphasizes his former suggestion 
in regard to the necessity of using a fine powder if it is desired to 
utilize the raw materiaJ to its fullest extent, and produce a preparation 
which possesses the intended requirements. The writer also adds fur- 
ther improvements in the manipulation whereby, without alteration in 
the formula, the result can be brought to that degree of intrinsic value 
and perfect representation of the total activity derivable from the bark 
under no other known conditions. 

On the occasion referred to, the writer explained that the percolate, 
especially with the application of a fine powder, was often turbid, and 
that this sediment, although passing through a filter, otherwise could 
be wholly removed by filtration through magnesium carbonate. This 
sediment subsided gradually and adhered compactly at the bottom of 
the receptacle, but its formation was for a time continuous, so that it 
became necessary to complete the syrup as soon as the advanced stage 
of the percolation admitted. That is in order to avoid this apparent 
decomposition the percolate was added to the sugar in successive por- 
tions before the percolation was finished. 

The writer, however, found that if sufficient time is given before 
the percolation is commenced, the turbidity will lodge within the 
interstices of the powder. Under these circumstances the percolate 
was most usually clear, but the writer preferred not to delay the oper- 
ation on' this account, since this prolonged exposure sacrificed to much 
of the generated cyanhydric acid, this constituting really the aini of 
the operation aside from all other considerations. 

It was however found that if the finished percolate containing sed- 
iment, is again passed through a shallow layer of the exhausted 
residue, a clear liquid is obtained. 

The reddish deposit readily dissolves after the sugar is added, but 
a flocculent turbidity always remained undissolved. In order to avoid 
this the writer subjected the turbid percolate to a filtration through 
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2 Syruf of Wild Cherry. 

magnesium carbonate, and thereby effected the total removal of both 
the insoluble bodies. A syrup of permanent brightness was invariably 
the result. 

The writer feeling averse to the introduction of auxiliary agents, 
or multiplication of means, to attain the desired end, sought for a 
method which securing the sum of the effects, concentrated within the 
prescribed material, should be simple in application and convenient in 
execution, 

Having observed the ready solubility of the sediment on the addi- 
tion of sugar, the writer concluded to employ a syrupy mentruum 
directly for the exhaustion, in place of simply water, as officinally pres- 
cribed. This important modification resulted entirely successful. 
The saccharine percolate was strongly charged with cyanhydric acid 
and volatile oil as indicated by the odor, was dark colored, perfectly 
clear, and remained permanently bright. The taste of the percolate 
was also remarkably bitter compared with the product obtained from 
the same lot of bark with water alone. 

There is no doiibt but that sugar in moderately concentrated solu- 
tion retards or wholly prevents the separation of peculiar vegetable 
principles. Heat, as also time, often produces very perceptible changes 
m the mixed constituents of vegetable material, extracted by means of 
ordinary alcoholic menstrua. There is evidently a difference in the 
resulting products as produced either by percolation with a syrupy sol- 
vent directly, or by dissolving a condensed residue of an alcoholic 
solvent in a syrupy liquid. The action of sugar in concentrated solu- 
tion, determines m the aggregation of the crude material a coalition of 
affinities, which is prevented or destroyed by means of solvents con- 
taining no sugar. It is, however, necessary on such occasions to use 
strong solutions of sugar, since in numerous instances a weak solution 
is either inferior in effect or totally inactive. 

It is the conviction of the writer that the peculiar difference pre- 
sented between concentrated and diluted solutions of vegetable matter, 
is simply based upon an action analagous to that of sugar. Thus alco- 
holic liquids holding in perfect solution the soluble constituents of some 
peculiar drug, when evaporated to an extractive consistency often yield 
a dense syrupy liquid, of perfect transparency when viewed in thin 
layers, showmg thereby that the mixture is homogeneous in character. 
This apparent solution when diluted with water, however frequently, 
produces a turbid mixture from which an abundant precipitate sooner 
or later subsides. The addition of sugar to such a turbid fluid, if in 
proper proportion, will often totally restore the transparency with the 
production of a perfect solution. In case of rhubarb and various other 
bodies this can not be effected directly, but if the residue is previously 
treated ■with ammonia, and the excess of this again expelled by heat, 
then the second residue will perfectly and perinanently dissolve in 
syrup. {Pharmacist, Dec. 1872). The writer assumes that in a 
concentrated solution of vegetable matter, the homogeneity is preserved 
by extractive, which is probably nothing more than modified gum, 
. and that this acts precisely analagous to a dense solution of sugar, 
Pharmacist, Oct, 1S73). 
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Syrup of Wild Cherry. 3 

Several years since, just as tlte glycerin method had entered a new 
phase, the writer applied glycerin in various degrees of dilution in 
experiments with fluid extract of wild cherry. It was then found 
that glycerin (one in 4) retarded the generation of cyanhydric acid 
very materially, so much so that the subsequent aqueous portiojis of 
the percolate apparently contained more cyanhydric acid than the first 
two pints of glycerin percolate from 16 troy ounces of the bark in 
fine powder. 

Later the writer attempted to determine the relative strength of 
the various extracts obtained with different menstrua, and resorted to 
precipitation of the cyanhydric acid by means of argentic nitrate. A 
very voluminous brown precipitate resulted in the simply aqueous per- 
■ colate, which was intended to represent the standard of comparison for 
all the other results with diverse menstrua. The impure argentic cyan- 
ide containing argentic (annate, chloride, coloring matter, &c., should now 
have been distilled with chlorhydric acid, the distillate reprecipitated 
with argentic nitrate, the precipitate collected, dried, weighed, and 
again decomposed with chlorhydric acid, the resulting argentic chlor- 
ide weighed, and the cyanhydric acid calculated from these data. 

This process, however, was too impracticable, and (Jierefore the 
writer endeavored to separate the argentic cyanide from this precipi- 
tate by means of a saturated solution of sodium sulphite. 

A preliminary trial was made, and it was found that the argentic 
chloride yielded by one part argentic nitrate was soluble in a saturated 
solution of 5 parts anhydrous sodium sulphite. The cyanide was 
found to be rather less soluble. However, it w^as ascertained that in 
each instance, no matter with how much of the sulphite in excess, a 
small remnant always remained undissolved. This being the case the 
writer also abandoned this method, and altogether discontinued the 
effort for finding a ready method of assay. Had the chloride and 
cyanide completely dissolved in the sulphite, this might have given an 
eligible method for purifying the colored precipitate obtained from the 
percolate, because the sulphite solutions when acidulated threw down 
the chloride or cyanide completely. 

The syrupy percolate apparently extracted not only all the amygda- 
lin, but more than the usual amount of astringency, together with 
another principle heretofore unobserved, through the action of which 
the cane sugar in the syrup prepared from this percolate, was totally 
converted into glucose in a very short time. This remarkable fact 
attracted the attention of the writer by reason of the gummy nature of 
the residue, when the syrup was exposed so as to evaporate spontane- 
ously, the uncry stall izable residue dissolved in or rather mixed readily 
with strong alcohol, from which solution no trace of crystallized cane 
sugar could be obtained. 

It is not probable that emulsin would cause this effect, since the 
disruption of amygdalin through its presence results in cyanhydric 
:icid, oil of bitter almonds, and cane sugar. Furthermore since tannin 
precipitates emulsin, it becomes probable that in presence of wa er 
alone the action of tannin upon emulsin must rapidly close its decom- 
posing influence upon the amygdalin. 
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But it is highly probable that syrup dissolves the tannin precipitate, 
and therefore it appears that a syrupy mentrumit can only exhaust the 
representative elements of tlie bark completely. 

Syrup of wild cherry can only be prepared properly without the 
application of heat for dissolving the sugar. But when skillfully 
managed the syrup can be speedily and elegantly prepared in the cold. 
Orynski (Proceedings Am. P harm. Ass.,187 1) has again suggested the old 
but elegant method of preparing syrups by means of percolation. 
This efficient method is not generally popular for preparing medicinal 
syrups, by reason of some slight complicity in the management of the 
process. 

Most operators einployed powdered sugar with this method, which 
rendered it tedious ancf unsatisfactory. Nevertheless it was much used 
especially in the preparation of fruit syrups. The first intimation the 
writer received of this process was about twelve years since. 

It was executed by means of an apparatus contrived by Mr. C. 
Eberbach, of Ann Arbor, Mich. An upright, nearly cylindrical, 
wooden vessel, holding about 20 gallons, was furnished with a numer- 
ously perforated false bottom, inserted at about one-third the hight ■ 
from the lower base. Near the bottom a faucet was inserted, and 
immediately below the diaphragm a minute orifice was made for allow- 
ing the air to escape from the lower apartment when the apparatus 
was in use. The diaphragm was covered with a flannel cloth, and the 
crushed not powdered sugar then introduced so as to fill the vessel 
completely. The requisite volume of water was now poured on, anil 
the operation allowed to proceed. A sufficient amount of sugar was, 
however, always used, so that an excess would remain undissolved, this 
rendered it possible of producing a syrup of uniform density, and free 
from any possible turbidity, which would invariably result when the 
sugar had totally dissolved. 

This apparatus was only employed for preparing simple syrup. 
The medicated syrups not producible by the application of simple 
syrup were always made by the usual methods through the use of heat. 

The method of percolation for preparing syrups in general, is 
neither necessary or practical, but a number of medicinal syrups are 
preferably prepared by this process. When properly managed, which 
requires a moderate degree of care and attention, the resulting syrup 
will be brighter in appearance than when made by dissolving the 
sugar by heat and simply straining. One great objection to this 
methodisthenecessity for using an excess of sugar. If this precaution is 
not observed the product will differ in no way from that made by 
simply dissolving the sugar either in the cold or with heat and strain- 
ing. But in the production of the officinal syrups by this method, the 
remaining sugar would retain a considerable portion of the aqueous 
liquid holding in solution the medicinal agent, consequently the prepa- 
ration would lack uniformity, unless the solution of the active sub- 
stance is employed in a more concentrated form, so that the last por- 
tion of liquid remaining in the residuary sugar could be replaced by 
merely water. Then, Jiowever, this modification would incur the loss 
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of a large amount of sugar, and this drawback more than counter-bal- 
ance the actual advantage otherwise gained. 

For the preparation of such syrups where heat is absolutely inad- 
missible, the writer applies a modification of this method, which 
secures all the special benefits of percolation, and at the same time 
prevents any loss of valuable material. This consists in the use of 
crushed sugar, which is placed into a glass percolator, forming a mod- 
erately high column; one-third of the w^hole liquid is then slowly 
poured on, and before the liquid reaches the bottom of the percolator 
the lower apperture is closed, and if now the sugar has not entirely 
crumbled, die disintegration is aided by stirring with a wooden stick. 
The dense syrup will rapidly sink to the bottom; the outflow Is then 
permitted by opening the orifice, and as the liquid disappears from the 
surface of the sugar other portions are added, so that a lighter stratum 
of liquid shall supervene without intermission. After two-thirds of 
all the liquid is added, the percolate is removed, and the subsequent 
portion collected separately until the flow of percolate becomes rapid 
and the column of sugar quite low; the receiver is then changed and 
the percolation continued until all the menstrum has been added or all 
the sugar diminished. This final or third portion of the percolate will 
be a turbid, thin, syrupy liquid, which is now filtered through paper, 
added to the first two portions, and the whole well mixed. If all the 
menstrum has passed tnrough and some sugar should remain undis- 
solved, it is rinsed into the final percolate by aid of a portion of this, 
the mixture shaken and after complete solution filtered and added to 
the rest of the percolate as before. 

This process is especiallj adapted for preparing syrup of wild 
cherry. The officinal directions are to use powdered sugar, which is 
superfluous. Moreover, the officinal process directs that the wild 
cherry bark in coarse powder should first be moistened with water, 
set aside 24 hours and then packed into a percolator, &c. This last 
operation is again a very ^veak feature of the officinal process. Dur- 
ing no part of it is the opportunity so great for the escape of the cyan- 
hydric acid as through this fallacious proceeding. The writer moistens 
the fine powder with water, and packs it into the percolator immediately ; 
both appertures being well closed, the maceration is permitted 24 
hours and the percolation begun. This process is executed as follows: 

Take of Wild Cherry bark in No. 40 or 50 powder ,.20 troy ounces. 

Sugar, (crushed) 7 avoid, lbs. 

Water sufficient. 

Mix the wild cherry bark with one pint of water, and pack it firmly 
into a cylindrical glass percolator, forming a medium high column. 
Cover the percolator well and let stand at the average temperature for 
24 hours. Then introduce one avoirdupois pound of the sugar, and 
pour on one pint of water. After the sugar has crumbled, add gradu-^ 
ally more water until 4^ pints of percolate has passed. Now place 
the remaining sugar into another glass percolator, having first covered 
the perforated diaphragm with a single thickness of flannel or muslin, 
or a layer of cotton, close the lower opening and slo'wly pour I J^ 
pints of the percolate upon the sugar; when this has crumbled by aid 
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of stirring allow the current to flow out and gradually add the infu- 
sion, until 4 pints of percolate has passed, remove this, and collect 2 
pints or more if yet dense and clear in another receptacle. 

The final percolate is caught in a third vessel, and when all has 
passed through, this portion is filtered, then added to the rest of the 
percolate andthe whole thoroughly mixed. 



BISMUTHOUS CITRATE. 



In the London Pharmaceutical Journal oi Nov. S, 1873, p- 361, 
appears an article hy C. Mehu, on Liquor Bismuthi, translated from 
the French, in the Annuaire Pharmaceutigue, 1873, p. 55. The main 
point of this document now under consideration, comprises the discus- 
sion of a new method for preparing a pure solution of ammonio-bis- 
muthous citrate. The author advances the view that the Liquor Bis- 
muthi prepared according to the method of C. H. Wood, (Pharma- 
cist, Nov. and Dec. 1S71), contains an unnecessary admixture of nor- 
mal ammonium citrate. And as he finds this to be an objectionable 
impurity, and a useless waste of citric acid, he concludes that his ne-w 
process then and there published, wholly obliterates all the objection- 
able features concomittant to the host of these methods already extant. 
Before entering upon the special merits of this particular case, the 
writer will attempt to define his attitude in a general bearing upon the 
diverse interests herein concerned. It is not the desire nor the inclina- 
tion of the writer to render himself conspicuous, or force himself upon 
the attention of the profession at large, through the possible instiga- 
tion of an unpleasant controversy with such eminent pharmaceutical 
chemists as M. M^hu and his learned confreres. But having been 
apprised of the extraordinary vigilance, and highly honorable endeav- 
ors of M. M^hu especially, to "render unto Caesar what is Csesar's," 
and which, by the way, is a most laudable and much needed under- 
taking in this the triple era of modest authors, unscrupulous compiler, 
and cautious critics, the writer would be pleased to know whether the 
paternal protection of M. M6hu extends only to the favored few, who 
are fortunate to be members of Soci^t^ Pharmaceutique, residents 
of Paris or London, or the intimate personal friends of M. Mehu. It 
is true that the writer is apparently guilty of gross temerity, to draw 
upon himself the noted distinction of being the recipient, if of nothing 
more than the displeasure of such illustrious premiers of the profes- 
sion. However the writer can boast of that honor already from the 
self same source, having been happily singled out for a similar dona- 
tion of such vastly appreciated attention on a previous occasion, nev- 
ertheless the said circumstance was brought about without any external 
pressure exerted by the writer in that direction, with the obvious view 
of reaping anything in this line of desiderata. The happy event 
transpired whilst the ^vriter was blissfully ignorant of the lavish out- 
pouring of the " vials of wrath" upon his devoted head. This miti- 
gating combination of circumstances does not however rule in the 
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impending misdemeanor, and consequently the writer calculates that 
the covetwJ notoriety will be correspondingly greater. 

The writer can lay claims neither to the age or experience of M. 
M^hu, and therefore cannot meet the question with the air of an equal 
or the prejudicial influences deriveable from a just cause in his behalf. 
The talented superiority and general information of M. M^hu and his 
retainers, on points particularly weighty in such matters, will naturallv 
turn the favorable issue to their side, as the following incident will 
explain, 

DragendorfF and his associates having thoroughly investigated the 
properties of cantharidin, published their extended researches for the 
benefit of all concerned, (1866). Several years later, {18^0), Delpech 
and Guichard published tneir original process for preparing alkaline 
cantharidates, which consisted in precipitating these salts by means of 
alcohol. But the insolubility of the cantharidates in strong alcohol 
was ascertained years before this by Dragendorff and Masing, and 
therefore the original process of Deipech and Guichard was nothing 
new. In (Pharmacist) August, 1872, the writer published some 
observations on the new process for cerate of cantharides, devised by 
Dragendorff, (Pharmacist, April, 1872). One of the points upon 
which the writer particularly dwelt, was a modification consisting in 
the use of alcohol instead of water, for the preliminary treatment of 
the cantharides powder with potassium hydrate. This modification 
the writer still claims as entirely new and original with himself, and 
altogether independent of the use of alcohol for precipitating potas- 
sium cantharidate, or the preparation of a fluid extract of cantharides. 
The writer having a previous knowledge of the action of alcohol upon 
material liable to absorb water largely and swell in consequence, and 
thus becoming to a certain extent unmanageable, according to the defi- 
ciency of water used, applied alcohol on this occasion for the evident 
purpose which it had shov?n itself to be so eminently qualified to 

But the writer's term, alcoholic potash, was misunderstood, and 
generally accepted as comprehending a solution of potassium hydrate 
in strong alcohol. This was far from the writer's meaning. By alco- 
holic it was simply intended to convey the idea that the solution con- 
tained alcohol. It would have been proper, however, for the writer 
to have stated the proportion of alcohol that the mixture contained. 
However, it is clear, that strong alcohol would not, judging from its 
volatile nature at the elevated temperature, have been very economi- 
ical or even exceedingly convenient. 

It was found that a comparatively small proportion of alcohol 
added to the unyielding aqueous mass, rendered this suflUciently fluid for 
ready manipulation. Equal parts of alcohol and water is a good mix- 
ture, but considerably less alcohol will also suffice. In relation to the 
method of preparing cantharidin,' the opinion was simply expressed 
that perhaps an alcoholic menstruum, (that is a liquid partly composed 
of alcohol), containing potassium hydrate, directly applied would yield 
good results. 

In reference to the action of the potash solution, regarding the 
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evolution of ammonia, it was the writer's opinion that part of the 
cantharidin was held as an ammonium salt, and that this suffered 
-decomposition through the fixed alkali by which the ammonia was 
«xpelled. The assertion that ammonium cantharidate is probably 
insoluble in water, was derived from the statement in Storer's Dic- 
tionary of Solubilities, that cantharidin is insoluble in ammonia water. 
At this time the writer did not know that an amide of cantharidin 
existed, (the compound has recently been obtained). It may therefore 
be possible that a native amide of cantharidin exists, which being' 
decomposed by the potash, yields potassium cantharidate and free 
ammonia. If otherwise, perhaps the ammonia is derived from some 
other salt of this base contained in the flies. But it is not very proba- 
ble that the almost instant contact of the potash liquid should produce 
ammonia by decomposing nitrogenized matter not containing ammo- 
nia as such in combination. 

Therefore, although the writer's modification of Dragendorft's 
method for "preparing" the cantharides, consisted in the application of 
alcohol based upon distinctly different principles, than the method of 
preparing potassium cantharidate, nevertheless M, Guichard publicly 
complained that the writer had appropriated his method without 
■ credit. It undoubtedly created agonizing sympathy, and a correspond- 
ing quantity of contempt for the other side, so much so that M. Mehu 
even looked the matter up, and at the next meeting of the society wa& 
necessitated to credit the special achievement so stoutly contested by 
Delpech and Guichard to Dragendorff and his associates, to whom it 
duly belonged. 

The manner in which M. M^hu acquitted himself on this impor- 
tant occasion, had an air of "justice must be done and if the Heavens 
fall," but it was quietly passed over ^vithout any further comments. 
How Delpech and Guichard were exhonorated does not appear on the 
minutes. 

In the Pharmacist for September, 1873, the writer commented 
upon Mr. C. H. Wood's excellent method of preparing Liquor Bis- 
muthi. At the time, the writer objected to the large excess of citric 
which Mr. Wood's formula prescribed, but presumably the method 
based upon the principle which Mr. Wood emploj-s requires 2 equiva- 
lents of acid. Whether less will suffice the writer did not endeavor 
to ascertain. A modification of Mr. Wood's process was submitted, 
but this only touched the method of producing the anhydrous oxide. 

The writer, however, gave his new process in three modifications, 
for preparing the bismuthous citrate in a compact, heavy and crystal- 
line form. The numerous disadvantages usually encountered with the 
bulky form of the precipitated citrate were entirely removed, and the 
whole operation for generating a solution of pure ammonio-bismuthous 
citrate, of an absolutely definite strength, was reduced to remarkable 
simplicity. The first method given consisted in forming a solution of 
metallic bismuth in nitric acid, diluting the solution moderately, adding 
the equivalent of dtric acid, and then ammonia until the gelatinous 
precipitate was re-dissolved and the solution reacted slightly alkaline; 
^ to j^ an equivalent of citric acid was added now, and the solution 
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set aside for about 34 hours. The liquid was then poured off the 
ccystaUine crusts, these several times rinsedwithwater, and then spread 
out in the open air to dry. 

The second method consisted in adding to the normal bismuthous 
nitrate solution, the required equivalent of citric acid, then only parti- 
ally neutralizing the free acid with ammonia, diluting the solution 
moderately ^vith water and completing further as in the first method. 

The third method consisted in diluting the nitric solution first, then 
adding the citric acid, and partially neutralizing with ammonia, aa in 
the second method. 

M. M^hu's process consists in forming a solution of metallic bis- 
muth in nitric acid, crystallizing the normal nitrate successively from 
the acid liquid, re-dissolving the crystals in water, together ^vith the 
citric acid, dividing the solution into two equal parts, neutralizing one- 
half with ammonia, and then adding the acid half of the solution. 
The precipitate is said to be purely white, easily washed, &c. Now 
this process differs so immaterially from that of the writer that a sus- 
picious relationship becomes very striking. It has a strongly ille- 
gitimate cast. Moreover M. M6hu should not have overlooked the 
writer's method so completely. The plea of ignorance in regard to 
its existence would not hold good, because the supposed encroachment 
of the writer in the cantharides difficulty was immediately observed, 
and thoroughly ventilated, until it was generally understood that the 
originality did not originate in Paris, and it 'was unanimously decided 
to leave the irritating problem severely alone. The statement of M. 
M^hu that acetic acid does not decompose the ammooio-bismuthous 
citrate is evidently erroneous. The writer has been very partial 
towards acetic acid for the purpose of acidulating various elixirs, but it 
was found long since that acetic add is incompatable with Liquor 
Biamuthi, or any preparation containing the ammonio-bismuthous at- 
rate in solution. 

It seems that although citric acid will always replace the acetic in 
ita combinations with most bases, nevertheless, Uie affinity between the 
bismuthous citrate and ammonia is weaker than that of ammonia and 
acetic acid, therefore, acetic add will abstract the ammonia from the 
double salt and precipitate the simple dtrate. The writer expects M. 
M£hu to explain at his earliest convenience. 
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Selld^n's recent investigation on pepsin (Pharmacist, Dec 1873I 
has confirmed the writer's results (Pharmacist, March and July, 1S73) 
in almost every particular. 

Selld^n found that a single maceration (with too little water) does 
not exhaust the membrane completely, and that the addition of a 
saturated solution only of sodium chloride fails to predpitate all the 
pepsin from the macerate. 
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He likewise ascertained that the precipitate produced by sodium 
chloride is not alone pepsin, but that a large proportion of it is com- 
posed of syntonin. 

Finally, he concludes that the pepsin, first obtained as pure as pos- 
sible, is best exhibited in glycerin. 

Now Selld^n is perfectly correct in his statement that one macera- 
tion does not suffice for the total elimination of the pepsin from the 
mucous membrane. But his conclusion was extremely faulty when 
he assumed that a partial digestion of the organ is necessary to extract 
the pepsin wholly. 

The pepsin as contained in the peptic follicles is neutral. And in 
the living organism diiring the exercise of the gastric functions, it 
only becomes acid in Ihe ducts of the glands at the moment of its ex~ 
trication (Bruecke.) However, in the absence of vitality pepsin pos- 
sesses the property of diffusing freely into a large volume of weakly 
acidulated wsfter. Yet disorganized albuminous matter again strongly 
absorbs pepsin from the acid solution. {Von Wittich.) 

But it IS evident, that although the gelatigenous membranes when 
digested may yield syntonin and pepton, they nevertheless, while re- 
taining their organized form, have but little affinity for acidulated 
pepsin. Hence it becomes apparentthat pepsin extracted with a com- 
paratively large volume of acidulous liquid at a- low temperature must 
be nearly, if not whdlly, free from syntonin. 

It must' not, however, be inferred from this that the pepsin thua 
obtained is pure. To the contrary, it is very fair to presume that th& 
product is yet largely contaminated with an unknown substance which ■ 
the sodium chloride simultaneously precipitates. .1 

This peculiar and undetermined body may act as a diluent or car- 
rier of the |>epsih in the' passage through' the ducts. And it mav be 
further assnmed that the presence of this substance induces th^ cha- - 
racteristic gelatinous precipitate Avith tannin in a solution of the pepsin 
■which was obtained by precipitation with sodium chloride, 

The writer has found that the peptic follicles empty their pepsin ■ 
but slowly, even under thfe most favorable conditions, so that the pep- 
sin can only be completely gathered by successive macerations of the 
membranous materiiu. 

Selld^n's erroneous impression regarding the limited extraction of 
the pepain, resulted from the application of too little water in the 
maceration. While the writer employed one gallon of acidulated 
water for each membrane at every maceration, Selld^n used only one 
pint. The scanty yield is readily explained from the failure to ^ive 
the required scope to the diffusive capacity {greatly aided by agitation) 
of the pepsin, and therefore the narrow space permitted but little of 
the pepsin to escape fro'm the confining envelope. ■ 

The proposed modification of the Ordinary process of extraction, i 
consisting in a digestion of the membraneous material at the' normal 
temperature trfthe body, by which Selld^n proposes to exhaust all of 
the pepsin, must necessarily yield' a product containing large admix- 
tures of syntonin, unless the digestion is continued until all the digest- 
able material is perfectly converted into pepton. 
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But the pepsin he obtained showed, by his own examination, that 
the digestion had only formed the preliminary product of digestive 
action, and had therefore only arrived at the most disadvantageous- 
stage for the isolation of even a passable article. 

Selldgn also found it impracticable, and in fact impossible, to preci- 
pitate the pepsin by the addition of only a saturated solution of sodium 
chloride to the digested liquid, and consequently was compelled to add 
the dry salt until the whole liquid was saturated with it. 

If Sellddn had further elaborated his modification, the supposed im- 
provement might have resulted in an actual advance upon his first" 
endeavors. That is, since he apparently succeeded to increase the 
pepsin yield by dissolving the surrounding membrane, it should have 
been his immediate effort to purify his product from the contaminating 
syntonin by subjecting the first product to a second digestion, until 
the solution of it contained only pepsin and pepton. The addition of 
sodium chloride would now have precipitated pepsin at least free from 
syntonin and pepton. 

In the writer's experience, the temperature of the mixture during 
the maceration of the membranes, should, by all means, be retained at 
a practicable minimum. At the ordinary summer temperature, which 
is even much lower than that required for the active propagation of 
peptic force, it was found useless to attempt the preparation of pepsin, 
since putrefaction of the membrane under such circumstances could 
not be prevented. It is utterly impossible to obtain a sufficiently 
■odorless product from tainted materia}. 

The product of the first maceration has invariably a grayish color, 
which seems to originate from the presence of a peculiar body not 
soluble a second time in dilute chlorhydric acid. Hence, in order to 
prepare from this an article equal in physical appearance to the yield 
of the subsequent macerations, it is necessary to redissolve the pepsin 
•contained in this product, and reprecipitate it with sodium chloride. 

It will be found advantageous to limit the time of the first macera- 
tion very considerably; then to pour off the liquid, and continue the 
maceration for the required period with a fresh portion of acidulated 
water. The first liquid should not be immediately precipitated, but 
can be employed once or twice more for the short preliminary diges- 
tions with fresh membranes, before subjecting it to the action of the 
salt. 

The slight grayish tint of the first product, however, disappears, 
to a great extent, if this portion is mixed with the yield from the suc- 
ceeding macerations. 

The membranes to be macerated should be merely cut into mode- 
rately sized shreds, but never chopped or bruised. The macerating 
liquid should be a mixture of half an ounce of chlorhydric acid w^ith 
one gallon of water; and this mixture should be applied in the pro- 
portion of one gallon for each membrane at every maceration. 

The writer is now, however, experimenting ■with an entirely new 
process for the preparation of a purer pepsin, which promises to be- 
come of a more practicable and convenient nature than even the one 
so popular now. 
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This new process consists in the precipitation of the pepsin from 
ordinary acidulated solutions by means of ferric hydrate. The action 
of ferric hydrate is remarkable; combination with pepsin seems to 
actually take place. And numerous advantages are promised by the 
peculiar properties of the new precipitate thus formed^ 

The artificial digestive fluid prepared by maceration as above di- 
rected, is treated directly with a comparatively small proportion of 
ferric hydrate, which for this purpose need not be thoroughly washed, 
but should not contdn a very> appreciable excess of free ammonia. 
However, the proper form of this new precipitant should be its most 
perfectly gelatinous state, secured by mixing very dilute solutions of 
ferric sulphate (prepared by oxidation with potassium chlorate) and 
ammonia. The ammonia should scarcely predominate, and the magma, 
or rather flitid holding the hydrate, should then be poured upon a 
muslin strainer, and allowed to drain. The residue may be imme- 
diately mixed with the peptic solution. 

The effect of the ferric hydrate is momentary, and as far as limited 
observations could disclose, apparently complete at once. Instantly 
upon contact with the acidulous liquid the precipitate assumes a curdy 
character, and speedily subsides in volummous curdy Sakes. These 
can be easily collected upon a muslin strainer, perfectly and rapidly 
washed with water, and finally pressed compactly without sustaining 
any loss w^hatever. The precipitate is, after pressing, physically 
identical, excepting in color, with the pepsin precipitate produced by 
sodic chloride. Furthermore, it is absolutely free from odor, the 
residual liquid seems, in this case, to retain the odorous matter com- 
pletely. 

The clear liquid, strained from the precipitate, although having a 
decidedly acid reaction, contained a bar^y appreciable amount of iron 
in solution, showing thereby that the pepto ferric hydrate is probably 
insoluble in very dilute chlorhydric acid. A portion of this liquid 
vras nov? treated with a weak solution of tannin (mixed with oxalic 
acid to destroy the iron reaction), which gave an abundant transparent 
gelatinous precipitate. The remaining liquid ■was then saturated with 
sodium chloride, and a small amount of yellowish white dense curdy 
scum immediately rose to the surface. This precipitate possessed the 
characters of syntonin. It is therefore probable that the syntonin, 
when present, in however small proportion, is not precipitated by the 
ferric hydrate ; and it is also presumable that the gelatinotts precipitate 
with tannin also indicates the presence of another body, which like- 
~ ■- -efcri- 



s unaffected by the ferric precipitant. 

The gelatinous residue remaining after thoroughly" pressing the 
■well washed precipitate, produced by the addition of ferric hydrate, as 
above explained, was now treated with a strong solution of oxalic acid. 
This dissolved the ferric superstructure rapidly, leaving the pepsin 
skeleton magnificently in view. But after a few moments the gelati- 
tinous pepsin residue was also perfectly dissolved. 

From this peculiar action it was thought that the precipitate was 
perhaps a ferric pepto-chloride. But the solution, after acidulation 
with nitric acid, gave no reaction with argentic nitrate. Hence chlorine 
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was absolutely wanting, and therefore it is very supposable that the 
new body is composed only of pepsin, ferric oxide, and the elements 
of water, perhaps in definite proportions. Therefore the writer con- 
cludes that the pepto-chlorhydric acid of Schmidt and Meissner has 
no existence, unless the pepto-ferric compound results from a double 
decomposition between ferric hydrate and pepto-chlorhydric acid; pro- 
ducing thereby free chlorhydric acid in solution and ferric peptate 
which precipitates. 

The concentrated oxalic solution was now poured into a filtered 
saturated solution of sodium chloride, which instantly produced a 
bulky transparent gelatinous precipitate upon the first addition of the 
pepsin solution, but after total mixture the pepsin again rapidly dis- 
solved, to a great extent. The indissdlved remainder was expeditiously 
secured on a filter, and on drying formed nearly colorless sheets. The 
greater part, however, remained in the acid saline solution, as was 
shown by the action of tannin resulting in the formation of copious 
gelatinous precipitates. 

Alcohol was found to be equally ineffective as a precipitant, and it 
therefore devolves to find a suitable method for separating the pepsin, 
from the iron in an available form. However the writer believes that 
an elegant liquid pepsin could be produced by treating this ferric peptate 
with very weak ammonia or fixed alkaline carbonate, filtering and. 
properly acidulating the filtrate with chlorhydric acid, 

Nevertheless it may be proper to leave the compound as it is, and' 
should this form be found active it may be the most desirable shape 
and condition in which to exhibit pepsin, since the iron can act thera- 
peutically in no way antagonistic, but to the contrary, highly bene- 
ficial. 

The writer believes that with the use of ferric hydrate, a purer 
pepsin is obtained than by any other method, that is, when contrasted 
with other pepsin In relation to freedom from albuminoid con- 
taminations. In view of the fact that the pepsin which gives no pro- 
teic response to Millon's test, still produces copious precipitates with 
tannin, the writer concludes that pure pepsin is precipitable by tannin, 
and that Bruecke's statement to the contrary is incorrect. 

The writer considers that the comparative power of any pepsin 
should be indicated, not by the amount of coagulated albumin it wrill 
completely dissolve in a given time, but by that amount which it can 
dissolve out of a moderately large excess of albumin in a specified 
time, arbitrarily chosen. The excess of albumin to be employed in 
the assay should equal at least one-half of the whole amount dissolved. 
The calculation should in all instances be based upon dried albumin. 

The writer has often heard of wonderful effects produced by 
pepsin, and some marvelous results were obtained ivith fiquid rennet, 
wnich, from the nature of the mode by which it was prepaied, con- 
tained no pepsin whatever, but a goodly proportion of alcohol, chlor- 
hydric «cia, and sodium chloride. Powerful effects were also obtained 
from mixtures of saccharated pepsin, containing a large proportion of 
monosodic carbonate, bismuth salts, &c., and generally it is found 
among the average practitioners that utterly worthless pepsin (unbe.-- 
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14 -^f^ Pepsin and Pancreatine Incomfatable When Combined. 

kno'wn to them) gives desired satisfaction. Therefore, supported by 
this further accumulation of evidence, the writer reiterates his former 
statement, that artificial pepsin is therapeutically inert. 



ARE PEPSIN AND PANCREATINE INCOMPATIBLE 
WHEN COMBINED? 

BY GEORGB LEIS. 

As cases not unfrequehtly occur where the combination of these 
two digestive agents would seem to be exceedingly desirable, this 
question becomes one of importance to the practitioner. 

The statement has been made in some medical journal that this 
combination is incompatible, a statement which seemed very unphilos- 
ophical, for, is it not unreasonable to suppose, that the secretions of 
two contiguous organs, destined to be speedily mixed in the bowels, 
and supplement each other in the process of digestion, should be in- 
compatible either chemically or physiologically. It is true that the 
natural reaction of the gastric juice is acid, and that pepsin artifi- 
cially prepared is almost inert unless free acid is present, also that the 
natural reaction of pancreatic fluid is alkaline, hence, it might be in- 
ferred that they would neutralize each other, and one or both be ren- 
dered inert, but, as will be seen further on, the pancreatine retains its 
virtues apparently unimpaired when rendered distinctly acid. 

The truth of this asserted incompatibility I determined to test for 
myself, and proceeded as follows: — The mucus membrane of a hog's 
stomach was finely chopped, macerated in a fluid composed of glyce- 
rin 1 part, water 2 parts by measure, for 36 hours, then strained, and 
the maceration continued with a small quantity of fresh fluid for 3 
hours, which was strained oflT and added to the first portion. 

Subsequently this solution was clarified by further filtration. 

To test the digestive power of this solution 1 drachm was added to 
I oz. of distilled ■water, with 6 drops of hydrochloric acid and 100 grs. 
of coagulated white of egg, the mixture introduced into a bottle, 
placed in a water-bath, and kept at a temperature of 100 ^ F. for 4 
hours. The number of grains of coagulated albumen dissolved having 
been determined by weight, the pepsin solution was diluted till 1 
drachm should have the proper strength to dissolve 60 grs. of coagu- 
lated albumen, then tested and found correct. 

To obtain pancreatine melts were chopped, macerated in cold water 
for 13 hours, tne solution filtered, the maceration repeated with fresh 
water for 5 hours, the solution filtered and added to the first portion. 
Solution of acetate of lead was then added as long as a precipitate was 
thrown down, and the precipitate, after settling, washed with water 
by decantation two or three times. 

The washed precipitate with the addition of a little water and gly- 
cerin, as used for the pepsin, was treated with a current of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen to remove the lead, the mass filtered, and the filtrate 
heated for 2 hours to about 100° F. to remove the sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. The reaction of this solution thus prepared was slightly alkaline. 
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This solution was tested with olive oil, and brought to such strength. 
with water and glycerin, that i drachm would make a perfect emul- 
sion when shaken with 3 drachms of olive oil. 

The solutions of pepsin and pancreatine being thus prepared of 
definite strength, equal quantities of each were mixed and allowed to 
stand over night. If these agents are not incompatible 2 drachms of 
the mixture ought to dissolve 60 grs. of coagulated white of egg, and. 
the same amount would emulsify 3 drachms of olive oil. 

On the following day z drachms of the mixture were added to i 
oz, of water in a bottle with 6 drops of hydrochloric acid, and 60 grs. 
of coagulated white of egg, and kept at 100 ° F, in a water-bath. 
After 4J^ hours' solution was complete, shelving that the pepsin was 
unaffected by the mixture. 

Two drachms of the mixture shaken with 3 drachms of olive oil, 
gave as perfect an emulsion as when the simple solution of pancrea- 
tine was used, thus showing that the pancreatine was, also, unaffected 
by the mixture. 

The action of the pancreatic solution on starch was not tried, as its 
power to emulsify oils and fats is probably the only property of which 
a practical application will be made. 

The action of a solution of pancreatine made subsequently upon 
olive oil was tried before the sulphuretted hydrogen was driven off, 
while the reaction was quite strongly acid. As perfect an emulsion as in 
the former case resulted, but, after standing a few hours there was a 
tendency to partial separation. 

Thus it will be seen that pancreatine retains its emulsifying power 
imder an acid as well as alkaline state. 

From the result of this experiinent we are led to believe that the 
statement 6i the incompatibility of the mixture mentioned was made 
merely upon the supposition that the alkaline condition of the pancre- 
atine would neutralize the free acid ■ necessary for the action of the 
pepsin, ant} render it inert. If it was based on the results of experi- 
ment, the preparations used probably contained impurities that gave 
an erroneous result. 

In the light of the experience that I have had with these sub- 
stances, I can see no objection to their combination, if it is not made 
very strongly acid. 

Lawrence, I^ansas. , 



CHICORY AGAIN. 
To the Editor of The Pharmacist: 

Dear Sir; My attention has recently been called to the abundance 
in our markets of an article known to the trade as American Dande- 
lion, which is extensively used by manufacturers of fluid and solid 
extracts, in preparing these preparations of Dandelion, and on which 
preparations they unblushingly put the officinal name Traxacum Dens 
Leonis. The article mentioned is simply pure chicory root. This 
article is also largely sold in pressed form for Dandelion Root. The 
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reasons given for this substitution of one root for another in manufac- 
turing, is that it yields fiilly twice as much solid extract as the true 
root, and consequently a denser fluid extract. Parties offering us this 
root, told us that they supplied it to nearly all of the prominent man- 
facturers of fluid and solid extracts, and that they used it for Dande- 
lion. In proof of this assertion, not one of the manufacturers men- 
tioned to us, offer an extract of Chicory on their lists. 

Now we do not wish to enter into the merits of Chicory as a sub- 
stitute for Dandelion. It may be better in every respect than the drug 
it counterfeits. 

The substitution of it is nevertheless a fraud on the profession, it is 
not a new idea, for the adulteration of Dandelion is spoken of in 
nearly all works treating of the subject, but it is a custom of trade 
that has been allowed to grow to such an extent, that the writer firmly 
believes that four-fifths of the Dandelion used in this country of late 
years is Chicory. This custom has prevailed because no harm has 
been known by it, and because no great objection has been made to it. 
Here is a chance for some enthusiastic student to investigate and pub- 
lish a test by which preparations of Chicory, labeled Dandelion, may 
be detected by simple means. For the benefit of persons having occa- 
sion to buy the root, I would suggest the following points to be 
observed in examining samples: Chicoiy, generally appears much 
finer looking in point of size and color, being in larger pieces and 
whiter — if broken up in pieces the size of a pea, they will be found 
irregular in size and shape, and white on all sides, ■while it sometimes 
occurs one and one-half inches in diameter, and about one-fourth to 
one-half inch thick, showing that it is. a section of a large root. 

The degree of bitterness and the -taste are very similar in both 
Dandelion and Chicory. The most conclusive difference will be found 
in the rootlets. If a rootlet about one-fourth of an inch in diameter 



be broken at right angles, if of Chicory, the medullary rays will be 
noticed plainly, radiating from the pith, while if of Dandelion, the 
pith will be found surrounded with many very fine rings, so close 



together as to be almost invisible to the naked eye, and if the specimen 
be very dry, it will be noticed to have a pearly lustre, and have the 
appearance of a section of clam shell, and medullary rays are not 
noticeable. I hope this subject will receive the attention it demands. 
We are opposed to dishonest Pharmacy even if the consumer is bene- 
fitted by it, but as a rule the profit will always be found at the other 
end of the transaction. I am Sir, Very Respectfully, 
Your Ob't Serv't, 
Peoria, III., Dec. 1873. Chas. B. Allaire. 

Proof of Prhsbnck of Water in Btherial Oils. 
— Volatile oils distilled by means of water from vegetable material, 
always contiuns, even when they are perfectly clear, a small quantity 
of water, to prove which G. Leucks recommends to mix them with 
several times their volume of petroleum-ether; turbidness immediately 
ensues caused by the separation of minute drops of water, 

Wittstein's Viertel J ahresschrift. 
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LEECHES, AND HOW I MANAGE THEM. 

BY A COUNTRY CHEMIST. 

There are two kinds of leeches recognized by dealers — namely 
the green leech {Sanffuisug'a officinalis) and the speckled or brown 
leech {S, medicinalis). Our native species belongs to the latter. 
Sometimes it is difficult to detect any characteristic difference between 
the green and speckled leeches, and by many eminent naturalists they 
are supposed to be one species. The former is a native of the South 
of Europe, and is frequently called the " Hungary Leech," from its 
being extensively exported from that country. The American phar- 
macists use a very distinct species (S. decora). Our official leeches 
may be distinguished by one having a spotted yellow belly, the other 
is not speckled, but of a greenish yellow. 

Leeches are not now so much thought of as in the diqrs of our 
forefathers. This probably is the reason why we find so little knowl- 
edge respecting their habits and employment amongst chemists. If 
they were more frequently called for by customers, so as to become a 
profitable branch of the trade, their use and habits would be more 
studied. The leech, as is well known, is employed only to subtract 
blood in some local part and in small quantities. The narrowest end 
or part contains the mouth, the broad and flat end is merely a sucker 
to hold on to the skin, 

The mouth is a triangular aperture fiiroiahed' With' from seventy to 
Tiinety teeth, very minute certainly, but called teeth by naturalists. 
By means of these the skin is broken whilst a continual sawing-like 
motion is experienced when the creature is sucking up the blood. It 
is thought the mouth keeps open the wound whilst sucking, but this 
is only conjectural; probably it acts upon the same principle as a 
«ponge. The physician when ordering his patient to apply leeches, 
^ould mark out the exact spot ■where they are to be placed with pen 
and ink, f<^r sometimes ignorant persons, especially when applying 
them to the abdomen, allow them to wander about and suck anywhere, 
but if the place Is marked out they would be more carefhJ, The pro- 
■vcrbial impossibility of making a horse drink against its will applies 
equally to leeches. It is at times difficult to persuade them to bite; 
even when they are induced it is, perhaps, only for a few seconds, and 
they wander away again. This may arise from several causes. It 
roay be the blood is so impure that directly it is tasted the leech refuses 
to suck any more; this, ho^vever, is seldom the case. If the skin is 
-at all unclean it is useless to apply them. The chemists ^vho sells the 
leeches should be careful to inform the applicant of this fact; it will 
«ave much annoyance. The part should first be well sponged with 
warm water, then rubbed with a little milk. Sometimes it is well 
just to gently prick the jjart with a fine needle, or to rub a small quan- 
tity of blood over the skin. I have also seen milk and sugar used 
with good effect. In cold weather, before applying leeches, they 
should be placed in warm water about 75 ^ Fahr.— if a tablespoonful 
of beer is mixed with the water all the better — then for a few minutes 
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l8 Leeches., and How- 1 Manage Them. 

allow them to cra\vl about over a rough ■ cloth or towel; they will 
afterwards generally bite very freely. 

If they are too lively a good plan is to confine them beneath a 
wineglass until they have fastened on the skin. Many chemists rec- 
ommend .their customers to purchase leech glasses (tubes); I have 
found these useful when they are applied in the mouth, but 1 prefer to . 
work without the tube when applying them to any other part of the 
body; a wineglass, which is found in almost every house, is all that is 
required. Persons unused to them do not know the difference between 
the head and tail, therefore in using the tubes they are apt to apply 
the tail end to the skin. 

I know it is not an uncomqion fraud to sell leeches as virgin or 
new leeches which have been previously used. Dr. Christison's direc- 
tions for discovering this deception should be known by everybody. 
He says " the gorging of leeches is a more common fraud than the 
substitution of.spurious species. They are known by being less vel- 
vetty in their coat, less flat when pressed, and presenting a little ■ 
tumour when squeezed betwixt the fingers from the head to the tail. 
Leeches which have been used are oftien sold for unused or virgin 



leeches. Tliey are best known by putting them on a white cloth and 
dusting their forepart with finely powdered salt; in th irty -seconds a , 

little blood, will be emitted, but nijt a particle- if the leech be quite. 



fresh." ._ , 

It is not a pleasant thought to fancy a leech is being applied to your 
skin, yrhic^ has'bevn. sacking- soipe patient jn a fever ward of a Lon- 
don hospital. . . 

Of course no .reasonable person can deny that leeches, if healthy, 
can be used more than once; even Christison states he has used 
them three . days in succession without imparing their activity bv 
immersing them in a so.lution.of sugar aiid water frequently changed. 
Directly after removing them from the skin they are commonly 
sprinkled with fine salt on a plate to cause them to disgorge the blood. . 
To me this appears cruel, not only to watch the leech writhing in. 
agony but to observe the skin wrinkled where the salt has touched. I 
just cover them with J)rown or raw sugar for a few minutes; after- 
wards it is well to pass them betwixt the finger and thumb holding it 
by the tail,, theij place, them in water in which a very sniall quantity, 
of sugar has been .dissolyed, and change often for the first week., 
Workmg men,^d others, to whom the expense of leeches is a consid- 
eration, should .be, instructed as above by thechemis.t when giving him 
the leeches;. they may possibly be required again by his medical, 
attendant, if so -it .will saye him much expense. A good mode o'f test- 
ing the he^ltliiness of leepbes is to hold, them for a mijiutt: or.so.in the 
p^m of the hand. The best and heiilthiest speciinens will immedi- 
ately contract into a roundish ball-like form; tbese seldom fail to give 
satisfaction. 



Frequently it is desirable to draw more blood. after removing the 
leech. To do so, hot flannels or linen rags heated and held on the 
part answer admirably. I have invariably found this the most satis- . 
factory -method, for more so than applying hot bran or bread poultices., 
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One thing; should not be overlooked, the difficulty in stopping the flo\ 
of blood. This seems never to enter the minds of most individual; 
yet there are patients met with in every practitioner's experience i: 
urhom it is exceedingly difficult to stop bleeding. If a case like thi 
should be suspected i*hen applying the leech, place it if possible am 
convenient over a bone, where pressure from the finger will oflen stoj 
the bleeding. If this will not succeed, moistened matico leaves an 
useful, or linen rags soaked in a strong solution of alum. When thi 

Katient is strong and not suffering from any debilitating illness, thi 
IKS of a little blood will not be felt, but in the case of a weak child 
or a person reduced by disease, it is often important to stay the flovv o: 
blood immediately, or they might be so weakened by its loss as tc 
cause fatal results. 

Now a word on keeping leeches. I h.ive heard many of my drug 
friends complain sorely about the loss from this source. To preserve 
them without loss and in a healthy state we should strive as closely as 
possible to imitate nature. How can they be expected to live in a 
fancy glass jar, exposed in a window, beneath the heat of a summer's 
sun? When I first entered into business, I ordered from a London 
firmj a hundred speckled Hambro' leeches, which I placed in a large 
glass globe, but although they were apparently healthy when received, 
they soon sickened and died. I do not think I sold a single dozen out 
of the whtile lot. I thought this sort of thing would never pay, so I 
procured a fancy jar, or aquarium, made on purpose, and advertised 
extensively. It was to be stocked with Valisncrta spiralis and other 
water weeds, water snails, sand at the bottom, etc., but I was still far 
from successful. At last I became so disheai'tened that I gave up keep- 
ing leeches altogether. I had no sooner so resolved, then naturally 
the demand increased, and in deference to the wishes of a medical 
practitioner in the neighbourhood, I decided to give the leech trade 
one more trial. I purchased a large black earthenware jar, with a 
wide mouth, glazed inside, such as is used by frugal housewives as a 
pickle jar, only mine will hold nearly two gallons of water. I place 
at the bottom a layer an inch in thickness, of large pebbles and sand 
well washed, then I fill the jar about two-thirds with water, hard or 
spring water does not answer so well as rain water. I change the 
^vater on an average every fortnight, in the w^inter season once a 
month is sufficient, for then the leeches are torpid ; I never allow the 
water to freeze, although it frequently reaches as low as 40 ° Fahr. 
The jar is kept in a cool place. I now seldom loose any of my 
leeches, if the consignment is healthy when received. 

I believe the chief cause of failure is exposing them too freely to 
the light, which excites them. In their native habitat, they live for 
the greater part of their lives beneath the mud at the bottom of the 
lakes, where they live in a semi-torpid state; in a dark jar, or where 
the light is kept from them, they are also semi-torpid. — Chemist and 
Druggist. 

Mr. C. R. C. TiCHBORNE, Ph.D., F.C.S., has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the Carmichael School of Medicine, Dublin. 
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COSMOLIN AND PARAFFIN OINTMENT. 



[Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting of the Philadelphia College (d Pbanuacy.J 

This preparation is by its manufacturers explained as being purified 
and concentrated petroleum. According to the most trustworthy in- 
formation which we were able to obtain, it is made by distilling crude 
petroleum so as to remove successively the gasolin, benzin, burning 
oils and the lighter machine oils. The residuum is then subjected to 
still greater heat, and its vapor is brought into contact with a jet of 
superheated steam, for the purpose of expelling the last traces of light 
hydrocarbon. After this it is still further purified and deodorized by 
the action of hot animal charcoal. We are consequently forced to^ 
conclude that cosmolin is simply impure paraffin, or a mixture of para- 
ffin w^ith varying proportions of the heavy oils ivhich are nearest 
allied to it. These oils are known to the trade as paraffin oil, neutral 
oil, lubricating oil, spindle oil, &c. Although the manu&cturers claim 
cosmolin to be a simple body, this is refuted by their own statement,, 
namely, that they furnish this one simple body in the form of cerate,, 
which remains firm at 95°, as a jelly which is fluid at 85°, and also as a 
liquid which is still fluiJat 33°. 

Taking advantage of the fact that paraffin is only very, sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, we dissolved cosmolin in ether and in benzine, from 
both of which solutions the paraffin was readily percipitated by the. 
addition of alcohol. Cosmolin is turned dark brown, like caramel^ 
by sulphuric acid, but this is no doubt due to its impurities. Nitric 
acid produces no reaction in the cold, but when heated turns it yellow 
and finally orange color. Muriatic acid and liquor potassfc have nch 
effect upon it, either cold or hot. All of these tests point to the pres- 
ence of paraffin. 

As cosmolin appears to possess some merits, and is certainly gaiur 
ing favor -with physicians, it would be desirable to contrive a formula 
for its preparation. 

With this object in view a number of experiments were instituted 
for the purpose of obtaining a combination having similar physical 
and chemical properties. The substances which seemed most suitable 
were pure puraffin, and the so-called neutral oil, of the best quality, 
which possesses less of the peculiar coal oil smell than any other kind 
examined. The gravity of this oil is 32* to 33°, and its boiling point 
is somewhere about 500°. Coal oil dealers clami that this oil is free 
from odor, though this statement is only relatively true. In order to 
deodorize it still more, it was percolated through hot ar: final charcoal. 

One part of paraffin was melted and three parts of oil, prepared 
in the manner described, were added to it. This compoimd, a 
of which is presented herewith, has the same behavior towards rea- 
gents as cosmolin. Like this, it melts at about ^5°, does not evaporate 
below 400°, and of course will not turn rancid. Its odor is rather 
stronger than cosmolin; the color is somewhat different, though this- 
is most probably due to using pure paraffin, as some of the impure- 
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grades have the same peculiar amber color as cosmolin. Both prepa- 
rations when burned emit the characteristic smell of coal oil, and give 
off a copious black smoke; ignited drops of both fell down wi3i a 
peculiar hissing sound. The chief difference appears to be in the 
mode of preparation, as the manufacturers of cosmolin claim tb use 
no chemicals, while it is well known that both paratfin and the heavy- 
oils are purified by sulphuric acid and soda. Still, as the compound 
which may be appropriately called "paraffin ointment" was boiled in 
distilled 'water ^thout making it either acid or alkaline, the much 
dreaded chemicals have evidently been completely removed. 

Cosmolin is vended at the somewhat exorbitant price of $ i per ft,,, 
while paraffin ointment can be sold at a very fair profit for one-fourth 
of that price. 

The above formula for this substitute for cosmolin is not <^red aa 
the best that may be devised, but only for the purpose of directing in- 
quiry to this subject. The varieties of heavy coal oils in the market 
are so numerous that it becomes a tedious task to examine them all. 
We were in fact promised a sample of a purified paraffin oil made in 
Boston, which was represented as being almost identical with cosmo- 
lin, but it has not yet arrived. 

In conclusion we would state that cosmolin does not appear to b& 
so entirely free from all irritating properties as is claimed to be. A 
case has been communicated to us by Dr. Louis G. Bauer, one of our 
members, in which he applied it for an aggravated and obstinate form 
of eczema, occuring on the upper lip. It was productive of a high 
degree of inflammation and considerable tumefaction, although citrine 
ointment and similar preparations has been previously employed with- , 
out such results. — \Anterican youmal of Pharmacy, 



VEGETABLE GLUE INCREASING THE ADHESIVE. 
PROPERTY OF GUM ARABIC, BY H. HAGER. 

Concentrated solutions of gum arable as a mucilage, possess the- 
disagreeable property when spread upon printing or other paper not 
strongly sized, to penetrate them to transparency, and in spite of this- 
not making them adhere to other paper. Paper cannot be attached to- 
common pasteboard, nor wood to wood. Paper pasted with mucilage 
on metallic surfaces usually falls off soon. The use of gum as cement 
for glass, porcelain or earthen ware, &c., is entirely impossible. 

All these disadvantages of mucilage are remedied, when an aque- 
ous solution of sulphate of aluminium is added. For 250 grammes ot 
the concentrated gum solution, (prepared w^ith 3 parts of gum and 5 
of water), two grammes of cryst. aluminium sulphate will suffice. 
This salt is dissolved in ten times its quantity of water, and mixed 
directly with the mucilage, w-hich in this condition truly deserves the 
name of vegetable glue. Solution of alum serves the same purpose,, 
but far less efficiently. — Pharm. Centralh. 
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THE ROSE HARVEST IN ADRIANOPLE. 
The following report on the Rose Harvest for 1873 in the vilayet of 
Adrianople has been received from Mr. Vice-Consul Dupuis : — 

Although the rose harvest in this province does not take place at 
any precise period, still, it is generally expected to commence early in 
the month of April; but, owing to wet weather and a cloudy spnng, 
this year harvestmg operations did not begin till near the end of May. 
It is also to be remari^ed that a high temperature in April will cause 
the rose-buds to develop early, chilly weather retarding the blossom- 
ing of the flo^vers until milder and softer weather sets in. 

In cloudy or wet seasons the rose plants blow gradually, and har- 
vesting lasts about a month, w^hen the gathering of the flowers is ren- 
<iered easy, and operations of distillation are conducted with care and 
attention; whereas when the weather is dry, only half that time is oc- 
cupied, and distillation is more rapidly proceeded with. The advan- 
tage of a damp season over a dry one consists in a greater yield of oil 
in the former, when about 8 to 9 okes or 22 to 24 lbs. of the blossoms 
are required to produce one miscal or i j^ drachm, whilst in the latter 
14 to 16 okes or 38 to 44 lbs. of the flowers will barely suffice to pro- 
duce the same quantity. 

In low and sheltered localities the rose tree comes to perfection 
sooner than in high lands, owing to the greater power of the sun than 
in elevated positions, where harvesting is naturally more backward. 

The harvest this year has, on the whole, been more remunerative 
to cultivators, and the crop, it is said, will yield in quantity some 500,- 
000 miscals, or about 93,750 ounces of otto or attar of rose, and is 
■valued at about £70,000; but as the weather throughout last spring 
was moist, distillation was profuse, consequently it is less strong than 
last year's produce. The best quality of otto varies in price from 17 
to 18 piastres the miscal, or from 15*. l^d. to i6i. lod, per ounce; 
whilst inferior qualities realize from 14 to 15 piastres themiscal, or 13*. 
irf. to i\s. the ounce. 

The mode adopted for testing the purity of the different qualities 
of these oils is to put the essence into flasks, which are afterwards im- 
mersed in water at a temperature of 63° to 68° F., when if the quality 
be good it will freeze; this oil is preferred to all others as being of the 
purest kind. These oils will also greatly differ in quality accord- 
mg to the nature of the soil. A atony, sandy ground, impreg- 
nated with oxide of iron, is said to favour the growth of the plant, 
and produces oil of the very best quality; while hard, unmixed land 
will only yield oil of an inferior kind, which will not freeze at 52° F. 

Manufacturers also frequently adulterate these oils by an admixture 
«f a substance likewise produced by them from certain kinds of 
grasses. 

Otto of rose is mostly exported to Germany, and buyers and 
agents from that country annually resort to this province, and make 
extensive purchases for firms to the amount of upwards of 61.800 
ounces, the remainder flnding ready markets in the East and Constan- 
tinople. 
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Botanical Origin of the Balsams of Tolit and Peru. 2J 

The principal localities where this valuable article is manufactured 
are in the districts of Kizanlik, Karlowo, Kalofer, Eski-Saara, Jeni- 
Saara, Tschirpan, and Philipopoli, on the southern slopes of the 
Balkan mountains, the first-named places being chiefly renowned for 
their extensive plantations of roses of the most esteemed varieties, viz., 
the damask rose, sempervirens, and musk rose. — London Pharm. 
Journal. 



BOTANICAL ORIGIN OF THE BALSAMS OF TOLU 
AND PERU* 

BY PROFESSOR BAILLON. 

The plant which yields the balsam of tolu, and which, during the 
preaetrt century, has been described under the name of Myroxylon 
tolutferum,vf2& named by Linnaeus, in his ' Materia Medica,' Talui-. 
fera balsamum, and that name should still be retained for it. The" 
younger Linnseus thought that the balsam of Peru was the product of 
another legumitious plant of the same genus, ivhich he had received 
froni Mutis, and which he named M. peruiferutn^ This.was an errors 
since the pretended balsam of Pern did' not even" coine from South 
America, but from the Costa del BalsamoyOX. Balsam Coast, in San 
Salvador. The tree which produces the greater part of this San Sal- 
vador balsam is that'which Klotzscli, multiplying beyond measure the 
species of the genus, designated under the name of M. Pereirce, but 
which cannot be separated specifically from Toluifera balsamum- (jW^ 
toluiferum). Here, as inthe entire genus, characters taken from the 
forin, size, and proportions of parts of the' fruit,-^-especially of the 
wing at its base, which varies infinitely in size.and direction in one and 
the same plant,— cannot be held sufficient for the separation of 
species. The elongated, or' more or less punctiform pellucid spots .of 
the leaflets, do not appear as though they ought to be considered to 
have specific value; hence the slight value of M.punctalum. 

The different qualities and characters of the balsams seem 'to 
(^end entirely upon the niethod of extraction.' ■ But all the forms ,of 
77 balsamum have one constant character in the smooth surface of the 
seeds, which arises from the fact that the cotyledons are not ruminated. 
On the contrary, in M. perHiferum^ which should take the name of 
Toluifera peruifera, they are ruminated. This latter tree yields 
scarcely any useful products, or at least any setit as such to Europe. 
The balsamic substance is present, however, on . the surface of the 
seed, as in T. balsamum, but in less quantity, and it is sunk into the 
crevices of the seminal envelope, instead of being deposited in ,a 
smooth layer. This is the sole difference between the two species of 
the genus Toluifera, — London Pharm. yournal. . . 
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ON THE YIELD OF EXTRACTS. 

H. Werner has compiled according to his own and the researches 
of others, the following table. He aims to prove by this comparison, 
that, supposing a uni^rm and careful manner of preparation — the 
indigenous vegetables differ in their yield according to the soil, and 
that foreign drugs are not always found in commerce of standard qual- 
ity. Concerning his labors he premises the following notes: 

Extr, Aloes was prepared by boiling aloe lucida in smalt pieces till 
the liquid appeared quite homogenous, when after standing for 48 
hours the resin had subsided very nicely, and the strained liquor was 
evaporated. 

Extracta Aetherea are prepared in a displacement- apparatus, by 
pouring on ether three times, the last portion of which instead of 
being recovered by pressure, is displaced oy water. 

Only drugs of the best quality were used for extraction, by ^vhich 
perhaps some differences of the table may be explained ; regarding 
Extr. Opii the author remarks expressly, that in spite of using the 
laest dfy Smyrna Opium, the quantity he obtained never amounted to 
50 per cent. The large differences which exist in Extr. Jugland cort. 
»icc, and Extr. Rubiae tinctor. between the results of Higer and those 
■of the author, are to the latter inexplicable. 

HAeBfi. XOfiTLA.* WSBHKB. 

Sztr.Aloea 4S,0 00,0 60,0 

" " add ealf. coir. 70,0 

" Araicae lad 80,0 20,0 

" AunmtCort 41,0 

" Bdtad. e. bb. rec 4,6 2,8 

" Calabar. Isbar ■ 7,0 

" Calendnl. e. bb. lec 4,0 2,8 

" Campeoli. Upii 10,5 7.0 11.0 

" Cardni benedictl 22,0 84,0 22,0 

" CBScarillae 18,5 8,5 14,0 

" Catechu aqnos 64,0" 28,0 

" Centaorii 35,0 25,0 17.0 

" Chelidonli e. lib. rec 5.0 8,0 

" Chinae (obc. fr. par 12,0 . 16,0 16,0 

" Chinae (use. Ph. Germ 14,0 16,0 

" Chinae reg. f r. par 8,6 17,0 

" Cinae aethar 30,0 30,0 

" Coffeae 10,0 

" Cokhll Btffli. acid -, 26,0 86,0 

" Colocynthid 18,0 82,0 34,0 

" Colombo 11,0 10,0 11,0 

" Crocl M.0 - — 63,0 

■" Cnbebar. aetbn 17,6 26,0 

" Digital, e. hb. rec 6,6 4,6 

" Dokamarae 16,0 16,0 20,0 

" Ferripomati ,. 4.6 6,6 

" Piliclfl aether 10,0 6,6 

" Frangolae cort 86,0 

" Fumariae 20,0 24.0 

" GentUnae 88,0 27,0 28,0 

" GnuiM. cort. spir 20,0 24,0 

" Gratiolaee. hb. rec 6,0 2,0 

" QuaJacillgni 8,0 2,0 

*AKCHrr DBB Pharhacib 148. 217. 
"*"Pbobabi.y alcoholic. 
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HAGKR. KOSTIiA. 

Helenii Ph. Genn 31,0 

Humuli lupuli Bpir 80,0 

Hyoacyftmi e. hb. rec 8,5 1,3 

Ipeccocuaohae 

Jugland fol. aicc — 

Jaglandcort. nnc 20 

Lactucae viroa. e. hb. rec 4,v 

Mezerci spir 0,0 

Myrrliae 38,0 50,0 

NicoUanae e. hb. rec 

Opii 50,0 51,0 

PimpiDellBe 16,0 80,0 

Polygalaa 30,0 

PulsaUUaee, hb. rec 5,0 

Quaasiae ligni 7,5 3,0 

Ralanhae 17,0 13,0 

Rubiae tinctor 18,0 

Siibiiifte 30,0 

Saponiir 35,0 

Scniae Ph. Germ 37,0 -: — 

Secalis oomut. BonJ 1S,0 14,0 

Strychni oplr 7,0 10,0 

Senegae 88,0 28,0 

Sennae 28,0 

Taraxadflicc 23,0 

Taraiaci e. hb. rec '6,0 

TrifoU 25,0 84,0 

Valerian. Ph. Germ 15,0 

(Nenea Juirb. fner Ph&nD, 



50,0 



30,0 
26,0 
50,0 
40,0 



BY THOMAS GREENISH, F. C. S. 

Since the passing of the Act "for the Prevention of Adulteration 
of Food," no article has created more discussion or been more severely 
handled than mustard. The public press has teemed with letters on 
the subject of its adulteration, some from writers who evidently know 
little or nothing about it, and others from those who should know all 
about it. In some of them it is not difficult to detect the promptings 
of the manufacturer; as a consequence, a cloud of "commercial dust" 
has blinded many persons to the real question at issue. Does the ad- 
mixture of flour with mustard fulfil any beneficial or necessary pur- 
pose, or must its presence be regarded as a substance to "increase 
weight or bulk, in fraud of her Majesty's subjects" — in feet, as an 
adulterant? 

A glance at the early history of the mustard manufacture may not 
be out of place here. Mustard seed was used medicinally by the 
Greeks, and held by them in such estimation that the discovery of its 
medicinal value was attributed to .^sculapius. It would be difKcult 
to determine satisfactorily when it was first used as a condiment in this 
country, but it seems probable that its employment dates from about 
the time' of the Saxons. It does not appear generally to have been 
ground up, as it is at the present time, but was usually eaten whole, a 
practice that at least protected the consumer from adulteration, Gerarde 
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36 Mustard. 

says, " The seede of mustard, pounded with vinegar, is an excellent 
sauce, good to be eaten with any grosse meates, either fish or flesh, 
because it doth help digestion, wamieth the stomacke, and provoketh 
appetite," At the present time vinegar and spices enter into the com- 
position of the French mustard, and contribute to its keeping qualities. 
Mustard is not a fancy condiment, it has a distinct hygienic value. A 
French writer* thus speaks of it: — 

"Of all the condiments used at table for giving flavour to meat, for 
stimulating the appetite, and disguising the faults of cooks, mustard is 
without doubt that which occupies the first rank, not only from its 
antiquity, which dates back to the time of the Hebrews, but also from 
its beneficial qualities. According to medical authority this condiment, 
the dietetic use of which is so general, greatly assists the organs of di- 
gestion. It augments, by the slight irritation it causes, the strength 
and elasticity of the fibres, it excites in the stomach and intestines the 
digestive juices, and promotes the passage of the residues of food by 
accelerating the. peristaltic movement. 

" Mustard agrees, therefore, with indolent, lymphatic, and weak 
stomachs. It is \vholesome to those whose stomach and intestines are 
torpid, and hence it is especially useful to aged persons." 

Previous to the year 1720, mustard was prepared for use by pound- 
ing the seeds in a mortar, and roughly separating the integuments, but 
it IS said to have occurred to a woman named Clements, of Durham, 
to grind the seed, and then dress the flour. The mustard so prepared 
was superior to any other, received royal patronage, and enjoyed an 
extensive sale; the process was kept a secret, and a fortune realized. 
Hence Durham mustard became celebrated, and the name was long 
retained by makers to indicate mustard of a superior quality. Thus 
far efforts were directed to the manufacture of a pure mustard ; but all 
this has long since undergone a great change, and now looking over a 
■manufacturer's list of qualities we see a great variety, from a mustard 
flavoured with flour to a flour flavoured with mustard. 

Attempts have been made to justify the addition of fiour to mustard 
on two grounds only worth consideration. The first is, that a pure 
mustard when made for table use is more liable to fermentation than 
one made ■with an admixture of flour. Theoretically, I should doubt 
this statement; at this cold season of the year any experiments to de- 
termine the point would not be conclusive, but my own experience is 
opposed to it, and I have frequently examined samples which had 
been mixed and kept in a mustard pot more than a week, without 
sho^wing any sign of decomposition. If mustard for table use will 
keep good a week or more, I do not think There is much ground for 
complaint. Pure mustard becomes darker after being prepared for 
use, but the same remark ■would apply to the mixed article did not the 
turmeric present in if keep up the colour. I do not, therefore, consider 
the statement as regards the relative keeping qualities of a pure mus- 
tard and one having the addition of flour of much value. 

The second ground of justification is, that the public taste prefers 
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Mustard, z'j 

the mixture of fli>ur and mustard to pure mustard, on the same princt- 

fle, I presume, that a donkey prefers thistles when unable to get hay. 
have long kept nothing but a pure mustard flour, and haye used 
nothing but a pure mustard flour, but I am ignorant of any difficulty 
as regards its introduction or use. I would here refer to a letter bear- 
ing on this part of the subject, written by Mr. Frazer, and to which I 
would direct attention.* He states that his difficulty in introducing the 
genuine mustard was mainly due to its differing from the commercial 
mustard in colour; the public had been accustomed to a bright yellow, 
whereas a genuine flour of mustard Js rather of an olive green coloui". 
The demand is daily increasing for a pure flour of mustard, and man- 
ufacturers may rest assured that the time is not far distant when the 
public w^ill have no other. I cannot conceive any special difficulty in 
its more general introduction and use, neither can I accept the apolo- 
gies for the admixture of flour, and those other things which follow in 
its train. , If flour possesses a value in itself, why add turmeric to 
make it resemble mustard ? I have not yet heard an argument capable 
of being maintained in justification of this dilution of mustard by the 
addition of flour, and I must adhere to my former statement that a 
mixture of the flour of black mustard seed with a fair proportion, not 
more than 3o per cent, of that of the white seed, will make a mustard 
acceptable for table use; strong it must necessarily be, but that surely 
cannot be considered an objection. 

It is curious to observe the different reasons given for the addition 
of flour to mustard: one says that a litde flour gives a flavour to mus- 
tard; another that it adds to its keeping properties; and a third that. 
mustard without flour is too pungent for use at the table. It is much 
to be desired that the advocates of these several theories would insti- 
tute some experiments, and publish the exact quantity of flour neces- 
sary for each and all of these purposes. 

It is a significant fact that in the International Exhibition just 
closed, a large and celebrated manufacturer of mustard had a model 
manufactory, showing every stage of the process, and nothing but the 
pure flour of the black and ^vhite mustard seed was manufactured, 
packed, recommended, and sold there. No allusion was ever made to 
such a " valuable " addition as flour, and no apology made for its 
absence. 

The mixture of flour in different proportions with mustard enables 
the manufacturer to suit the article to the price of the retailer, but the 
ultimate purchaser is the sufferer; he pays for the mixed article mor« 
than the intrinsic value of the mustard and flour. Its sale to the pub- 
lic as mustard is not justifiable. 

In a former paper I have shown that the fkiur of the black seed is 
the essential constituent of mustard, and to the production of its vola- 
tile oil the pungency is due; that white mustard yields the milder 
flour; and also the theory of its addition to the black in definite pro- 
portions. I have likewise alluded to the process for detecting by the 
microscope the presence of flour and turmeric in commercial samples; 
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zS Coloration of Cajeput OH. — Prevention (^Explosions. 

but this is not all that a thorough examination of mustard, even when 
pure and free from flour, involves; care must be taken to determine 
the relative quantity of black and white, as the latter in too great a 
quantity is also a diluent, though not an adulterant. 

In mustard the distinction should always be borne in mind between 
geniuneness and quality. A genuine mustard may be made of any 
quality and to suit any price, dependent mainly on the relative propor- 
tions of white flour to the black. The large ■white seed costs less as 
seed and gives more flour than the black; and on reference to trade 
circulars it will be seen that genuine mustards range from i^. to is. 6rf. 
per ft». In some cases the mustard sold at a low price as genuine is 
composed of the white flour alone. 

I cannot avoid the conclusion that if the retailer, when asked for 
mustard, sells a compound of mustard and flour, without at the same 
time declaring it as such, he renders himself liable to the second part 
of the znd section of the Adulteration Act, — " and ever^ person who 
shall sell as unadulterated any article of food which is adulterated, 
etc.," — in selling an article adulterated or "debased by foreign mix- 
ture," — London Phartn. yournal. 



COLORATION OF CAJEPUT OIL. 

Histed has tested six different samples of this oil for copper, and 
found the same in every case, on evaporating several grammes in a 
small porcelain capsule, heating the residue to redness, treating the 
ashes with one drop of acidum nitricum, and examining the filtered 
aqueous solution in the usual manner. Three of the samples appeared 
in the London market in 1830, 1870 and 1871, and one was acquired 
by Laplace in 1839, on his voyage around the world. Rectification 
made the green oils colorless, some strips of copper reproduced the 
green color. Wiggers., also, during inspections extended through ito 
years, has examined many hundreds of samples of green cajeput oil, 
and never found them free from copper. The presence of copper was 
explained by the circumstance that the oil was formerly transported in 
copper bottles, and since it is at present shipped in glass vessels, the 
coloration is evidently an artificial one. According to Gladstone the 
oil from the leaves of Malalenca ericifoUa and Melalenca linarifoUa, 
possesses the same properties as that from Melalenca Leucadendron, 
the source of the cajeput oil, the boiling point and spec. gr. of which 
also nearly coincides with the oil of Eucalypt. glob. — JVeues Jahrb. 
fuer Pharm. 



The easily prevented, yet often occurring explosions by careless 
use of hydrogen generators, may be entirely avoided, when at the end 
of the apparatus, i. e. at the exit of the wash bottle, a small tube is 
intercalated, which contains small disks of wire netting pressed 
between cotton. — Neues yahrb.f. Pharm. 
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Remedy for the Rapid Cure of Catarrh. 29 

DISTINCTION OF ASIATIC RHUBARB FROM EURO- 
PEAN, BY J. CAUVET. 

As far as the experience of the author goes, all the rhubarb roots 
cultivated in Europe possess a structure identical with Rheum rhap- 
onticum, but different from the Asiatic, which may be easily recog- 
nized. If the root is cut across in the middle with a sharp knife, the 
cut surface cleared from the loosely adhering particles, and moistened 
with a few drops of water, the following will be obser\-ed; 

Indigenous Rhubarb,— -The cut surface shows a ray-like appear- 
ance, produced by alternate white and red lines, which pass from the 
centre to the periphery ; the white lines are a little broader than the red. 
A brown zone passes through these lines diametrically, in cylindrical 
pieces shortly before they reach the circumference, in flat ones quite 
close to it, in the former it being circular, in the latter more or less 
iuterrupted, but always distinctly visible. 

Moscowitic RhuSarb. — In the cross section on a white ground yel- 
low, sometimes anastomosing, long and short wavy lines are observed, 
oflen interrupted by systems of rays. These kinds of stars are either 
elongated or circular, and of different size, their rays are light yellow 
in the region of the centre, towards the outside brownish. The brown 
rays sometimes |>roceed from the yellow lines, and diverge from them 
according to their direction, at nght angles or obliquely. As in R. 
rhaponticum the yellow lines run from the centre to the circumference, 
but this direction is commonly marked by their wave-like course and 
by rav-like systems interposed between them; in the roots which are 
not much peeled, it becomes quite distinct only towards the periphery, 
however the yellow lines appear then yet wavy. 

Chinese Rhubarb, — The cross-section presents light-yellow rays, 
which pass from the middle in strongly curved lines towards the edge. 
These lines often appear anastomosed and forni a certain kind of 
irregular stars, the outside of which is surrounded by a larger number 
of rays than the inside. This distribution is seen particularly in the 
cambial zone, and is produced by the multiplication of the rays of the 
■ -woody layer, which may be seen by means of a lens. The intermedi- 
ate space between the rays is sometimes occupied by stars, as in the 
Moscowitic rhubarb, only they are less numerous, less distinct, smaller 
and want the brown or black circle which characterizes the others. 

Easy as it is to distinguish from each other the different kinds of 
rhubarb root by observing a cross- section, so difficult, even impossible 
does it become when they are presented in a powdered state. — JVeues 
Jabrb. fuer Pharm. 



REMEDY FOR THE RAPID CURE OF CATARRH. 

Hamilton was cured in about ten hours of a very severe catarrh, 
by the following mixture : Acid carbol. gtt. 10, Tinct, Jodi, Chloroform 
a4 7. 5 gramme Some drops were put into a test-tube, heated over a 
spirit-lamp,andwhenevaporation commenced held under the nose. After 
two minutes this procedure was repeated, which was followed by 
sneezing several times, when the troublesome symptoms soon dis- 
appeared, — Ncues yahrb.fuer Pharm. 
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ON THE PURICIFATION OF MURIATIC ACID, BY EXISEI.. 

For this purpose hypophosphite of potassium is used with advan- 
tage, which is added to the acid in the quantity of from 04 — 0,5 per 
cent. The liquid is set aside so long, till the arsenic has completly 
subsided, when it is decanted and finally distilled. — JVeues Jahrb.fuer 
Pharm. 



Carbonate of Lithia of commerce often contains , impurities accord- 
ing to Scklagdenhauffen. In one sample he found 5,5 per cent, of 
sugar of milk; 3,5 per cent, of sulphate of potassium; and 3,7 per 
cent, of chloride of sodium. The addition of sugar of milk is doubt- 
less fraudulent. — Ibid. 

EDITORIAL. 

TO OUR READERS. 

With this number wc begin Vol, vii of the Pharmacist. It is not 
necessary that we remind our readers and advertising patrous the effects 
of the commercial panic have been felt by all alike, and that in conse- 
quence all kinds of producing industry are for the moment suffering, yet 
it may be be well to remind our friends that this effect is more likely to 
permanently embrarass the literary productions of the country than it is 
trade or manufactufing enterprises. For this reason we now allude to 
it, as in the estimation of many true friends of progress no effort should 
be spared, to encourage whatever tends to educate or improve the race. 

As The Pharmacist must depend for a support upon a limited num- 
ber of people, who from professional occupation are directly interested 
in its aims, it is very necessary to have their entire co-operation. 

We need now more than ever the subscription and patronage of each 
one who has it to give, in asking this of our friends we believe it is 
equally for their interest to give it, for there has been no issue of this 
journal which was not of real value to its readers in bringing before 
them the record of experience and experiment in the range of phar 
macy. Therefore, while asking charity of no one in support of the 
journal, we do most earnestly ask of all their help in making The 
Pharmacist self-siJstaining, which it cannot be unless those who are to 
be benefitted by it will share the labor with us. In the whole country 
we have but four Pharmaceutical journals published, while there is at 
least one hundred medicals, the circulation of the four should be dou- 
bled for the benefit of the profession, and the money so expended by 
each individual, will prove to be the most profitable investment made 
during the year. Let it be remembered that the one dollar and fifty 
cents paid for the annual subscription to this journal, represents the 
thought and experience of many teachers, brought to your own store 
monthly in a form to aid each one in his business efforts. In conclusion 
may we ask each reader to forward his own subscription and as many 
others as he can obtain, in return we promise our best endeavors to 
make The Pharmacist a usefu! and welcome visitor. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF PHARMACAL COLLEGES AND 
SOCIETIES. 

CHICAGO COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 

Trustee's meeting held Thursday afternoon, December 9th, 1873. 
Present: Whitfield, Ebert, Mill, Biroth, Sargent, Buck, Huyck, Jam- 
ison and Patterson. 

Minutes of Trustee's meeting Apr. 23 and Dec. 2nd, read and 
approved, 

Mr. Henry Biroth was unanimously elected a member of the Pub- 
lishing Committee vice Mr. Thos. N. Jamieson. 

Mr. Sargent, on behalf of the committee, read memorial, which 
was approved by vote of the Board. 

Some discussion ensued regarding the stamp tax, after which the 
following resolution ivas adopted: Resolved, That this College 
desires to commend the action of the Philadelphia Drug Exchange, 
in their efforts to obtain relief from the operations of Schedule C, of 
the Internal Revenue Law, and further offer their hearty co-operation 
in any measures they may deem necessary to secure either a repeal or 
modification of the law. 

Resolved, That the Secretary notify the members of Congress 
from this district of the above, urging their assistance to further what- 
ever action the Philadelphia Drug Exchange may deem necessary. 

Motion to adjourn. Adjourned. 

T. H. Patterson, Secretary. 

COLLEGE OF PHARMACY OF CITY OP NEW YORK. 

At a stated meeting of the Board of Trustees of the College of 
Ph.irmacy, of the City of New York, held December 4th, 1873. 
After the transaction of the usual routine business, Dr. H. J. Merininger 
and Mr. Gustavus Balser were unanimously elected members. A 
Report of the Board of Pharmacy, acting as special committee on the 
expediency of instituting legal proceedings against certain Pharma- 
cists, who have failed to comply with the existing drug law, was 
received, discussed and the draft of a memorial addressed to the Dis- 
trict Attorney, requesting him to institute such proceedings read. 
After transacting further business of minor importance the Board 
adjourned. 

H. A. Cassebeer, JTif., Secretary. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY. 

To the Graduates of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy : 

Gentlemen: — At a Stated Meeting of the Executive Board of 

the Alumni Association, held in the College Hall, Nov. 13th, 1873, it 

was unanimously 

BMolved, "That a Conuntttee be appointed to procure an Album, to be 

placed in the College Library, to contain the Photographs of the present Mid 

lutdre Uraduates of the College." 

The above resolution will, we doubt not, meet your hearty approv- 
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32 Reviews and Sook Notices. 

al, and enlist your influence in aiding us to prosecute this work. We 
desire to make the collection as complete as possible, and, therefore, 
ask you to send us your card photograph, with your autograph writ- 
ten under the picture. The photographs will be arranged alphabeti- 
cally in each class, and the classes in the order of their respective 

We earnestly invite your early attention to this, so that at our next 
and succeeding annual meeting, Our Alumni Album may be an in- 
teresting feature, containing the faces of old friends and fellow students. 
The satisfaction of thus bringing to remembrance the pleasant associ- 
ations which the potraits recall, will, we think, more than repay you 
for the trouble occasioned. Any of the gentlemen named below, will 
be glad to receive your favor and place it in the Album. 

Edward C. Jones, S. E. cor. 15th and Market St., 
Richard V. Mattison, No. 1323 Arch St., 
Wallace Procter, No. 500 S. Ninth St., 

Comm. on Alumni Album., Phila. College Pharmacy, 



REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Insanity in its Relation to Crime, a text and a commentary, by Wil- 
liam A. Hammond, M. D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System, and of Chemical Medicine in the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, &c., &c. 78 pages. New York : D. 
Appleton & Co., 1873. For sale by Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 
The Cerebral Convolutions of Man, represented according to original 
observations, especially upon their development in the Fcetus. 
Intended for the use of physicians. By Alexander Ecker, 
Professor of Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Friburg, Germany. Translated by Robert T. Edes, M. 
D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1873. For sale by Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

These are interesting little volumes, that will amply repay a care- 
ful perusal by all intelligent readers. The authors as well as the pub- 
lishers have performed their work well. 

Hovo Flower^ are fertilized; a lecture by Alfred W. Bennett, Esq., 
M. A. F. L. S., lecturer on Botany, at St. Thomas's Hospital. 
Delivered November 5th, 1873. Manchester, England. 
Parasites, and their strange uses; a lecture by T. Spencer Cobbold, 
Esq., M. D., F. R. S. Delivered November 12th, 1873, Man- 
chester, England. 
The Toner Lectures, instituted to encourage the discovery of new 
truths for the advancement of medicine. Lecture I, on the Struc- 
ture of Cancerous Tumors, and the Mode in which Adjacent 
Parts are invaded. By J. J. Woodward, Assistant Surgeon, U.S.A. 
Delivered March 28th, 1873. Washington, D. C. 
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DROPS. 
Horatio N. Fraser. 

The importance of accuracy in the compounding and dispensings 
of medicine can only be measured by its service in the prevention and 
cure of disease, and since the time when its preparation and use were 
first regarded and studied as an art, much thought and labor have been 
expended on devices for making standards by vi-hich intelligent aids 
to the medical profession would be able to dispense and give the med- 
icine with a uniformity tended to convince all parties concerned that 
the original idea and directions of the physician had been correctly 
understood and carried out. 

The results of these efforts in a practical form have been made ap- 
parent by the almost universal use of the pharmacoposias in the differ- 
ent countries where they are published, by the profession for which 
they are made; the benefit derived from their use making it thought 
necessary in some countries to enforce it by law, the absence or non- 
enforcement of which law creates so much confusion at times in ours. 

Notwithstanding these standards have been made and endorsed bv 
the highest authority, approximate measures are very often used bv 
physicians in their prescriptions, sometimes with a want of knowl- 
edge which in an apothecary would be called culpable, but more 
oflen to a thoughtlessness which oftentimes entails serious consequen- 
ces. And the use of the word drops is not the best of these. 

A drop as defined by Webster is " the quantity of fluid which falls 
in one small spherical mass," or. the smallest, bulk of liquid which can 
be conveniently measured. More definitely it means that portion of 
a liquid which separates from the bulk of the liquid, when its weight 
overcomes the attraction of its particles to it, and will vary with the 
fluidity of the liquid, its weight, the amount of solid matter held in 
solution by it, the temperature at which it is dropped, and the size and 
shape of the vessel used. 

The idea generally meant to be conveyed by the term drop, is the 
balk of a minim. But from the annexed table it will be seen that it 
varies from about one third to nearly twice its measure, and is, con- 
sequently unreliable for preparing medicine. An instance occurred a 
sTiort time ago, which came to the knowledge of the writer, where 
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Ihe difference between the size of the drop from the nose of a dis- 
pensing bottle and the end of the stopper, made such a difference in 
the appearance of a prescription that the druggist lost the trade, not 
nnly of the patient, but several more on that account. 

This is an evil which a druggist cannot avert, for even under the 
»ame circumstances, the bulk of no two drops from the same bottle 
aire exactly equal, and the remedy for the evil rests, not with the phar- 
BBaclst, but with the physician whose duty it is, and whose interest it 
wll soon be to protect him from it. 

Below is added a table of the number of drops to a fluidrachm oi 
wiHcinal medicines that are usually given in the form of drops, to- 
gether with some of the unofficinal which are more generally used, 
It was noticed that the drops from a two or four ounce prescription 
Ibottle, were in every case smaller than those from a quart or pint tinc- 
ture, ranging from ten to twenty more to the fluidrachm: 
FROM QUABT TIMCTUBE BOTTLES. 

TiDcloreKino Ill 

Opiil 106 

■" Opii Camptiorata 98 

Gelsemil 97 

Stramoull OS 

FerriChloridi H» 

" Aconiti Radlcia lao 



Dlgitalie 
Veratri Tiridia. . 



Vinum Opii . . 

" Ergotffi 72 

" Colchici Radl(^ 74 

■' Ipecacuanbce 76 

Oleura OUvk 80 

'• Amrgdatte 80 

*' TerebiDthinee 90 

SjTupwaPrnni Virginlanse W 

SimpliciB 66 

- ScilliE 68 

"" Acacin 60 

■" Ipecacuanhs 60 

lE^tractum Ergotte Fluidam 96 

Veratil Viridis Fluidum 100 

' ■ Qelsemli Fluidum 97' 

-' Conii Fluidum 92 

Spiritus Ohloroformi 130 

Athene Hitroai. Ill 



Alcstool 108 

iCh)«roformum Purificatum 160 

(GlyceriDB 49 

Aquu AmmoDite 47 

FROM PINT TmCTURB BOTTLES, 

Addnm Carbolicum 05 per cent 70 

Acidiuu Mnriaticum 58 

" Aceticum 70 

*' Aceticum Dilutoiu 00 

" Nitricnm 71 

■" Sulphuricum 116 

"' Sulpburicum Aromattcum 114 

" NltTQ-Muriatlcum 61 
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jVaies and Questions, 35 

"UHOFFICINAL PREPARATIONS FROM ORIOmAL BOTTLES. 

Acidum Hfdroc^asicum Ditutum fromoz. bottle 48^ 

Compound Syrup PhoephateB (Parisb's) M> 

Syr^ PyrophOBpliale of Iroii (Qt. Tr.) W 

Tincture CaUbar Bean (Qt. Tr.) 113 

Cblorodyne 90 

FlemiDg'a Tiucture Aconite 117 

Godfrey'i Cordial 6* 



NOTES AND QUESTIONS, 



The Pharmacopceia defines, "Suet" to be "The prepared Suet of 
Ovis Aries" — did anybody ever hear Mutton Tallow called Suet before B" 
This is a small matter, but if any conscientious Pharmacist tries to i<Af 
low the Pharmacopoeia and use suet where "suet" is directed (as for 
example in making Tar Ointment) he will unite with the writer in 
wishing that the compilers of our National standard had translated 
their language into English, and not written Suet when they meant 
Tallow, wherefore, brother Pharmacists, take vour books, and 
wherever Suet is mentioned, put in Tallow instead. 

And in this connection, the interleaved edition of the Pharmacopceia 
cannot be too strongly recommended. In this edition, opposite each 
page of printed matter is a blank page, rather closely ruled, of writing 
paper, for notes, memoranda, new or proposed formula, and any other 
item worth keeping. Such a book, with the notes and hints, that an 
intelligent Pharmacist will naturally pick up, will rapidly increase in 
value and interest, and will soon be worth far more than the small 
diflFerence in the first cost. 

In the formula for Yellow Oxide of Mercury (a valuable addition 
to the list of preparations) too little Liquor Potassa is directed. Instead 
of 17 troy ounces, it will take at least 25, and if it is at all defident 
in strength, still more will be needed. Dr. Squibb has pointed out this 
error in a pamphlet published by him, but it may not have beeii. 
generally noticed. 

It would seem desirable that writers for Pharmaceutical 
journals should use less advanced or technical language than they some- 
times employ. Phrases that are familiar to men of science are often 
unintelligible to the mass of readers, whose benefit should be Hiainly 
consulted. The new chemical nomenclature, for instance, is not under- 
stood by Pharmacists in general ; indeed the writer, tliough morer 
familiar with chemistry than' the average of our profession (not very- 
high claim, perhaps) is sometimes puzzled by the terms used; and! 
standard works often fail to shed lignt upon the doubtful points. The- 
learning and abilitv displayed by some of your own contributors sug- 
gests the wish that their articles should not be diminished In general 
. usefulness by being partly unintelligible to most of your readers. 

How is it that manufacturers can sell Precipitated Phosphate of 
Lime for 35 cents per lb., when it costs about $1.25 to make it 
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according to the Pharmacopoeia? Is it an incidental product in any 
other operation, or is the "commercial" article a different thing from 
the officinal? Elmira, N. Y. . 



ON LAWS AND REGULATIONS DESIGNED TO ELE- 
VATE THE DRUG-BUSINESS, 

BY CHAS. C. FREDIGKE. 

Through the pharmaceutial press of our country, articles have 
been published from time to time, having the above subject for a theme. 
In reading them, we cannot fail to see that they emanated from the 
brains of presidents of boards of health or commissioners of public 
safety rather than the quills of druggists. Advice is freely given for 
.accurately discharging duties and responsibilities self-imposed and 
labors are assumed voluntarily and gratis, for the minute execution of 
which, the officers of any board of health &c., would be thought by 
the public to be entitled to any adequate recompense. They seem to 
be dictated by the idea, that the public is in constant danger of life and 
limb at the hands of the druggist, as if it had no means of protection; 
indeed it is time that 'we look out for our own safety and rights and shield 
ourselves against the aggressive tendency of this quasi unprotected 
people. Our agitation and talk about more laws to regulate the drug- 
trade and secure the infallibility of the druggist have been thus far 
productive of no good, on the contrary, they have done positive harm, 
by engendering a vague feeling of insecurity and danger, finding ex- 
pression now and then through juries when a luckless wight of our ilk 
is brought before the bar, where he can experience the labors of his 
colleagues In being made an example of by the representatives of the 
people. 

After due care has been exercised, in dispensing an article this en- 
dangered people has the right to make us answer and defend ourselves 
against any consequence it may have had, as soon as they can make 
their claim " stick . This unprotected people is noted for thrift, en- 
terprise and independence, which make themselves felt by the right 
which our fellow -citizens claim to possess, that they can buy for their 
money whatever they please. When they are sick, their enterprise 
tempts to go to a druggist, buy something and become informed by 
him as to its therapeutical effects, uses, doses etc. There is no ob- 
jection to the druggist's study of therapeutics and posology, in fact it 
is necessary that he should learn it, he should know the antidotes by 
heart for most poisons, but he studies these branches with reference to 
his own buSness, and not with reference to pathology, which certainly 
is none of his concern. However this knowledge, such as it is, is im- 
parted by the druggist in nine cases out of ten without for a moment 
considering his incompetency in the premises or the responsibility he 
assumes. He gives it freely out of mere mercenary ends in order to 
oblige ? his patron and not to be outdone by his neighbor next doori 
and if not for these reasons, then his selfconceit is flattered by an ap- 
peal to his knowledge for such advice, and given for the purpose oi 
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gdning a reputation!? It is accepted by the unprotected citizeu, who 
IS very much obliged and pleaseg to have " made " thus the fee of 9 
physician. No doubt he possesses the inalienable? right to treat him- 
self in whatever way he pleases, even medically if he wishes, yet 
he is conscious of some uncertainty in the matter, hence his question 
for advice to the druggist, w^hich from a professional point is ■worth 
absolutely and 'positively nothing. If he goes into the trap, it will be 
sprung on him as suddenly, as his worthless advice caused unexpected 
dangerous consequences, for then the duty devolves on our unprotected 
citizen to exercise his enterprise and recover a momentary plaster for 
his pains. That the druggists advice is worthless, he does not at all 
consider, he thinks that a man who constantly deals in drugs, should 
certainly know what they are used for; to him druggist and physician 
are terms synonymous, and if fatal consequences result it makes not 
much diiFerence to his enterprise, who furnishes a peg to hang his 
cloak on, whether it be a druggist or a doctor. This condition of 
things, this prostitution of pharmaccutial knowledge has come to such 
a pass, that the people expect advice from the druggist as a matter of 
right, for per contra, if he fails to impart it and fatal consequences result, 
he will furnish that peg nevertheless, so long as the thrifty citizen c^ 
make it "stick" and stick he can make it, advice or no advice! on the 
^mple claim of carlessness ! True, the enterprising fellow- citizen 
will have an uphill job to sustain his inalienable right, yet the druggist 
will enjoy the enviable pleasure of defending himself, study medical 
jurisprudence and ruminate on the mutability of things. 

In view of this stupid fact it may be asked what has this agitation for 
more laws accomplished ? The idea has found expression and has been 
supported by any amount of discussion and reasons, that we want a law 
by all means to regulate the sale of " poison " in order to insure the peo- 
ple against accidents, that we want a law to compel registration and 
examination as to competency (as in New^ York for instance) in order 
to elevate the standard of the profession, the prime reason for which 
also is the safety of the people. It would be interesting to know 
whether this measure has had the effect to diminish to an appreciable 
extent this general misapplication of pharmaceutical knowledge? It 
may be safely asserted, that the examined and registered druggist of 
New York is the same dealer in drugs at present, pure and simple, as 
heretofore, and as for the standard, that has been elevated to the extent 
of — 30 or 40 dollars! We search in vain for an attempt to protect 
ourselves against the claims and exactions of the people and when ask- 
■i ng for information we are told, that these laivs are especially designed 

secure that end, but it is not clear where that comes in. 

Then again it has been strenuously advocated to insure the people's 
protection against accidents and the druggists infallibility by different 
* mechanical means, voluntarily adopting rules and regulations enforced 
by foreign nations, such as placing the "poisons in special cases, each 
bottle fitting into a special place and no other, all under lock and key, 
the latter to be hung up highjothers appeal to our feelings and recom- 
mend the keeping of poisons in bottles having the shape of a porcu- 
pine; some thmk a witness to be an infallible means of protection, they 
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■want the approach to the " poisoncase," the weighing and measuring- 
of the poison, its incorporation into a mixture prescribed, in short the 
whole poisonous transaction recorded, signed, sealed, delivered and 
witnessed into a " poison-book ;" many ensure the people by means of 
the label, adopting striking devices, colors, coffins, skeletons, obsequious- 
ly specifying the dose for children, youths and adults and in case of acci- 
dents 1 giving the names of the antidotes for the "poisons"! Some 
"dispense poison" only on the prescription of a physician, others "sell 
poison" only to those they know, and a few sell no poison whatsoever! 
Some even presume that we are endowed with divine attributes by 
means of which we can forestall the probable events of the future, 
advicing us in their immaculate simplicity, elevating and sublime to 
contemplate, to dispense or sell another article instead of the poison 
asked for, in order to prevent a probable suicide! (Am. Journ, Pharm. 
vol.46, p. II.) Placing our limited acquirements beside this lofty 
scale, it must be sincerely regretted however, that so few of ua possess 
clairvoyant powers. 

It may be mentioned here that if we insist on this misapplication of 
pharmaceutical knowledge there is a tax due to the government of the 
United States amounting to one cent for every 25 of value according 
to an act of the internal revenue law passed July the 13th 1S66; omit- 
ing the aflixion of such stamp, mades liable to a fine of ten dollars for 
each and every cent. If directions for use etc. are attached to vessels- 
containing laudanum, citrate of magnesia, seldlitz powders, castor oil 
etc., they become patent medicines and the vendor thereof a quack 
according to the I3tn section of the act just mentioned ; for to a delega- 
tion recently sent to the commissioner in Washington he explained 
that " where physic and physician are supplied to a patient at one and 
the same time, as ^as the case where labels were used giving the name, 
dose and direction of the medicine, it was plain that a stamp was re- 
quired." That this final opinion of the commissioner (there is no ap- 
peal from it) "advances the interest of Jhe physician,', or "disregards 
what the people have long considered their rights," concerns him not, 
but his official decision makes it clear that posology practically applied 
is a privilege for which the druggist owes a tax to the government. 
That such a trifling inconvenience as the compliance of the druggist 
with the plain requirements of the United States revenue law should 
caiise so much feeling and controversy, cannot be explained easily, it is 
mentioned here only because the 13th section brings it under the head 
of those laws which are designed to elevate the drug -business. Want 
of space admits not of its further consideration, and the reader is referred 
to the Am. Journ. Pharm. Vol. 45, page 565 et seq. 

The writer has adopted all these rules in a lump for good, because 
if one fails to protect, the other will, together with the regulations of 
all the other laws laying about loose, such for instance as the one which 
was designed to prevent abortion, etc. It will be necessary to look at 
this latter law a little more closely in order to get an inkling of the 
good times coming. It runs in this ^vise: 

Section i. — Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois 
represented in the general assembly, that no druggist, dealer in mede- 
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cines, or any other person in this State, shall sell to any person or per-. 
sons any drug or medicine known or presumed to be ecbolic or abor- 
tifacient, except upon the written prescription of some well known and 
respectable practicing physician. And any druggist or dealer in 
medicine filling such prescription shall, in a book especially provided 
for that purpose, correctly register the name of the medicine and the 
amount, together with the date of the sale. 

Section 2. — No druggist, dealer in medicine or any other person, 
shall keep on hand or in any manner advertise or expose for sale, or 
sell, any pills, powders, drugs or combination of drugs designed ex- 
pressly for the use of (emales, in any other manner or form than that 
hereinafter described, to wit: The proprietor of any such pill, pow- 
der, drug, or combination of drugs, shall submit under oath, a true 
statement of the formula by which the same is compounded, to five 
well knov^n and respectable practicing physicians in the county where 
the same is proposed to be sold ; if the said physicians unanimously 
agree that the proposed formula is not of an abortifacient character, 
they shall issue their certificate, under oath, to that eifect, a copy of 
which shall be kept, with the formula attached, for the inspection of 
any person desiring to see the same, by the druggist or dealer in med- 
icine proposing or desiring to keep for sale such medicine — and this 
shall be his full warrant for such sale: Provided, that this section 
shall not be taken or construed to apply to such compounds as are 
know as " Officinal." 

Section 3. — Any person or persons violating any of the pro- 
visions of this act, shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine of not less than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars, or by 
imprisonment in the county jail not less than thirty days or more than 
six months, for each and every offense, or by both. 

This law took effect July i. 1873. 

Section i. prohibits the sale of any medicine kno^n orpresumed 
to be abortifacient, without stating what medicines are kno^vn and 
what presumed? to produce abortion. Then we are charged with the 
office of a private detective, and it becomes our duty to inquire about 
the "respectability" of physicians. The office of bookkeeper or 
registrar is thrown in by this section as a gratuitous gift yet when we 
want a scholarship in a commercial college in order to learn "double 
entry" etc., we require time and money. The number of " hooks 
especially provided for that purpose " throughout the State of Illinois, 
can be counted on ones fingers, 

In reference to section 2. it need only be stated, that "any person" 
can buy throughout the State of Illinois any amount of "pills, pow- 
ders, drugs or combination of drugs designed expressly for the use of 
females," without being able to find a certified copy of a formula for 
any one of them on file in any county. Even if any person could, that 
person would have to show his commission as inspector, and if we 
then condescend to allow him to inspect it, it may belisked, what does 
he know about the effects of the the combination? 

In section 3, all the penalties are duly set forth and this without 
stating the amount we are entitled to as detectives or registars. By 
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■what law can we be compelled to become such? Where are the 
o'fficers to enforce it? Does it prevent or even diminish abortion?' 
The public press; gives answer to the last question almost every day. 
It is nothing but a contemptible bit of legislative tinkering, (however 
praiseworthy its intention) foisted upon the trade in this state, hatched 
and manffivored through the legal grist-mill at its annual turn of 1871 
had at the city of Springfield, County of Sangamon, in this State,, 
"by a naturalized citizens, hailing from some part of Great-Britain. 
Indeed it seems that it would be more appropriate in that county, 
where laws such as the one called the " atlulteration act " come in 
vogue, and where it has become possible under this act, that a druggist 
is brought before the bar, in order to defend himself against the smell 
of spirits of nitre or the spirit of the smell of ether nitrous sweet! 
(London Chemist and Druggist, Vol, 14. p. 423 et seq.) 

After having carried out all these laws, rules and regulation for 
years, the writer appeared to himself in a character very much like- 
that of a fool, for it really became a question, whether he could or 
should sell anything at all! His independent and enterprising fellow- 
citizen would tell him with more aoiimen than eloquence that " I do 
not care to be examined, when I buy any thing," saying it and leaving 
him to cogitate about his honorable position. If any one doubs it, let 
him try for a week the registration of the sales of " poisons " ask the- 
name, residence, for -what purpose etc., and note the answers received 
in the column set aside for remarks and if then his experience is not a 
good deal more than this, he mav congratulate himself In this mate- 
rial age and concrete and practical country of ours, where competi- 
tion is sharper and more unscrupulous than in any other, he who tries- 
to carry out these measures w^ill stand but a very slim chance to main- 
tain his ground in the daily fight for existence. The commissioner's, 
answer to that delegation describes the universal prostitution of phar- 
maceutical knowledge in as terse a manner as it is possible to explain 
such a wide-spread evil, and if any one needs suppression it is this 
"when physic and physician are supplied at one and the same time," 
It seems almost as if the examination -and registration-process through 
which our colleagues dow-n East have passed, clouded their vision, for it 
cannot be maintained that, the commissioner's decision favors the physi- 
cians or disregards the rights which the people presume to possess. It 
will no! do at all to handle this subject with gloves, for that has al- 
ready cost us more than ten years of time and a goodly amount of 
money. All the laws on registration, on examination, on the sate of 
poison etc., have not been able thus far and never will raisethls universal 
pedling of drugs know^n in the concrete as the drug-business to the 
rank of a profession. The examined and registered druggist in short 
the graduate who pedles drugs is more contemptible than the common 
drug-monger, who lays no claim to therapeutical knowledge. A gradu- 
ate m pharmacy with all his knowledge of chemistry, botany, phar- 
cognosy, toxicology, in short all the disciplines comprised by the term 
of pharmacy is professionally utterly incompetent tp advice the ad- 
ministration of even a teaspoonful of castor-oil, his advice is nothing, 
for he is a stranger to all branches of knowledge requisite in the 
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pretniseB, he knows almost next to nothing about anotomy and phyej.- 
ology, and absolutely nothing about diagnosis, prognosis andposology, 
in short the science and art of medicine. If then he conforms to nis 
profession, upholding its principles and executing all the laws, rules 
:and regulations enacted and recommeded, he will find his existence put 
in question, for the great majority of drug-mongers will outstrip hii;^ 
in a commercial sense, for they don't even pretend to uphold such 
principles, thus leaving him to munch his honorable occupation. The 
natural result is that he will become one of their number, if not ig 
princidle, then in practice, and practice is everything, in spite of all the 
principles. 

The people possess no right to treat themselves medically, any 
more than they have a right to commit suicide; they claim the rigli 
however to buy drugs, and it is in the power of the state to circum- 
scribe or regulate this claim to an extent commensurate with the 
interest, which the' state possesses in the welfare of the citizen, be- 
cause the promiscObus sale of drugs is attended with dangers to tht; 
latter. If then we wish to elevate the drug-business to the dignity of" 
a profession in so far as this can be secured by laws, it will be necessary 
first of all to abate this nuisance and exert our combined power and 
prestige towards the passage of a law prohibiting the safe of drugs 
entirely, with certain provisions in regard to those which are used in 
the arts. This law can be strictly carried out in all large cities, for the 
-country however it will be necessary to allow certam well defined 
exceptions. 

In this movement we can depend upon the unanimous support and 
influence of the entire medical profession, because it concerns the 
medical practitioner almost if not quite as much as ourselves. After 
having achieved this cardinal point, we will hold a position tow^ard the 
people, essentially differing from that of any other class of business 
men, amounting almost to that of a privilege, for from mere dealers in 
■drugs we will become pharmacists in fact and by right and ignorance 
and incompetence would be of necessity expunged froin the ranks of 
our profession. Then registration and graduation would be worth 
■something more than the paper on which they are written, for as itiat-;, 
ters thus far have stood, we are continually exposed to suits at law by 
the people "for trespass? on the case," laying claims for dam ages soar- 
ing bevond tens of thousands. 

Pharmacy is not so much a commercial as a scientific occupation 
and it is to the interest of the state as well as its own advancement 
that it should hold an exclusive position or privilege. But this privilege 
^;annot be combined with free trade, which our brethren in Albion are 
endeavouriiig, trying to combine German exactness with English lati- 
tude, allowing "chemists" to dispense medicines on their own advice 
and recommendation; they may even try their luck at surgical operf^- 
tions! Does a chemist, apothecary, pharmacist or whatever else we 
may call a dealer in drugs possess the knowledge requisite and involvec^ 
-even in minor operations? 

The second point will be to make graduation, etc. something marp 
than a name, so that every graduated assistant will be responsible for 
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Tils own accidental shortcomings. All other requisites 'wtll suggest 
thertiselves. ■ 

When we have attained these points, there will be something like 
remuAeration (though indirect) for our various offices as detectives, 
registrars, guardians of the physical welfare of our fello'w -citizens etc. 
ate, in short, our honorable calling. 

There is nothing new in all these measures,' they have all been tried 
and enforced by other nations, the beginning of whose civilisation is 
lost amid the sombre shadows of antiquity. Add we here, we will 
have to do pretty niuch the same, or let things be what tbey are. 

If the achievement of these measures seems to be too formidable,. 
xJashing with certain influential interests of particuliar branches in the . 
business, or encountering insurmountable obstacles in the represen- 
tatives of the people who superintended the legal grist-mills, then it will 
■ be our turn, though only individually, to grasp the people by their 
own horns, to exact bonds as security ample enough from our assist- 
ants, whether graduates or not, in order to protect ourselves against 
their possible mistakes, for de nihilo nihil flt. 

If we fail to sueceed, then let other nado ns elevate the standard, 
etc., as high as they please, while we stoically peddle our wares as of 
yore. 

This subject is of so much importance to the future status of the 
drug business, that every one engaged ' in it, however insignificant his. 
abilities, must exercise the right of discussing it ; if his views are ex- 
treme, partaking of the properties of lapis infernatis, or untenable, then 
-others may dissect them with the scalpel of logic, or anihilate them en- 
tirely if they can by their better understanding. Half-way measures, 
however, are worse than none. The Chicago Daily Tribune, dated the 
19th inst., brings an article entitled " Criminal Jurisprudence," from. 
which the following is quoted ; 

The Joint Committee on Revision of the Legislature of this State 
has prepared and submitted " A bill for an act to revise the law in re- 
lation to criminal jurisprudence." While it generally conforms to the 
present statute, with thfe exception of mere verbal modifications, there 
are some additions or changes which are wOTth noticing. 

Milk. — It is provided, for the benefit of city people, that whoever 
adulterates any milk with water, chalk or other substance, or sells such 
milk, Shall be confined in the County Jail not exceeding one year, or 
fined not exceeding $500. 

Selling Poison. — It is provided that : 

If any druggist or other person sells any arsenic, strychnine, corro- 
sive sublimate or prussic acid without the written prescription of a phy- 
sician, and fails to keep a record of the date of such sale, the article 
and amount thereof sold, and the person to whom delivered, he shall be 
fined not exceeding $50 for earh neglect. Whoever purchases any such 
poison, and gives a false or ficticious name, shall he punished in the 
same manner." 

If these measures should obtain force and effect, they will be noth- 
ing else but mere prohibitions to which heavy fines arc attached, en- 
forced only in a passive manner, fot practically they will operate as- 
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hooks, for the people to tackle their claims on against the droggist 
■or any other person. In this case of selling poisons the State wili first 
have to buy books and furnish them to druggists before it can impose a 
fine, besides the latter is entirely superfluous, for it should commission 
the boards of health of cities with the enforcement of such laws. In 
this feeble attempt in the right direction, there are two redeeming fea- 
tures: It prohibits the sale of four poisons without keeping a record 
and emposes the same fine on any person giving a ficticious name; the- ■ 
first does not amount to much, simply because it will become one of our 
duties, but the latter shows that when we shoulder responsibilities, the 
people will have to do the same, and indicates to what contemptible 
means they resort in order to gain their point, to prove which the 
■writer's experience furnishes ample testimony. But this Bill gives the names 
■of only four poisons, there being several hundred and nearly a half a> 
thousand articles which are poisonous, or may become so under special 
circumstances, a,ccidents, etc., in fact all drugs are dangerous, a few ei-. 
cepted, in the hands of the people, who know nothing but their names 
and our representatives ought to provide, if not for the wholfi, then at 
least " for the benefit of the city people " against this universal danger 
■of killing themselves. Taking five hundred dollars worth of stock in 
^heir milk, it is reasonable to presume that they will take any amount 
in their lives. 

A thorough criticism on all the points involved far surpasses the 
limits of one short article ; the subject in total is so extensive, pre- 
senting so many aspects, that several vilal points have been barely 
hinted at, chief among which, are, for instance, the duties of the State 
involved in the premises, &c., these and others the writer hopes to find 
time for discussing on another occasion. Whatever has been advocated 
is submitted for earnest and patient consideration. 

Chicago, January, 1874. 



FORMULAS FOR ELIXIRS, 

ADOPTBD BY THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION AT ITS 
TWBNTV-FIHST ANNUAL MEETING, HELD IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
SEPT. 1S73, AND RECOMMENDED TO BE USED BY PHYSICIANS AND 
PHARMACISTS. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE, JOHN F. HANCOCK, CHAIRMAN. 

'■'■JResolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the Presi- 
•dent, to take into consideration the subject of elixirs and similar un- 
ofiicina] preparations, in all its bearings upon pharmacy, and if deem- 
-ed proper, to report suitable formulas for the guidance of the members 
■of this Association." 

The universal solvent has been long sought for, but has not, and 
most likely wfill never be found, and it is quite as unlikely that the for- 
mula for a simple elixir will be found which will afford a preparation 
that will meet alt the requirements of a medicating vehicle; yet it 
may be possible to meet the general indications of a simple elixir, by 
T*hich many unpleasant medicines can be modified in taste and odor, 
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and rendered, tote rant to the most delicate stomach, without modifying 
or changing in the least their therapeutic properties. 

To arrive at most satisfactory results, a series of careful experi- 
dieiits were instituted, which we believe have fiiinished good results. 
The formulas resulting from our experiments, which we herewith 
h^Ve the honor to present, are accompanied with corresponding prepa- 
rations. It will be observed that this report has its restricted limits, 
dnd it is not our purpose to recommend a long list of useless cbiiibina- 
tions, which might savor of enipiricism and tend to deceive physicians. 

In our conclusions we may be criticized by those who have appar- 
eritly accomplished the task of constructing formulas for simple ^fixirs, 
as also those ^ho Have adopted such formulas. In this, however, we 
have no aspirations to, vain-glorv, but have simply followed in the 
ttack of diity, performing to the best of our abilities the task imposed 
lipOn us. Therefore we ihvite the scrutiny of this Association, before 
any final judgment has been passed Upon our. work. 

Elixirs are not a new class of preparations: on the contrary, they 
are very old; and after all they remind tis of the adage, "Nothing 
ne* under the sun." 

We doubt Very much that the elixirs of any age ever partook 
more of the character of nostrums than those of the present day, and 
were it not for the fact that we are conscious that all trades, profes- 
sions, and classes of men have their follies, we would express horror 
at the phartiiaceutical folly, as manifested in the modem elixirs; nor is. 
there anything which reminds us more of the " Mithridate" of old, or 
the " Theriaca" of medieval times, than the class of pharmaceuticals^ 
known as elixirs. 

For if vi'e examine, it will be found that almost all contributors to 
the elixir literature have indicated their respective formulas by the 
greatest multiplicity of ingredients; indeed, they sometimes exhibit 
the greatest variety of remedies, representing the three grand divisions 
of nature, — animal, vegetable, and liiinefaT; for instance, elixir of beef, 
bark, and iron, &c. 

The greatest commendations which we can bestow upon elixirs as 
a class is, that they are too feeble to do much Ivirm, even when they 
contain strychnia, and that they act splendidly as placebos; particular- 
ly is this the case with those purportmg to contain the bitter alkaloids^ 
and are so very pleasant to the taste, that scarcely a particle of bitter 
can be detected. Just here your committee deem it proper to state,, 
that they have not been able to overtake some of the elixir manufac- 
turers, in the act of giving quinia, strychnia, and other bitter remedies, 
in clear solution, without giving at the same time their characteristic 
bitter taste. This may be for want of greater experience in this line, 
or perhaps tor want of a more profound understanding of the phar- 
nlaceutic art, in the domain of elegant pharmacy; or it may be for 
want of i better understanding of the demands of the medical profes- 
sion and the public for pleasant medicines. We have endeavored (as 
the accompanying samples will attest) to place the ingredierits indica- 
ted hy tht formulas in the vials, while those who have eitcelled us in. 
the art of (Completely masking biherness, may possibly have the active 
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principles only represented by the label. Indeed, we may be excused 
for such a conclusion, from the fact, that it has been discovered, that 
many of the so-called preparations of phosphate of iron are made by 
substituting pyrophosphate of iron, and that many of the elixirs o€ 
Calisaya bark, so called^ are not made with the bark, hut from varia- 
ble proportions of one or more of salts; ferrated elixir of Calisaya^. 
and many other elixirs, sland in the same deceptive list. This may or 
may not ne warranted, from the plea of precedence, but respect for 
truth and consistency compels an adverse judgment on our part; and 
to finally meet this pharmaceutical depravity, your committee would 
most respectfully recommend a correction of the elixir nomenclature, 
and when possible, to give names that will correctly represent the 
compounds in question. 

It therefore becomes necessary to drop the names elixir of Calis- 
aya bark, ferrated elixir of Calisaya, and the like, unless made from 
the bark. If made with quinia or cincbonia, iron, &c., the name 
should be given so as to represent that the preparation is the simple 
elixir ferrated with t^uinia, or the name of whatever active medicines 
may be combined with the simple elixir and iron. 

It is advisable that physicians should abandon the popular habit of 
ordering A., B., and C.'s elixirs, particularly if they are proprietary, 
and the formulas withheld from pharmacists and physicians, which, as 
a rule, is unjust to the dispensing pharmacist, who is in most cases 
fiilly as competent to make the compounds secundum arlem as is the 
special elixir manufacturer. The manufacture of preparations for, and 
the compounding of, physicians' prescriptions, should be an open com- 
petition, intrusted only to thoroughly qualified pharmacists. If this 
he granted, it is then unfair for the physician to command the phar- 
macist of one city to employ a pharmacist in a distant city to prepare 
the remedies for hisprescriptions, except in very remarkable cases. It 
is further suggested, that physicians use the simple elixir or red elixir, 
and extemporize with them such remedies and in such proportions as 
the individual cases may indicate, regardless of the beautiful appear- 
ance of the preparations, whether or not they be solution or mixture. 
The pleasant taste and. odor of the simple elixir qualifies it pre-emi- 
nently as a vehicle for the administration of quinia, strychnia, iron, 
bismuth, pepsin, &c., as also any of the solid and fluid extracts. The 
extemporized elixirs should not be filtered, but always dispensed, if 
necessary, with the direction: "Shake the vial before pouring out 
each dose," as by filtration the medicinal quality of the elixir is soine- 
times sacrificed for the sake of good appearance. 

The members of the committee being absent except its chairman, 
some con&sion is experienced in making this report, from the fact that 
two others of the committee have suggested some formulas, which, 
being at variance with our views, because of the multiplicity of in- 
gredients, are omitted. Therefore, the report which we now have 
the honor to present, is essentially a minority roport, or only that of 
the chairman of the committee. The plan which we respectfully 
recommend is similar to that adopted by Professor C. Lewis ENehl, 
which was published some time- ago in the pharmaceutical journals,. 
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viz., the adoption of a formula for simple elixir, to be used as a gener- 
al medicating vehicle; and to fully meet the reasonable demand for 
i^ixirs, a list of formulas is herewith submitted, simple in construction, 
easy of manipulation, and believed to be fully as efficient in medicinal 
properties as are those more complex. 

In our aim at simplicity, we have endeavored to harmonize with 
the treafise of Professor Diehl on the subject, and in some cases have 
^iven his formulas, as will be shown by notes of explanation. In all 
•cases, however, where simple elixir is ordered, that made from the 
iormula given in this report is intended. 

For want of time, and owing to ill health during the early part 
of this year, the subject has not received that thorough attention 
irhich it deserves, and which it was our intention to give. Experience 
suggests the inexpediency of continuing the committee; because the 
members have not the convenience of easy communication, living as the 
do in remote parts of the country ; and, believing that one member of 
the Association, drawing his information from various sources, can 
make a more satisfactory report than the several .nlembers. of a com- 
■nittee, we would advise that the committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the subject, and that the whole question be 
referred to the Committee on Unofiicinal Formulas. Should the Com- "■ 
mittee on Unofiicinal Formulas give that attention to the work which 
it s» richly merits, an interesting and profitable report may be expec- 
ted at the next annual meeting of this Association. 

Should this committee act in an eclectic capacity, doubtless much ' 
valuable information will be gained that may be useful to the Com- ' 
nuttee on Revision of the Pharmacopceia. The investigation should 
not be restricted to any particular branch of pharmacy, but include 
the entire range of unotficinal formulas. 

UNOFFICIAL FORMULAS. 

Compound Povjder of Cochineal. 

Take of Cochioeal in powder, 130 grabs. 

Alam, in powder, 120 grains. 

Carbonate of Potassium ' 120 gralDB. 

Bitartrateof Potasstmn, 240 grains. 

3Ili. E«^ in well-stoppered vial. 

Compound Tincture of Cochineal. 

Take of Compound Powder of Cochineal, ISA grains. 

Diluted Alcohol, 2 fluid ounces. 

Sligbtlj warm the dilute alcohol and mix with the powder, macerate in a atop- . 
pered vial for twelve lioors. and filter for nse. This is permanent, and impart^ a 
beaotifal red color to elixirs and solutions which have no acid properties. 

Spirit of Orange. 

Xakeof Oil of Bweet Orange, 1 fluid ounce. 

Stronger Alcohol, IS fluid ounces. 

Hlx. This is.made Id proportioDS to conform with the spirits of the U. S. P., 
aad J* a pleasant and conveuient form of orange flavor. 
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Simple Elixir. 

Tftkeof 8[dTit of Orange, f finid oonce. 

BtTODger Alcohol 4 fluid ounces. 

(^iiaDioa Water T 6 fluid ounces. 

Syrnp, - 6 fluid ounces. 

Mix. 

This, is a turbid mixture. For many purposes it is not necessary to 
filter'before using, but generally it should be clear, particularly when 
used for physicians prescriptions, and in making some elixirs. F^ter- 
ing-paper pulp, made by beating scraps of chemically pure- fytering- 
pa|>er m a mortar, in the proportion of sixty grains of paper to half 
fluid ounce of water, added to sixteen fluid ounces of the dixir, agita- 
ted briskly for a few moments, and filtered, renders the elixir perfect- 
ly limpid.- The paper is free from the chemical objections urged 
against carbonate of magnesium, , chalk, &c., which are frequently 
'Used as clarifying agents. 

The very pleasant taste and odor of this elixir, its freedom from 
color and cnemical impurities, commends it for general use as a medi- 
catmg vehicle. 

Red Elixir. 

Tkke of Comp. Ti&cton of Cochineal, 1 fltUdooncr- 

Bimple Elixir, 16 fluid ounce*. 

Ibx. 

This is sometimes preferred as a simple elixir because of its beauti- 
ful color. 

Elixir of Calisaya Bark, 

Take of llnct. Onchona, U. B. P., 1870 32 fluidrachms. 

Simple Elixir, suffident to make IS fluid ounces. 

IGz and Utet. Thlscontalns th» tirtuet of two grtuns of CaliBaya bark in one 

Elixir of Calisaya Bark -with Iron, 



■ Citrate of Iron, »oitt6i«, 138 grains 

■ Dissolve the iron in the warm water and add the elixir. Filterif n , 

. Each flnldrachm of the unfiltered elixir contains one grain of the Iron salt, aaA 

the Tirtnes of nearly two grains of Calisafa bark. 

Compound Elixir of Cinchona. 

Take of Compound Tinct. of Cinchona, U. 8, P., 1870, 22 fluidrachmv. 

Simple Elixir, sufficient to make 16 fluid ouDcas. 

' ' Mix and fllt6r. If not required tor immediate use, this and also tbe CaUaafa 
elixir aboold s^and for aboat twelve hours before filtering. 

Compound Elixir of Cinchona with Iron. 

Takeof Compound Bliiir of Cinchona, 15 fluid ounces. 

Warm Distilled Water, 1 fluid otmoe. 

. Citrftteof Iron, »olvhla, 120 grains. 

Mix. Prpceed as for EUxir of Calisaya with Iron. 
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Elixir of Citrate of Iron. 

Titkeof Citrate of Isoa, taluUe,, £36 grains. 

Warm Distilled Water, 1 fluid ounce. 

Simple Elixir, — .* IB fluid otucra. 

Difisolve the Iron in tlie worm water aod mix wltli simple elixir. Filter. 
Elixir of Pyrophosphate of Iron. 

Take of FrroplioBpliate of Irou, 356 crainB. 

Warm DiHillled Water, 1 fluid ounce. 

Simple Elixir,... 15 fluid ounceft. 

Kake according to.directionB for Elixir of Citrate of Iron. 
This is the same in medicinal strength as Professor Diehl's forintil«. 
Elixir of Citrate of Bismuth. 

TAkeof Citrate of BismutU and Ammonium, 336 eiiaiiu. - 

W*nn Dladlled Water.. 4 fluid ounces. 

Water of Ammonia (drop by drop), sufficient. 

Simple Elixir, sufficient to make sixteen fluid ouae^<tf 

Onlslied Elixir. 

This is the same, bismuth strength as Professor Diehl's £;>rmiilfl, ¥»•) 
two grains of citrate of bismuth and ammonium in each fluidracbai. 
Elixir of Pepsin. 



Take of SaccUarated Pepsin, Scheffer's formula, SSfigreips. 

Slierry Wine 14 fluid ounces. 

Simple Syrup, 3 fluid oimcea. 



Fluid Extract of Ginger, 35 drops. 

Dlfisolre the pepsin in the wine, mic the fluid extract of ginger with ibe syrus, 
SKd mix togellier. FUter if necessary. Contains two grains of pepsib to (he fluids 
dischm. 

Elixir of Valerianate of Ammonium. 

Take of Valerianate of Ammonium in crystals, 258 firains. 

Compound Ti net. of€ochinea) i fluid ounce. 

Simple Elixir,. ISJ fluid ouncea. 

Dissolve the valerianate of ammonium In two ounces of the simple elixir, and 
carefully add water of ammonia until Uie solution is exnctlyneutral-to test-paper. 
B£ix witli the bitlance of simple elixir, and then add the compound tiucture of 
cochineal. 

This is the formula of Professor C Lewis Diehl, with the excep- 
tion of the simple elixir. Notwithstanding this preparation contains 
a larger quantity than usual of the valerianate of ammonium (two 
grains of the salt in each fluidrachm), yet its unpleasant taste and otior 
is effectually masked by the fragrance of the simple elixir. 

Elixir of Valeriante of Ammonium -with ^uinia. 

Take of Sulphate of Quinia, 138 eraina. 

Elixir of Valerianate of Ammonium, 1« fluid ounces. 

Mix. Filter if necessary. Sulphate of quinia is soluble inelixir of vsleritoate 
tA ammonium to twice the quantity here ordered. 

Compound Elixir of Sumbul. 

Take of Tincture of Sumbul (Brit. Ph. 1887),* 4 fluid ounces. 

Syrup, 4 fluid Dunces. 

Compound Tincture or Cochineal \ fluid Oiuice. 

' Elixir of ValerUnaie of Ammonium;. 8 fluid ounces. 

Mix. (•See foot note page SO.) 
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The elixir !s slightly turbid, owing to the resin of the sumbul, 
-which, if filtered out, must lessen its medicinal powers. This is given 
as a type of extemporaneous elixirs^ which should not be filtered, but 
dispensed with the direction, " Shake the vial before pouring out each 
dose." 

Elixir Pyrophosphate of Iron^ ^uinia, and Strychnia. 
(C. Lewie Dlehl's Pormola.) 
He says: " This requires particular manipulation, which precludes 
the iise of simple elixirs. 

" The following formula, the result of concert experiments of my 
friend, Mr. E. Scheffer, and myself, has been used by me since autumn, 
1869, and I can recommend it as uniformly successful, when the ma- 
nipulations are carefully conducted: 

" Take of Sulphate of Qniola, 83 graiuB. 

Stryclmia, 1 giaia. 

Citric Acid, K Rraina. 

Btrooger Alcohol, 8 fluid onnceB, 

Spirit of Orange, SJminimB. 

Syrup, 6 flnld ounces. 

FyropboBphate of Iron, \ troy ounce. 

Diatlfled Water 7 fluid ounces. 

Water of Ammoaia auff. c|nantity. 

"Triturate the aolphate of quinia, strychnia, and citric acid together, until 
■ttinutelj divided, then add the alcohol and spirit of orange. Warm Ihe syrup 
slightly (to about 153° F.), and add to the turbid mixture, when, upon stirring, 
the mixture becomes clear. To this add the pyrophoaphalc of iron, previoualy 
dissolved in the distilled nater, and finally, carefully add water of ammonia, drop 
by drop, until the elixir is perfectly neutral to test-paper, filler. The flnished pre- 
paration has a grecDisb -yellow color, a pleasant flavor of orange, and is perma- 

Bitter Wine of Iron. 
(James T. BbinD'a Formula, slightly modified.) 

We have had several years' experience with the following formula, 
and it has given entire satisfaction to prescriber, dispenser, and con- 
Take of Sulphate of Clnchonia, 4't grains. 

Sulphate of Quinia, IS gr^ua. 

Citric Acid, 60 gr^ps. 

Citrate of Jron^ soluble, 240gr^B. 

Concentrated "nnct. Fresb Sweet Orange-peel 8 fluid ounces. 

DUtilled Water, 8 fluid ounces. 

Sberry Wine, 8 fluid ounces. 

Syrup, 2 flu)d ounces. 

Dissolve the sulphates imd dtric acid in two ounces of the watsr, and the kou 
in the remaining ounce of water; mix two solutions, and add the otber Ingredi- 
ents, previously well mixed together. 

The only change from the original formula is in the kind and quan- 
tity of orange flavor, - for which w^e claim an improvement. See 
Proc^^'^g^ <f American Pharmaceutical Association, 1S64, p. Z34. 
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Elixir of Gentian -with Iron. 

T^e of Eitiact of Gentian, 126 grains. 

Citrate of Iron, soluble^ 128 Entins. 

DiBtillea Wat«r, Ifluidounce. 

Simple Eliiir, 15 fluid ounce*- 

Piaeolve the estract&Dd iron in the water, learmeii, and odd the simple elixi 
filter. 



Eltxir of Bromide of Potassium. 

n 

Red Elixir,. 



Take of Bromide of PoUssitun, 640grainB. 

■" lefluidouncea. 

Mix. 

This contains five grains of the salt in each fluidrachm, and is given 
as a type. The red elixir does not seem to answer for the elixir hro- 
naide of calcium; caramel is a more suitable coloring substance for the 
calcium elixir. We prefer the simple elixir in this case^ and to ii,<-e no 
coloring substance. 

Syrup Licorice Root. 

Take of seleist Licorice Root in moderately coarse powder, . . 4 trof ounces. 

Dilated Alcohol, '. .lufficient quantity. 

Sugar, i 12 troyouDcea. 

Moisten and park Id a conical percolator; macerate for twelve hours, percolate 
to exhaustioD. Place the tincture over a watch bath until reduced to ten fluid 
onnces, Alter, and then add the sugar; lastly, auffldent distilled water to make six- 
teen fluid ounces of finished syrup. 

The syrup of licorice root, when carefully prepared, is more effec- 
tual and more convenient for masking the bitterness of quinia, than is 
the very popular "compound elixir of taraxacum," and being free 
from the stimulating mfluence of alcohol, which is present in the 
elixir, is well adapted for children. . The proper proportions will be 
one grain of quinia (any salt of it), to the fluidrachm, and if those for 
^vhom quinia is ordered, ^vill take the precaution to chevc a small quan- 
tity of licorice root, previous to taking the quinia mixed with the syr- 
up of licorice, in the proportions here recommended, scarcely any bit- 
terness will be observed. As a matter of course, acids mixed with 
quinia and licorice syrup, will immediately develop the bitter taste. 

It has of late become fashionable to use glycerin as an antiseptic 
and solvent in elixirs, as well as other compounds of pharmacy, out 
our aversion to the general use of glycerin for internal administration, 
for various reasons, has prevented its introduction in our formulas. 

The results of our investigations of liquid pepsin preparations, will 
not warrant the introduction of more than the one formula, which is 
really a wine of pepsin,- and has been found useful in many cases. 

* Tincture of Sumbul (Brit, Fh. 18fi7,) is made by. macerating and dlsphicing 
two and a half ounces avoirdupois of powdered sumbul with proof spirit, bo 
as to obt^n one imperial pint (nineteen fluid ounces and one and half fluid 
drobms U. B. measure) of tincture^ — Editor, 
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FORMUL.E FOR PEPSIN PREPARATIONS. 

BY HENRY BIROTH. 

All Formula! for Elixirs and other preparations containing Pepsin, 
heretofore published, in the various Pharmaceutical Journals, differ so 

freatly in regard to doses, as well as the mode of preparing, that the 
emand for uniformity and simplicity in these Preparations has be^ 
come quite necessary. Now for tho last two vears I have been manu- 
facturing Pepsin, and consequently have paid much attention to the 
different preparations in which Pepsin is used. The results are the 
following formulae, which I submit to the Pharmaceutical Profession. 
They are based upon the dose of the I'emedies used therein, and their 
simplicity is evident. Elixirs, &c. can be prepared according to these 
formula instantly, when prescribed, or kept on hand, in the smallest 
quantities; thev are elegant, palatable, and may be modified by the 
Physician ad libitum. 

The dose for children is from a half to one /eospoonful. For 
adults, from a half to one /a^/espoonful. 
Each teiispoonful contains, in grains. 
Pepsin. Iron. Bismuth. Quinine. Strychnia. 

2-1 % Yi. 1-128 

Each tablespoonful contains, in grains, 

Pepsin. Irox. Bismuth. Quinine, Strychnia. 
8 4 2 I 1.32 

AROHATTC l.IIJI'XD PEPeiN. 

Powdered Pepsin, 296 grains. 

Muriatic Add, 1 dram. 

Glycerin 6 oonces. 

Orange Flower W&ier 8 ounces. 

Bitter Almond Water I ounces. 

Mix. 

Elixir of Pepsin, 16oniice8. 

AaunonioCllriiteotBismaih 64 grains. 
Mix. 

elixir or PBPHIN AND QUININB. 

Elixir of Pepsin 16 ounces. 

SaltdiftU of Qniuiae, 113 grains. 

BLIXnt OF PEFSIK, IRON AND BIBMCTS. 

Elixir of Pepsin, 16 ounces 

Citrate of Iron, soluble 128 gr^ns. 

Ammonio- Citrate of Bismath 64 grains. 

Mix. 

ELIXIK PEPSIN IBOM AND IjUININE. 

Elixir of Pepsin 16 ounces 

CHtratoof Iron, soluble,.. ..138gr^ns. 
Solpbateof Quinine, 32 grains. 



HYRUP op PEPSIN. 

Powder^'d Pepsin, 258 grains. 

Muriatic Acid, 1 dram. 

SyrupOrange Flower Water 16 ounces. 
Mix. 

WINE OP PEPSIN, 

Powdered Pensin, 256 grains. 

Muriatic Acia, 1 dram. 

Sherry Wine, 16 ounces. 

Mix, 

ELIXIR OP PEPSIN, 

Powdered Pepsin, 2S6 grains. 

Muriatic Aeid, .',.... 1 dram. 

Orange Flower Water, . 8 ounces. 

Bitter Almond Water, 3 ou 

Simple Syrup, a ob 

Glycerin, . , 2 ou 

Daidorlzed Alcohol, 3o« 

Mix. 

BLIXnt OP PEPSIN AND IRON. 

EUxir of Pepsin, 16 ounces. 

Citrate of Iron, soluble 128 grains. 

iiix 

LIQUID PEPSIN. 



fflyceriu, 60 
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52 The Popular Remedies of Toorkistan. 

Ammonio.atrate Biamutlt, 84 grains. and Biamuth, 16 oances. 

Quinte Sulpb&te, 32 giaine. Sulphate Stryohnia 1 grain. 

Mix. MiK. 

BlilXUt PBPBOr, IBON, qUINIB, BIBICCTH 
AMD aTBYCHNU. 

Elixir of Fepain, Iron, Quinine 

Remarks. — To obtain a goctd preparation. Pepsin has to be 
treated with water, and acid, allowing it to swell and dissolve ; then 
filter, and atid the other ingredients, alcohol last. The salts of Iron 
and Bismuth should be perfectly soluble, otherwise a few grains of 
carbonate of ammonia are to be added when rubbed together. 

THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF TOORKISTAN, 

BY PROF. DR. GEO. DRAGENDORFF. 

When last April of this year I concluded my essay; '■'•On some 
Remedies employed in 7'oorktstan", I did not believe that I would so 
soon collect further information on this subject, as it indeed became pos- 
sible. The opportunity offered itself at the polytechnic exposition in 
MoBcow^, the Toorkistan section of which presented a large and very 
instructive series of 250 medicaments. By the friendly services of 
Messrs. Fedschenko and Krause I was enabled, to elaborate this col- 
lection, though but the smallest part of it was set up. They also with 
the greatest liberality, in order that I might investigate them further, 
left with me several samples, which I could not then and there determine. 
Thus I had a chance to see, with few exceptions all those drugs, the 
names of which Palm, indepentendly from Fedschenko, reported in 
his second treatise, (see Arch, f. Pharm, 1872 Bd, 199, p. 226), together 
with some not mentioned by him. In so far I believe to have ob- 
tained a very complete insight of the materia medica of Toorkistan, 
and of which I will report in this essay. 

The drugs presented at Moscow are enumerated by Fedschenko in 
the catalogue of the Toorkistan division. Some determinations which 
there occur, are by myself. 

A short introduction to section 33 of the catalogue says the fol- 
lowing about the conditions in Toorkistan ; "medicine is mostly 
practiced by persons, whose combined functions are those of a priest, 
physician and apothecary and who are called Hullah, i. e. learned men. 
But those also who are not priests occupy themselves with healing of 
diseases and they, the TaiiSe, having obtain their education mostly in 
Bokhara, but this latter circumstance must not prevent us however, from 
looking upon Pei'sia as the real and immediate home of medical knowl- 
edge. On this point reliable information was brought to me by 
Petzholdt and in support of which I shall cite further proofsat the con- 
clusion of this article. The fact may heie be registered, that some of 
the renowned physicians directly immigrated from Persia. 

The sale of remedies in smaller places is carried on in the stalls of 
merchants ; in larger cities special drug shops are found in the bazars, 

•Zur VDlkunedicin TurksUni ; von Fraf. "Dr. George DragendorR," prinHd sepintelr from Buch. 
ncr's N. Rcpmorium. Band XXII. Hefi 3. indHnt toiEe editor of Ihiijoiinul by [he-author. 
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similar to those ^vhich Goebel &slw in AstXAkhan, Sam. George- Gme~ 
lin and Honigberger in Persian cities, and Oppenheim in European 
aiid Asiatic Turkey. These drug-booths are kept by a Mullah or- 
Tabil; they generally have one or two rooms, where in boxes, bottles- 
and bags the remedies are kept, in addition numerous talismans are 
found hailing from Mecca or Maderia. 

Sympathetic cures are, as in the Orient generally, very popular. 
Concerning the dispensation of remedies, a preference for simple 
mfedicines is said to be noticed, but which, I believe has to be so 
understood, that mostly simple medicaments are dispensed to the 
patient, in order that he may add them to his food or drink or even 
prepare from them decoctions, infusions &c. Herein we have already 
a difference as compared with the habit of the Orientals, among whom 
even to this day very complicated mixtures are in use according to the 
model of Galen and Avicenna, 

Glancing over the list of medicaments, we must agree with 
Pedschenko, that a particular prediliction for such as are of vegetable 
origin may be recognized. Mineral substances seem to be rarely em- 
ployed, still more so drugs derived from the animal Kingdom. Leeches 
(and cupping-glasses) are more frequently made use of, especially 
by most Mahomedans. 

That medicine in Toorkistan knew how to keep clear from later 
European inftuence, seems to me to follow, when its series medicami- 
num is compared with those, ^vhich Honigberger laid down for 
Persia, Ainslie for Hindoostan, Forskal for Arabia and Hassan for 
Egypt. In these latter we find already many American drugs men- 
tioned (sarsaparilla, jalapa etc.), though they have been compiled at the 
ending of the previous and the beginning of the present century. It* 
Pedschenko' s list a sarsaparilla is noticed (capsicum further on), but 
this comes from China and has nothing to do either with the 
American or Asiatic kinds of smilax (aspera L., lancefolia Roxb.^ 
ovalifolia Roxb). Only quinia. Palm asserts expressly, has been intro- 
duced by the Russians. Some other articles, which are menlrfoiied as. 
from Russia, were known to the Orientals long ago, and it is but 
a matter of convenience, when they are now brought from that 
country. 

The drugs which I examined, I will treat in a similar manner, as- 
in a former essay, but in a somewhat systematic arrangement. Some 
supplements, which I can add to my statements there made, shall lind 
room in the proper place and therefore I will again notice, in the 
interest of comprehensiveness, the names of all the drugs formerly 
spoken of. Communications concerning the source and manner of 
using these drugs were not received this time for all, and were more 
scarce than previously. I borrow them for the most part from 
Pedschenko's catalogue. I would not omit them, since they furnish a 
means, although not a sufficient one, to continue the comparison with 
the ancient authors, which I commenced in my former publication.. 
That / do not believe, in all the effects, which in Toorkistan are 
ascribed to the several remedies, I hardly need to alluded to. When 
I have recorded as carefully as possible such effects as are erroneously 
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attributed to them, then it was done on purpose, and as I believe, with 
perfect right. Nothing is so much suited to present to us the stability 
of medical knowledge of the Mahomedan as they, for no other science 
requires more to observe, to collect experience, to exercise criticism, than 
medicine. And it is in a high degree deserving notice, when the 
Toorkistan Tabib returns to us in the same words with the same er- 
roneous opinion, as a thousand years ago did Persian and Arabian 
authors, or as Gaien and Dioscorides did 1500 — 1700 years ago. 

Concerning the names it is necessary to say, that they were first 
written down in Russian characters, as they were pronounced, and that 
some of them might have possibly appeared somewhat different, if I 
myself had heard and noted them. Alterations I made only in those , 
cases, in which I was firmly convinced to have found mistakes in 
writing or printing. In a similar manner I proceeded with those 
names, which I derived from other authors and especially then again, 
when I could suppose that they (Ainslie, Gmelin, Pallas, Porskal, 
Husson, Honigberger) had tried to reproduce in characters of their 
own. tongue what they heard. On account of the arbitrariness which., 
the vocalisation of the Arabian language admits of, small variations 
«ven in words, written alike, occur in different regions, which perhaps 
were not always with importance. Much as I liked to add frequently 
to the style of writing in our letters, which has now been adopted by 
Orientalists, yet this and the use of Arabian characters, which I had in 
■view for particular cases, was not allowed by the arrangement of the 
printing establishment. 

In the preparation of this essay I also enjoyed the sound assistance 
■of our botanists Bnnge and Willkomm, as well as that of our Arabian 
scholar Volk, to whom I owe many thanks for advice readily given. 
The same is due finally to Mess. Fedschenko and Krause, to whose 
"friendly services these lines hear w^itness. 

I hope to be able to make a third communication on this subject, as 
«oon as the notes promised by the Messrs. Casimir Johannson Dr. 
tmed. and W. Leuiner Mag. pharnt. as well as the chemist Teich 
Mag, pharM. (the former two of my pupils living, and the latter pro- 
:fessionally employed in Toorkistan) shall have been received. 
(to be continued). 



A NEW SOLVENT OF PHOSPHORUS; ITS PREPARA- 
TION AND PHARMACEUTICAL USE. 

BY A. W. GERHARD, 

Dispenser and Teacher of Pharmacy to the University College 
Hospital. 

The principal known and most generally adopted solvents of phos- 
phorus tor pharmaceutical purposes are bisulphide of carbon, chloro- 
ibrm, ether, alcohol, oil of almonds, oil of theobroma, and mutton 
4uet. 

The power of these bodies to 'dissolve their element varies from 
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any proportion to less than half per cent; the most powerfiil beang 
bisulphide of carbon, the least, alcohol. 

Most of the above solutions of phosphorus, when dispensed, are of 
an unsatisfactiHry and unstable character. Those which are fluid 'and 
miscible ^th water in the presence of mucilage — ^the manner in urbich 
it is usually prescribed — are rapidly decomposed and becom& inert; 
they are likewise nauseous and objectionable to the patient in an ex- 
treme degree. The solid forms are but little better and are exceed- 
ingly troublesome to manipulate. 

Bisulphide of carbon nasbeen recommended by Mr. Proctor, of 
Newcastle, as a means df dispensing phosphorus in the pill form,~an(i 
it answers the purpose very well, with the exception that the pills re- 
taiA a compcund' smell of phosphorus and bisulphide of carbon, which 
is repulsive in the utmost degree. 

The new substance which I propose to add this evening to the list 
of solvents of phosphorus is resin, that tiody described in the Fharma- 
copceia as the "residue of the distillation of the turpentine." This 
substance suggested itself to me amongst others as a probable solvent, 
and the result of my experiments upon it is that I have found it capa- 
ble of dissolving four or more per cent, of phosphorus; the limit o€ 
its solubiKtv is a question for further experiment. 

I woula call this substance phosphoretted resin. The method of 
preparing it is thus: — Take a strong wide-mouthed well-stoppered 
bottle and weigh it, then melt a quantity of resin sufficient to fill the 
bottle; let the bottle be warmed, then pour in the resin to nearly but 
not quite fill the bottle, reweigb, and for eyery ninety-six parts of 
resin take four of phosphorus. . Now observe that the resin is in a 
fluid state; if so, add the phosphorus, and fix the stopper tightly. 
Place in a sand-bath previously ^varmcd, and apply heat to 200° C. or 
393° F.; digest at this temperature, and shake frequently until the 
phosphorus is dissolved. 

The kind of resin to be used in this preparation is the black trans- 
lucent variety, known in commerce as rosin, not that pale yellowish 
kind usually met with in chemists' unless it has previously been de- 
prived oi its water, of which it contains a very large amount, some- 
times ten per cent. 

In conducting the process, it is necessary to observe the following 
precautions: — In adding the phosphorus, if possible let it be in one 
piece, and take care that the resin is previously in a fluid condition, as 
then the phosphorus readily sinks below the surface, and is covered by 
the resin; otherwise, if the phosphorus were in small pieces and the 
resin semifluid, the phosphorus would rest on the half-hot resin, and 
speedily take fire; but by observing the above precautions, this acd- 
dent may be prevented. 

A bottle full of the preparation should be made at a time, as I find 
there is. great risk of accident (having had one myself), if the vessel is 
only partly tilled. The phosphorus is also volatilized, and deposited 
in the upper portion of the bottle. 

Keep a tnermometer in the sand-bath during the process, and 
maintain the temperatures between 200 and aio C. At a higher tem- 
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perature the resin boils, and the heat is liable to change the phospho- 
rus to the red amorphous state. 

When the prepared resin has cooled it is diificult to remove it un- 
less the bottle be broken; the method I have adopted is to draw it 
fi-om the bottle, when partly cooled, under hot water. 

It is a pharmaceutical process which, tike many others, requires 
care and attention to ensure success, but whatever difHculties raa,j 
^rise, to a practical person a remedy will suggest itself. 

I will here mention a curious change which takes place if this 
■phosphoretted resin be reheated. When it reaches a certain tempera- 
' ture it becomes of a whitish cream colour throughout, if the temperi(- 
ture be raised still higher it again becomes transparent; this phenome- 
non does not occur in the cooling. It is probably due to the influence 
of molecular change. 

The formula I would suggest for its exhibition is the following: — 
Take of— 

Fboepheiretted>Re»iD, 4 per eent. ' - 23 grainB. 

Powdered While Sugar, - - - - 76 " 
Tincture of Tolu, s Bufficient quantity. 

Pulverize the resin, mix with the sugar, and form into a mass with 
tincture of tolu, — eight to ten drops are sufficient; then divide into 
twenty pills, each pill will contain one-twentieth of a grain. This 
forms a mass of an excellent consistence, and pills made therefrom re- 
tain their form and present an elegant appearance without the addition 
-of and coating; they have but a faint odour of phosphorus, and that 
may be completely removed by the addition of oil of peppermint. 

The experience gained from the administration of these pills in the 
in-and out-patients' departments of the hospital to which I am attach- 
«d proves tnat the theurapeutic properties of the phosphorus are in no 
way injured or modified by this combination, but that it is fully equal 
to any that had been previously used. 

In conclusion, I consider the advantages of this preparation to be 
that it is inoffensive to the tastes of the patient, definite and reliable 
for the prescriber, ready and convenient to the dispenser, and I believp 
judging from its nature it has unlimited keeping powers. — London 
Pharm. Journal. 



ON THE RIGHT USE OF DISINFECTANTS,* 

BY H. LKTHKBY, M. B., M. A., BTC, 

Proftawr of Chemisiry m ihe College of ihe London Hotpiul : 

Medical Officer of Hcdih and Public AnatysiTor Ihe CUy of London ; and 

Proidenl of Ihe Socicly of Medical Officen oTHcalih. 

I AM induced. Gentlemen, to bring this subject under your con- 
sideration for the purpose of removing the many dangerous fallacies 
which beset it, and of arresting, if possible, the unblushing quackery 
-which disgraces it. A glance, indeed, at the so-calied sanitarjr 
literature of the day will show how boldly and how confidently the 
4ise of certain inert bodies is recommended to the public as powerfiil 

■Kend al Ihe meelinc of Ihe Sociely of Medical OScen of Healib. 
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disinfectors. The danger of this, gentlemen, cannot be overrated; for 
when by such means undue confidence is placed in the disenfecting 
power of an agent which fails in its purpose, the result is not merely 
a ^aste of materials and a loss of valuable time, but it is also a 
serious danger to the public. Therefore it is that we should be most 
careful in the selection of disinfectants — using those only which are 
known to be effective. It is necessary also that we should be thor- 
oughly conversant with their several modes of action, and that in ap- 
plying them we should be guided by rational principles suggested by 
the scientific aspects of the subject. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the question in all its relations i» 
very large and extensive; for by the term "disinfection" I mean the 
removal, or neutralization, or destruction of that which is offensive to 
the senses or hurtful to the body, limiting it of course to those cases 
where offensive effluvia,ornoxiousmatters,orspecific contagian arethe 
subjects of treatment; and here I may remark that, although the 
questions before us are undoubtedly connected with the difficult, 
problems now occupying the attention of physiologists, pathologists, 
and chemists as to the origin of intusorinl life, and the cause of specific 
infectious maladies, as well as of organic decomposition, yet it is at the 
came time suflicienUy independent of these abstruse inquiries as to be 
capable of very effective practical treatment at our hands, without 
much reference to the conflicting theories of genesis. To us, indeed, 
it is of little importance, except for the scientific elucidation and expla- 
nation of our empirical facts, whether the manifestations of life in a 
decomposing liquid be the cause of putrefaction and fermentation, 
or the effect of it: and whether it comes "e* vivo,^'' — that is, from pre- 
existing life, as the Biogenists, the Homogenists, and the Pansper- 
matists, believe; or "rfe novo^"" as the Abiogenists, the Heterogenists, 
and the Non-Panspermatists maintain. Nor does it concern us in our 
practical treatment of the subject whether each dictinct kind of 
spontaneous organic decomposition and each specific form of infectious 
disease are the results of the vital manifestations of special germs — • 
differing in each case — or whether they are caused by the molecular 
movements of organic matter in peculiar states of decay ; for that 
which we aim at, and which we undoubtedly are able to accomplish, 
is the destruction or prevention of the hurtful thing which causes 
offense or produces disease. And as in many cases this is associated 
with the changes incidental to organic decomposition, it may be 
effected in one of four ways — as, first, by strengthening the affinities 
of organic substances, and thus enabling them to resist decay 
secondly, by so acting upon them with chemical agents as to produce 
new compounds which are not susceptible of organization or decay; 
thirdly, by hurrying on the changes of decomposition and oxidation, 
so that the particles may quickly arrive at their final stages of decay, 
and be brought to rest; and, fourthly, by the use of special agents 
which are found to have specific powers of disinfection. 

As examples of the nrst of these methods of preventing decay I 
may allude to the effect of cold and to the dessication of organic matters. 

As instances of the second I will refer experimently to the coagn- 
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laticm of albuminous matters by alcohol, creosote, the mineral acids, 
and most mineral salts. 

Under the third head are the oxidising influence of chlorine, 
hypochlorous acid, premanganate of potash, and atmospheric air, aided 
hy ^vater and porous substances. 

And as examples of the fourth method of disinfection, I may allud 
to sulphurous acid, to carbolic and cresylic acids, and to the volatile oils. 
The relative values of these several disinfecting substances have 
Again andagainbeen tested by experiment. AsfarbackastheyeariSsS 
I entered very fully intothequestionof their action on sewage; but very 
recently they have been examined by Dr. John Dougall, of Glasgow, and 
Dr. Crace Calvert, of Manchester, with the view of ascerta ining their re- 
spective disenfecting powers, as tested by their action on protoplasmic 
and fungus life, and on vaccine lymph. I have tabulated the principal 
results of these experiments, and submit them to you for examination. 
Let us therefore discuss them in the order in which they are there 
placed : — 

I. The Mineral Acids. — These are Sulfhurous Acid, Nitric 
Acid, Hydrochloric or Muriatic Acid, Sulphnric Acid, and Chromic 
Acid. This is the order in which Dr. Dougall found they prevented 
the development of infusoria in infusion of hay, in urine, and in a 
mixture of beef-juice and egg albumen — sulphurous acid being the 
least effective, and chromic acid the most; for in the Brst case as much 
as, one part of sulphurous acid in 117 of water was required to prevent 
such life during six days, ^vhile in the last case as little as one part in 
2200 of water was suflicient. A like conclusion was arrived at when 
a solution of one part of the substance in 500 of water was used with 
ji little beef-juice or egg-albumen. Dr. Crace Calvert, however, found 
that sulphurous acid was more powerful in its action than nitric or 
sulphuric acid when used in the proportion of one part in a thousand of 
solution of albumen, for in the case of sulphurous acid it required 
eleven days to produce vibrio life and twenty-one days for fungus 
life, there being no putrid or mouldy odour for more than forty days; 
whereas with the like proportion of nitric or sulphuric acid the exis- 
tence of such life was observed on the ninth and tenth days. In all 
cases the addition of these acids in small proportions, as from i to 2 
per cent,, to putrid matters swarming with animalcules immediately 
arrested life. In like manner the vitality of vaccine lymph was com- 
pletely destroyed by the vapours of these acids. It would seem, there- 
fore, that they are all powerful disinfectants, and this accords with 
experience; for as far back as the year 1773 Guy ton Morveau, one of the 
most distinguished chemists of France, recommended muriatic-acid 
vapour as a means of disinfecting hospitals; and in 1797 Dr. Car- 
jnichael Smith obtained a Parliamentary grant of ^5000 for the suc- 
cessful use of nitrous fumes in the dism^ction of our prisons. But 
sulphurous acid enjoys a reputation of much more ancient date. Ho- 
fnar tells us that Ulysses, afler destroying the suitors, fumigated the 
rooms in which the bodies lay, as well as the rest of the palace, with 
the fumes of "pestaverting sulphur." Ovid, too, in the "Fasti" 
«peaks of the cleansing and purifying power of sulphur; and Pliny, 
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in his "Natural History," says "that brimstone is employed c 
ously in hallowing of houses, for many are of opinion that the per- 
fume and burning thereof will keep out all enchantments — yea, and 
drive away any foul Bends and evil spirits that do haunt the place." The 
Chinese have always attached considerable importance to the action of 
burning sulphur as an disinfectant, and have from time immemorial 
used pastilles of sulphur for internal fumigation, and squibs and 
crackers for external. 

In the act of generating the gas by burning sulphur in atmospheric 
air, thirty-t^vo-parts of it by weight combine with the same weight of 
oxygen to produce sixty-four parts of sulphurous anhydride, which 
occupies precisely the same hulk or volume as that of the oxygen con- 
sumed. The density of the gas is considerable, for its specific gravity 
is Z.347, or very nearly twice and a quarter that of atmospheric air; a 
cubic foot of the gas, therefore, weighs atrifle less than i3o6 grains, and 
it takes 603 grains of sulphur and a cubic foot of oxvgen, representing^ 
five cubic feet of air, to produce it. Its chief characteristic is its 
powerful odour; for as little as one part or volume of the gas in 
100,000 volumes of air is readily discoverable by the nose; nine parts 
of it in 100,000 of air are disagreeable, and provoke coughing; 
twenty parts of it in that qnantity of air are powerfully irritating; and 
forty-three parts of it in ioo,oooof air, or rather more than four parts fn 
10,000 of air, are actually irrespirable, and a much smaller quantity 
than this will rapidly kill plants. Water absorbes from forty to fifty 
times its bulk of the gas, and produces a solution of powerful antiseptic 
and disinfecting properties. The same is the case with the combina- 
tions of the acid with alkalies forming the sulphites and bisulphites. 

2, The Organic Acids — as Carbolic, Cresylic, Acetic, Picric^ 
and Benzoic Acids — are ail disinfectant and antiseptic. According to 
Dr. Dougall, the most po^verful of them is benzoic acid, for as little 
as one part of it in 533 of water will prevent the appearance oT 
infusorial life, whereas as much as one part of acetic acid in 125 of 
water is necessary for this purpose. Carbolic acid occupies an inter- 
mediate position, for it requires one part of the acid in 267 of an 
organic solution to arrest the developments of animalcules for six days ; 
moreover, according to Dr. Dougall, the addition of one part of 
carbolic add to 200 parts of a solution swarming with infusoria had no 
injurious action on them, although the like proportion of picric or 
benzoic acid was immediately fatal to them. So also with r^pect to 
vaccine lymph: air saturated with the vapour of carbolic acid at ordi- 
nary temperatures had no destructive effect on its vitality after expos- 
ure thereto for twenty-four hours; and even when mixed with the 
lymph in the proportion of 1 per cent., and allowed to dry, the 
activitj- of the virus was not impaired. Pettenkofer, indeed, has shown 
that although carbolic acid will arrest the development of ferment 
cells, it does not destroy their vitality; for if after such treatment they 
are freely diluted with water, they again start into activity. Its 
antiseptic power, hoiw ever, is evidently great; for, according to Dr_ 
Cracc Calvert, the presence of one part of the acid in 1000 in an or- 
ganic solution will check decomposition and prevent the appearance 
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vibrio or fungus life for more than forty days. At the Morgue in 
Paris, where the acid has been freely used, Dr. Devergie found tliat in 
hot summer weather one part of carbolic acid (No. 5, which contains 
S5 per cent, of carbolic and cresylic acids) in 191X) of ■water, freely ap- 
plied to the dead bodies, completely prevented putrefaction; and even 
when diluted to the extent of ooe part in 4000 of water the affect was 
most marked. In my own experiments in the city of London I have 
noticed that a verj- small quantity of carbolic acid in the sewers pre- 
vented decomposition, and that a solution of i per cent., of it upon 
meat arrested putrefaction. 

. Specimens of the acids are upon the table, there being several varieties 
of it in comerce for different purposes. The pure acid is a camphor- 
like solid, ■which fuses at 95° F. and boils at 366° F., the boiling 
foint of cresylic add, with which it is commonly associated, being 397°. 
t is not very soluble in water — only to the extent of obout 3 per 
cent. — but is is freely soluble in alcohol, ether, and glycerin. ft has 
no acid reaction on litmus paper, although it combines with the alkalies 
to form salts. A good test, indeed, for the purity of carbolic acid is 
the solubility of five parts of it in one part of caustic soda dissolved in 
ten of water. You have seen its powerful coagulating action on albu- 
men, and I hardly need say that it is an energetic caustic, 

The commercial preparations of it are — i, the pure crystals for 
medical use; 2, the fluid crystals of the British Pharmacopoeia strength 
for surgical purposes; 3, the loose crystals for disinfection; and No. 4 
and No. 5 for commoner purposes. The last-named variety, as pre- 
pared by Messrs. Calvert and Co., is guaranteed to contain 85 per 
cent, of carbolic and cresylic acids, free from tar oils and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and this is well suited for all the commoner kinds of disen- 
fection. It may be used in the proportion of half a pint of the acid to 
two gallons of water, and if the odour is objectionable, the purer 
quality. No. 4, may be employed. Other preparations of it are '■Hhe 
powder" (carbolate of lime), which should contain at least 15 per cent, 
of acid as shown by the neutralization of the lime ■with hydrochloric 
acid" ^'■McDougalts fluid carbolate^'' which is the acid in neutral 
combination ;"C/i^'j ii«/we//ic/»'y»irf," which is a solution of the acid in 
soft-soap; '■'■Westerlon's patent zymotic fluid, which is a mixture of 
carbolic acid, pyroligneous acid, and ether, with a little scent; and 
there are several kinds of carbolic acid and coal tar soaps. But it is 
best to avoid these nostrums and rely on the action of the pure or 
nearly pure acid. 

3. The Alkalies — Lime, Potash, Soda, and Ammonia — are not 
very powerful disinfectents unless they are used in a somewhat con- 
centrated state.'when they are useful for detergent purposes and for the 
destruction of organic matter. Cream of lime, for example, as well as 
a strong solution of potash and soda, may be advantageously employ- 
ed in cleansing rooms, stables, cattle-sheds, slaughter-houses, etc.; and 
fio^wdered lime, sprinkled freely about cellars, church vaults, cattle 
airs, etc., will absorb moisture, carbonic acid, etc., and help the oxida- 
tion of organic matters. Added to sewage in proportion of from ten 
to twenty grains per gallon, it combines with the carbonic and phos- 
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phoric acids, forming a flocculent precipitate which rapidly subsides, 
and carries ^vith it all suspended matters as vrell as a notable propor- 
tion of soluble organic matter. It likewise kills the infusoria of the 
sewage, and checks the decomposition of it for several days. 

4. The Haloids. — The most important of these are Iodine, Chlo- 
rine, Chloride of Lime, Chloride of Zinc, Chloride of Aluminium 
( Chloraluni), and common Salt. Iodine, is not of much practical im- 
portance, although it has been recommended for use in the sick-cham- 
bei. Nhlorlne, however, is a powerfiil disinfectent, and has been used 
with considerable success from the time (1^91-92) when Fourcroy, 
the distinguished French chemist, [proposed it as a fumigating agent. 
It 13 easily prepared by adding black oxide of manganese to strong 
muriatic acid — using about a quarter of a pound of the former to half 
a pint of the latter in a basin or dish, — frequently stirring the mixture, 
and, if possible, heating it. It is also produced by the gradual addition 
of muriatic acid to permanganate of potash (Condy's fluids ; and this, 
indeed, is very like the preparation now advertised under tne name of 
chlorozone — the muriatic or hydrochlorous acid having been added in 
comparatively small proportion. Chlorine is a heavy gas, its specific 
gravity being as nearly as possible two and a half times that of atmos- 
pheric air. It is extremely irritating, and, like sulphurous acid, cannot 
be effectively and safely used in the sick-chamber except for sweeten- 
ing the air, as the quantity necessary to disinfect is irrespirable. The 
same is the case with chloride of lime, when its acid (hypochlorous) is 
set free by carbonic or muriatic acid, as it must be to become an 
eflective aearial disinfectent. In proper proportions, however, both of 
these agents are powerful disinfectents, as they not only check putrid- 



ity and the development of animalcules in organic solutions, but they 
also kill such creatures when added in the proportion of about 4 per 
cent., and they destroy the vitality of vaccine lymph. Like other 



agents 'which favour oxidation, they actually promote decay and the 
generation of infusorial life when used in small proportion. To disin- 
fect with chlorine, therefore, or with hypochlorous acid, the chamber 
must be vacated, so that the air may become charged with at least i 
per cent, of these agents, and then the destruction of the miasm or 
contagium is Insured. A solution of chloride of lime in the proportion 
of one pound to two gallons of water {5 per cent.) is useful for wash- 
ing floors, etc., but it must be used cautiously for the disinfection of 
clothing, as solutions of this strength act injuriously on animal tissues, 
although they are not so hurtful to vegetable fibers. 

Chloride of Soda (Labarraque's liquid) is acompound homologous 
with chloride of lime, and it enters into the composition of Watt's 
chlorinated soap; but as it rapidly umiergoes decomposition, the 
antiseptic power of the soap is nil. 

Chloride of Zinc (Sir William Burnett's fluid) is a liquid which 
ranges from 1309 to 1594 of specific gravity — the former containing 
about 30 per cent, of chloride, and the latter about 54. Its action is 
evidently due to its power of coagulating albumen, and of absorbing 
ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen. Used in the proportion of one 
part of the chloride to 300 of water it instantly destroys infusorial life, 
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and even when diluted so as to contain but one part in looo of an 
organic liquid it checks decomposition, and prevents the appearance 
of animalcules and fungi for more than forty days.. Its cnief use, 
however, is as an disinfectant of fiecal matters; for it has no power as 
an atrial disinfectant, and is too corrosive in its action for textile fabrics. 
Chloride of Aluminium or Ckloralum, which is a solution contain- 
ing about 15 per cent, of the salt, appears, from the researches of Dr. 
Dougall, to be powerfully antiseptic, for when used in proportion of 
only one part of the substance to 933 of water is prevented the 
development of animalcules for six days. Dr. Grace Calvert also 
■ found that an organic solution jrontaining one part of chloralum in 
1000 of the solution did not exhibit vibrio life until after ten days. In 
another experiment, however, with albumen and starch-paste — each 
containing 2 per cent, of the substance — decomposition with offensive 
odour began in nine or ten days; and in my own researches I found 
that putrefactive decomposition could not be prevented with less than 
4 per cent, of the substance. In the illustrations before you, you will 
notice how ineffective it is in checking putrefactive decomposition. 
Moreover it is not an aerial disinfectant, and is therefore worthless in 
a sick-room ; and with regard to its deodorising power it manifestly 
does not contain anything which is capable of absorbing putrid miasms. 
Like common alum, however, and crude sulphate of alumina, it is a 
good precipitating agent for sewage, and when combined with the 
action of lime it thoroughly defsecates such matters. 

5. Mineral Sulphates — as Sulphate of Zinc, Sulphate of Iron, 
common Alum, and Sulphate of Copper, as well as the waste solu- 
tions of metalic salts from wire-working, iron- galvanising, lacquering, 
etc. — are useful disinfectants when the object is to coagulate albumin- 
ous matters and to destroy living organisms, as well as to neutralise 
offensive miasms. Each of these substances will prevent the manifes- 
tation of infusorial life in organic solutions containing from one to four 
parts of the salt in the icxx>; and a solution composed of from one to 
two pounds of the substance in a gallon of water is a good disinfectant 
of drains and of fsca! matters directly they are discharged from the 
body. Mudie's disinfectant is sulphate of iron or green copperas, 
which is the cheapest of all these substances. None of them, however, 
can be advantageously used as aerial disinfectants, as they are not in any 
case volatile. 

6. Permanganate of Potash and Chlorozone are both oxidising 
agents, and do not appear to exert much action on vital manifestations, 
but they are very active in the destruction of dead organic matter. 
The use, therefore, of these agents in the sick-room as disinfectants is 
altogether fallacious, for we have no reliable evidence of their power 
of destroying contaigia. The sheet, indeed, saturated with Condy's 
fluid, which is recommended to be hung up in the sick-chamber, will 
quickly, like other dead organic matter, decompose the fluid and 
render it inert. This property, however, of attacking and oxidising 
dead and decaying organic matters give its value as a means of puri- 
fy'vci"^ portable water, and for this purpose it is alone useful. The same 
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may be said of chlorozone, for the smalt quantity of free chlorine 
present in it is not capable of much energy of action. 

7. The Volatile Oils— as Camphor Turpentine, etc.— are 
probably effective to some extent, for we not only perceive that they 
hinder the development of animalcules and fungi, but they also gene- 
rate ozone; for ages, indeed, these substances have enjoyed a high 
reputation as trustworthy disinfectants and deodorisers. They are the 
correctives universally employed in religious worship, and from time 
immemorial they have entered into the composition of the ointments 
of the high priest and the incense of the altar. Among eastern 
nations the practice of fumigating the house with costly spice and rich- 
smelling drugs has been contemporaneous with history. During the 
middle ages, when the plague, the black death, and the sweating sick- 
ness decimated the cities of Europe, immense importance was attached 
to these agents as disinfectents. The advice of the learned Dr. Caius, 
who wrote of the sweating sickness in 1552, was to "have always your 
handkerchief perfumed with a mixture of spices for your nose and 
your mouth, both within your house and without, and in your 
mouth a piece either of setwel or of the root of Enula campana well 
steeped before in vinegar roseate, or a mace, or berie of juniper. In 
■want of such perfumes, as before said, take of myrrh and dried rose- 
leaves, of each a like quantity, with a little frankincense, for the like 
purpose, and cast it upon the coals, or burn juniper and their berries." 
Until very recently, too, the practice in our criminal courts was to lay a 
bunch of rue on each side of the prisoner, to prevent the spread of 
contagion brought from the infected goal. Now, it is a curious fact, 
as I will show you experimentally, that the oxidation of perfumes and 
volatile oils is generally accompanied with an active ozonisation of the 
atmosphere— indeed. Professor Paolo Mantegazza, of Pavia, who has 
carefully investigated this subject, says that it is a very convenient 
method of obtaining ozone : for under the influence of light (especially 
solar light) and air the essential oils, even in small quantities, will ozonise 
™™P**^''ve]y large proportions of atmospheric oxygen. It may 
well be, therefore, that the volatile oils and essences deserve the repu- 
tation they have so long enjoyed as purifying agents; and that the 
recommendation of Empedocles, to plant aromatic and balsamic herbs 
about your house as preventives of pestilence, is supported by scientific 
OS well as im pineal facts. Moreover, as benzoic acid is a large con - 
^^'■"^■J^ '^f.the incense used in the Latin and Greek churches, it is pos- 
sible, looking at its antiseptic powers, that this also may be usefiil as a 
dam{ectent,~Medical Times and Gazette. 

EDITORIAL. 
THE ELIXIR QUESTION. 

We call the attention of our readers to the report on formulas for 
elixirs, which we reprint in this issue. We hope that the adoption of 
authentic formulas for this class of preparation by this National Associa- 
tion of Pharmacists will receive the hearty endorsement of every hon- 
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orable member of the medical profession, and publicity be given the 
formulas by their publication in every medical journal throughout the 
land. We do suggest that whenever this class of remedies seem desira- 
ble for the combating of disease, the pre scriber prefix the letters A.P.A. 
This will prevent on the part of the dispenser the substituting of the 
worthless concotions of A. B, & C, and at the same time it will give 
this Elixir Quackery, (the eligitimate offspring) of " Elegant Pharmacy 
of the Period "its" death "cold." 

Whenever we have protested against this existing evils the query 
has been, why do not the American Pharmaceutical Association 
adopt formulas for this class of remedies, so that the same may become 
the authoratative standard to the manufacturer, prescriber, and dis- 
penser .' The Association has responded by presenting this series of 
practical formulas, and recommending them to the profession at large 
for use. Now let the members of the Medical and Pharmacal profes- 
sion accept and adopt the formulas, and we prophesy that the occupa- 
tion of the elixir vendors will cease to exist. The report is prefaced- 
with the following: 

To the Medical Socieliet of the United States: 

At the Tweaty-First Annual Meeting of the American PliarmaceiUicnl Associa- 
tion, heW in the City o( RicUiuond, Va., in September last, a Rt-iiort on fiinnulaa 
for Elixirs was read, and the foilaning reBolutiuii was then adopted : 

" Sesolned, That this report be adopted, with the recominendatioc that these 
formulas be used by the members of the Association, and that tlie Secretary be 
instructed to send a printed copy of this report to the medical societies oi the 
Union, with the suggestion that physiciaDS, if prescribing^ elixirs at all, prescrilM 
only such formulas as have been adoptedby this Association," 

The nndersigned takes plasure to send herewith a copy uf tlie ahove-meptiened 
report, containing formulas for a number of Bo-called medicinal elixirs. It being 
desirable that even UDofficinal preparations should be uniformly made throughout 
the country, it is hoped that your nonorable body may deem it expedient to take 
such action Id this matter as may tend to secure this much desired uniformity. 
Very respeclfully, 

John H. Maisch, Phak, D., 
PermaneDt Secretary American Pharmaceutical Association- 
ISC NoRTB Tenth Stbrbt, Philadklpsia, December, 1878. 



THE TENNESSEE PHARMAUAL GAZETTE. 

The first number of this new Pharmacal publication has been re- 
ceived. We are pleased with its general appearance, which speaks well 
for the energy and progress existing in so young an organization as the 
Tennessee College of Pharmacy, and the Tennessee Pharmaceutical 
Association by whose authority it is published. We wish it success, its 
field of usefulness is large, and if it follows closely its title " Eclectic " 
it will always be found fighting in the good cause, and for the progress 
of .the profession. 



Book Reviews, and other items, were crowded out for want o( 
space, and will appear in our next issue. 
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BOTANIC PHARMACY. 

BY THOS. J. COVELI.. 

Under this titlt the writer will endeavor to explain the mcaiiing 
of the not nnconimon terms number six, and composition, us well 
as the methods of preparing them, according to the original formulas 
of Samuel Thomson, Botanist, and founder of the Tiiomsoman 
System of medical practice, bora Feb. 9th, 1769, at Alstead, Ches- 
hire connty, New Hampshire. His system.of practice was publish- 
ed ill an 8vo volume of 396 pages, and was entitled "New Guide to 
health, or Botanic Family Physician, containing a complete system 
of practice, on a plan entirely new, with a description of the vegeta- 
bles made use of, and directions for preparing ana administering them, 
to cure disease, to which is prefixed a narrative of the life and medi- 
cal discoveries of the author; by Samuel .Thomson, Boston, 1835. 
" The first zzS pagej of the book contain the narrative of the life and 
medical discoveries of the author, and is replete with many tales of his 
many trials and tribulations, in the treatment of disease, and establish- 
ing his system through the United States; on March 3d 1813 the 
U. S, Patent office granted him a Patent, for his system of medical 
practice, which, he says, had cost him twenty years of hard l.tbor, 
with much suffering and expense. 

The second portion of the volume contains the complete system of 
practice, and a description of the vegetables used, together with di- 
rections for their preparation. 

The plan adopted in describing such articles as he thought neces- 
sary to mention, giving directions how to prepare and administer 
them, was to class them under numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, which forme<l 
his system of practice, this was tJiought to be the best way to give a 
correct and full understanding of the whole subject, each number is 
intended to effect a certain object, which is stated in the heading to 
each, as they arc introduced, every article therefore that is useful in 
promoting such objects will be described as applicable to the number 
under which it is classed. The three first are used to remove disease, 
the others as restoratives. 

No, 1. — To cleanse the stomach, overpower the cold, and promote 
a free perspiration. 

Emetic Herb, Lobelia, Inflata: then follows a description of 
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its properties and usts, and the methods of preparations, which were 
three in number. First, the powdered leases and pods. Second, a 
Tincture, made from the green herb in proof spirit, equal bulks of 
each. Third, the seeds in powder, No, z, (Caj,'ennej in powder, of 
each half an ounce, Umbil (American Valerian.) m powder, one 
dram, No. 6, (Hot Drops) one gill. 

No. 3— To retain the internal vital heat of the system, and cause 
a free perspiration 

Cayenne, (Capsicum), then follow a description of its properties 
and uses. The only preparation required is the powder. 

No. 3- — To scour the stomach and bowels, and remove the canker. 

Bayberry root bark, and White pond lily root, in powder, equal 
parts, one ounce of the inixed powders, to a pint of boiling water. 

No. 4. — Bitters to correct the Bile, and restore digestion. 

Take of Bitter herb, (Balmony) Barberry, and Poplar bark, in 
powder, equal parts, one ounce of the mixed powders, to a pint of hot 
water, and half a pint of Alcohol ; for hot bitters, add a teaspoonful 
of No. 2, (Cayenne). 

No. 5.— Syrups for the Dysentery, to strengthen the stomach and 
bowels, and restore weak patients. Take of Poplar, bsrk of the root, 
Bayberry, bark of the root, of each one pound; and boil in two gal- 
lons of water, strain, and add to the liquid seven pounds of refined 
sugar, boil, and then add half a pound of ground Peachmeats; when 
cold add one gallon of Brandy. 

No, 6. — Rheumatic Drops, to remove p:un, prevent mortifica- 
tion, and promote a natural heat. Hot Drops is the name in general 
use for this preparation, for the past twenty years, although it is not 
mentioned as such by its author. Take one gallon of fourth proof 
Brandy, or any kind of highwines, one pound of Gum Myrrh, in 
powder, one ounce of No. 2, (Cayenne); and put them in a stone jug, , 
and boil a few minutes in a kettle of water, let stand for a week, with 
occasional agitation, then strain. To be used internally, or applied 
externally. 

This completes the series of numbered medicines, and includes the 
important vegetables used in the practice; then follows a description 
of thirty-six vegetables of less importance, which ivere used as sub- 
stitutes, for those of the series, only two of which will be mentioned. 
Nerve Powder. — This is American Valerian, (Cypripedium) half 
ii teaspoonful of ponder in hot water for nervous diseases. 

Composition, or Vegetable Powder, — Take of Bavberry root bark 
jz pounds; Ginger root I pound; Cayenne 2 ounces; Cloves 3 ounces, 
all in fine powder and mix together. Take a teaspoonful of the pow- 
der with an equal quantity of sugar, and pour upon them a half tea- 
cup full of boiling water; to be taken when cool. 

Then, Cough Powder, Cancer Plaster, Salve, Strengthening Plas- 
ter. Volatile Salt, Nerve Ointment, finishing with. Stock of medicines 
for a family of common size for one year. I ounce Emetic Herb, 
1 pound Ginger root, 2 ounces Cayenne, i pint Rheumatic Drops, 
>4 pounds Bayberrv root bark, i pound Poplar bark. 

New York Citv, Febr., 1S74. 
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Upon enquiry for Fluid Extract of Wild Cherry, we are invari- 
ably supplied with an article of very thin consistence, void of sugar, 
of very dark color, exceedingly bitter taste and as astringent as if 
made from oak bark, doubtless more litted for Tanner's purposes than 
to be taken into the human stomach, saying nothing of its medicinal 
properties. 

In the first place the article as found in the market is as above des- 
cribed, and I regard it as being entirely unfit for the purposes for 
which Fluid Extract of Wild Cherry is generally used, excepting it 
be indicated in certain forms of diarrhosa. 

I am sorry to Say, that not more than one-eighth of our practicing 
Physicians ai-e competent to judge of the quality or genuineness of 
the articles the druggist is dispensing to their patients. 

I do not by any means excuse or screen the so called druggist for 
not knowing how^this class of remedies or medicines are made, much 
less able to judge as to the purity and elegance of the extract in ques- 
tion. As it is generally found in the market it looks very much as 
though it had been evaporated by boiling to concentration, or else 
nothing more than a saturated tincture; in either case containing no 
Hydrocyanic acid, at least I have been unable to detect it in any of the 
samples I have examined of Tilden & Co., Parke, Davis & Co., 
Thayer & Co., McKesson & Robbins, Chas. Ellis & Son, and others 
representing themselves to be standard manufacturers of the U. S. 
Pharmacopceia, All these samples have a similarity of appearance, 
some burned a little more than others, many of the samples being 
nearly black and very astringent. I tried to eliminate the Hydrocy- 
anic acid in each of them by evaporating the alcohol, then adding an 
emulsion of almonds, but without the desired effect, evidently the 
would be extract did not contain any Amygdalin. 

While we have a Pharmacopoeia for our guide and standard, let us 
as Pharmacists maintain its integrity to the letter, condemn and dis- 
countenance these base impositions in the market for Fluid Extracts. 

If there is a so called druggist in our great country, who does not 
know how to make fluid extracts, let him at once apply himself to 
learn the art of preparing them for his own use, and from the experi- 
ence gained he will be enabled to judge of the quality of the prepara- 
tions in question, and be better qualified to perform the dudes of his 
calling. By employing his time and talents for the advancement of 
the profession, he will merit the confidence of the physician and the 
public, and prove a real benefit to the communit)' at large. He then 
can also recommend to the physician and his patrons that the prepara- 
tion is as represented, not taking the mere label of some unscrupulous 
manufecturer as sufficient proof of the merits and medicinal value of 
the remedy. 

Alas! there arc too many now in our ranks who are ready and 
willing to take the label for a true representation Of the contents 
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whether it is right or wrong, they never take the trouble to examine 
into the matter or analyze it even if they are competent to do so, but 
dispense the article thus bought, and even offer as a defence " that is 
wliat 1 bought it for," though the article may produce prolonged suf- 
fering or other serious results to the entrusting patient. 

The preparations of different manufacturers by the same name in 
the market, occasions frequently much trouble. and explanation on the 
part of the dispenser, when necessity compels the repetition of a pre- 
scription with the production of another manufacturer. The patient 
at one detects the substitution, even in mixed solutions, and very rea- 
sonably supposes he or she is taking an entirelj' different remedy, 
though the pharmacist may declare the opposite. 

The various manufacturers all desire to have it understood theirs is 
of officinal strength, and are particular to label them as such, when 
the preparations bear on their very face a base falsehood. Take if 
you please the Fluid Extracts of Rhubarb, Cinchona, or Wild Cherry, 
that have U. S. P. at the right hand end of the label, in large plain 
letters, and compare them with those ■which you know to be strictly U- 
S. p. of your own make, and one might well say that some establish- 
ments supply the wants of the trade for each Fluid Extract out of the 
same U. S. P. tank. 

Therefore, if we as Pharmacists, wish to lay claim to protection- 
sry laws for the regulation of pharmacy, and receive the honorable 
standing due our profession from the public at large, we should have 
our standard so high, and motives so pure, that our labels may be a 
guide and safeguard to all, 

Ulica, Ohio. 

REMARKS ON SYRUP OF WILD CHERRY. 
By Adolf G. Vogeler. 

It may appear ridiculous that at the present time everybody rushes 
into print with this theme, and to venture another word may seem 
preposterous; nevertheless, a short account of my experience with 
this drug may pi-ove acceptable. 

Wild cherry bark is universally considered a most valuable constituent 
of our materia medica, both on account of its inherent sedative as well 
as tonic and astringent properties. Of the different preparations from 
the bark, the syrup, perhaps, is most in use, as it gives general satis- 
faction, although it may doubtlessly be improved upon as evinced by 
the numerous communications to our pbarmacal journals. 

When prescribing syrup of wild cherry, the question presents itself 
for consideration: what are the virtues sought for by the physician ? 
The fluid extract should, of course, represent the bark as nearly as 
possible, but as to the syrup: is it given for its sedative properties 
alone, dependent on the presence of hydrocyanic acid, or is it expect- 
ed also to contain astringent principles, etc? The latter view being 
correct, then the process of the pharmacopceia is not efficient. 

Glycerin, the much used and much abused, has been called to the 
rescue, though condemned by some writers in toto, who will not con- 
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sent to its being used at all from principle ; and, truly, its application 
has been made altogether too general, without judgment or restraint. 
A good thing, nevertheless, in its right place, ought not to be rejected. 

Mr. J. B, Moore, in an essay on infusion of wild cherry, says: — 
Glycerin is one of the best solvents for the bitter principles of wild 
chtrry bark that we have, and when associated with water forms a 
menstruum perfectly adapted for extracting the active medicinal virtues 
of the bark." This proposition bears the stamp of truth. Other 
pharmacists seem to have considered the subject, and in a communi- 
cation to the yournal of Pharmacy^ the addition of some glycerin to 
the aqueous menstruum has been suggested, but in a wrong order of 
proceeding; for, according to Mr. R. Rother's investigations, this 
agent is directly opposed to the formation of hydrocyanic acid in the 
bark; therefore, glycerin should not be directed to be mixed with the 
first portion of the menstruum. In order to obtain the greatest 
amount of hydrocyanic acid, and at once to extract all the bitterness 
and astringency, a good formula should be constructed thus : macerate 
the finely powdered bark with a sufficient amount of water, then per- 
colate with a mixture composed of water and glycerin. 

The observation of the retarding action of glycerin on the reaction 
between amygdalin and emulsin had not been made public, when in- 
stinctive inference led me, some six months ago, to construct the fol- 
lowing formula on this principle. 

Take of wild cherry bark, in fine powder, five troy ounces. 

Glycerin, four fiuid ounces. 

Water, sufficient quantity. 

Sugar, granulated, twenty-three troy ounces. 

Moisten the bark thoroughly with sufficient water, pack firmly in 
a glass percolator, cover well, and allow to macerate for twenty-four 
hours; then pour on it the glycerin previously mixed with eight fluid 
ounces of water. After this has disappeared from the surface, con- 
tinue percolation with water to make the liquid measure sixteen fluid 
ounces, and after removing this, continue the process till three fluid 
ounces more of percolate have been obtained. Add the sugar to the 
reserved portion, and agitate repeatedly. Then pour off the concen- 
trated syrup, and by means of the second percolate and sufficient 
water (to make the finished product measure thirty-two fluid ounces,) 
dissolve what sugar has not been taken up previously. As will be 
observed the amount of sugar is less than that of the pharmacopceia, 
warranted by the presence of glycerin, it not only adding to its sweet- 
ness, and preserving properties, but adding to a great extent the 
bitterness of the drug to the preparation. Thus made, the syrup con- 
tains no greater per cent, of hydrocyanic add, yet it exhibits a 
decidedly "stronger" appearance in regard to color, coupled with a 
taste, although not as pleasant as that of the officinal, yet character- 
istic of the crude drug in a marked degree 

A very curious phenomena may here be mentioned for which the 
writer is unable to oflfer an explanation. On one occasion, while pre- 
paring this syrup, the first two or three fluid ounces that passed from 
the percolator were observed to be in good order, the apparatus was 
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accordingly left to itself, but lo! when examined after some time,, 
about eight ounces of percolate were found in the receiver, looking 
turbid and muddy, as though some resinous substance had been pre- 
cipitated. No sediment would form on standing, nor did simple filtra- 
tion avail, therefore, as a last resort, some filtering paper, m shreds 
were added, the mixture shaken a numbei- of times and finally thrown 
on a new filter. The result proved quite satisfactory, and what slight 
turbidness remained was entirely removed after dissolving the sugar. 
February ^ 1874. 



BALSAM OF SULPHUR. 
(O/. Lini. SulfAuralum.) 

BY HENRY KERBER. 

Balsam of Sulphur, though not officinal in our Pharmacoposia for 
a number of years, is still used in large qiiantities, especially in the 
country and in the manufacture of Harlem Oil. It is really a blessing 
to Pharmacists that this preparation has been made unofficinal; for, 
^mong all the preparations, we can hardly think of one, with a more 
disgusting odor than that of Balsam of Sulphur; and whoever has 
made it once will never forget this odor, but will think of it for years 
with a horror of its manipulation. 

For the preparation ot this balsam one gallon Raw Linseed Oil 
and one quart of Malaga Olive Oil are heated in an iron or brass ket- 
tle, holding three or four times the quantity of the oils used, over a 
charcoal furnace, at the temperature of about 300 ° Fahr. or near the 
boiling point, which temperature is indicated by the peculiar odor of 
the vapors arising from the decomposition of the oils ; then adding two 
poimds of dry Hour of sulphur, in small portions, say ]/^ oz. from time 
to time, constantly stirring with a wooden spatula until portion after 
portion is dissolved. 

As the vapors are inflamable, care should be taken to have a tight 
lid, or a few wet towels at hand to extinguish the flames if necessary. 
At first the oils retain their yellowish color, but after three-fourths of 
the sulphur has been used the mixture turns darker. The sulphur 
dissolves easily in the oils, but if the temperature has not been raised 
to 480 ^ Fahr. will partly separate from the oils, after cooling, in the 
form of a ciystalline powder, the balsam remaining liquid and dissol- 
ving incompletely in oil of Turpentine. 

If the oils are heated above this temperature, not necessarily to the 
boiling point, (600 ^ Fahr.) the sulphur will become amorphous or go 
into the Gamma Modification and will remain there perfectly dis- 
solved. 

A seething is only to be feared after three-fourths of the sulphur 
has been used, and when by stirring it can be felt that the oils are 
getting thick at the bottom of the kettle. It should then be taken off 
the furnace, the remainder of the sulphur gradually added and stirred 
diligently. 
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Another vessel should be at hand so that if it should foam over the 
balsam may be caught. 

Having all the sulphur in, the critical moment is at hand. The 
reaction upon the oils, which have not only dissolved the sulphur, but 
have also entered into a chemical combination with it, then begins and 
generates such a heat that a seething, and if the kettle be on the fur- 
nace too long a foaming over of the substance takes place. 

Letting it quietly run into the other vessel until the reaction is 
over, a gelatinous mass will be found on cooling, which should be 
mixed with an equal quantity of Raw Linseed Oil, and again heated 
until it has dissolved. Then strain through a sieve. This on cooling 
forms an empyreumatic, odoriferous, honey-like fluid; which upon 
being mixed with Oil of Turpentine forms a clear liquid. 

Harlem Oil is sitnply a mixture of one part Balsam of Sulphur 
with three parts of Oil of Turpentine. It is used internally in dis- 
eases of the kidneys, chronic catarrh, pulmonary complaints, and gen- 
erally in all complaints where Oil of Turpentine is indicated. On ac- 
count of its acrid taste and disgusting odor it should only beused for 
beasts and not for mankind. 



"DIAMOND" POWDER. 

BY CARL LINKS, 

There are two varieties of this article in the market, one of which 
cught to be discountenanced by the trade. 

We refer to the variety which consists of finely divided glass, the 
kind most commonly met with at present. 

It is made by blowing glass as thinly as possible, then fracturing 
the bulbs, and pulverizing and sifting the fragments. 

In Europe where most of this "diamond" powderis manufactured, 
the workman when pulverizing makes use of a special sort of aspira- 
tor covering the mouth and nostrils, the form suggested by Prof. Tyn- 
dall and improved by Barton, being that most highly esteemed. If 
such caution is requisite in the preparation of this article is it probably 
a safe substance to be sifted upon the chignons, curls, and dresses of 
ball room belles, and then in the whirl of the giddy dance to be dis- 
seminated through an atmosphere which is rarely the purest and 
healthiest ? 

There is probably no substance not an active poison, which, ■when 
in a finely divided state, is more injurious to the lungs and air passa- 
ges than is glass. Disease and even death are caused by it ^vhen thus 
inhaled. Tt is but a few weeks ago that a death occurred in Iowa 
from this cause. 

The other variety of" Diamond" Powder is an inert mineral sub- 
stance, without sharp, cutting edges, and much resembles Talc, but 
has a higher luster. Of the two varieties this is much to be preferred 
as, besides being probably no more injurious when inhaled than fiour, 
or any similar substance, does not cut and tear the hair on being 
combed out. The two varieties may be readily distinguished by taking 
a small portion in the palm of the hand, rubbing it with the finger, or, 
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still better, by throwing 

fire. The glass variety a 

out change at the highest temperature. 

ON THE DEPLORABLE CONDITION OF PHARMACY, 
ITS CAUSES AND ITS REMEDIES. 

BY A. G. F. STREIT, PH. D. 

In the February number of this journal an able and well written 
article made its appearance, entitled, " On laws and regulations 
designed to elevate the drug business." This well defined article con- 
tains valuable truths. It shows that its author, Mr. Chas. C. Fredigke, 
has studied these matters well, and has a profound knowledge of the 
evils of pharmacy, as well as its radical remedies. A further criticism 
I do consequently not consider necessary while speaking for itself and 
sufficiently recommending the writer as a worthy member of our 
profession. 

My present article will treat of the above subject and is designed 
to add more to the valuable truths of the former. 

In the abstract of my annual report as secretary of the St. Clair 
Pharmaceutical Association of Southern Illinois, which was publkhed 
in the February number of the Am. Journ, of Pharm., I have already 
given a synopsis of the causes producing the sad degradation of phar- 
macy, and also mentioned some- of the ways and means through 
■which our profession may be brought back again to its original 
esteemed standing where it ought to belong. 

The evils causing this sad condition, attacking the life, vitality and 
even the future existence of otir profession, are so numerous and of 
such an inveterate nature, that it will require an herculean strength to 
abolish them entirely. Wherever we may give our professional eye& 
a rest we cannot fail to see them. We may travel from one city to 
another, from one small country town to another perceiving totally 
new evils, evils of which we not only have not dreamed of, but which 
we would think to be utterly impossible to exist and flourish. Never- 
theless they are existing and if we go still fiirther in our inquiry, we 
find ourselves introduced into a labyrinth, out of which we see no 
hope of delivery. 

Here we perceive a lack of scientific self-respect (professional honor 
and dignity), there a lack of morality, again a lack of knowledge of 
professional ethics, want of primary as well as pharmaceutical school 
education, total nonchalance towards the welfare and development of 
pharmacy, commercial jealousy and envy, further the customs and 
politics of dramshop keepers and shysters, selling medicines and pois- 
ons at any price if only business is made. In short we must necessa- 
rily perceive that the present system of pharmacy is rotten through 
and through, from the top to the bottom, and consequently all me 
laws enacted up to this time did not effect a radical cure of the evils 
existing, but proved to be merely palliative remedies. As long as 
reform does not begin from the inside, all laws and regulations 
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enacted by State authorities will be of but little benefit, and only- 
cover the evilg mentioned above. Good clothes furnished to a worth- 
I less man, will never cover his dirty character or his deficiency in edu- 
cation. 

Here some may probably argue, that a pharmaceutical law is better 
than none at all, and will improve the status of the profession to some 
extent. To such an argument I will answer and ask: can you satisfy 
the want of a hungry man by a small slice of bread? will it not excite 
his appetite instead of satisfying it? Is this small slice of bread a rad- 
ical cure for his hunger? Mr. Fredigke says in his article, and he is' 
perfectly right, that many articles have been published through the 
pharmaceutical press from time to time, by reading which we cannot 
fail to see that they emanated from the brains of presidents of boards 
of health or commissioners of public safety, rather than the quills 01 
druggists. He might just as well have also added, that many if not 
all of the pharmaceutical laws now existing, have been enatted 
through the aid of members of legislative bodies, having as much an 
idea of the deplorable condition of pharmacy, its necessary remedies 
and reform as a cat has of a dog's tail. 

Such representatives should remember and also know themselves, 
that such laws can only be made and enacted through the aid of the 
profession itself, shall they ever benefit to any extent the present 
status of pharmacy. They should fii-st ascertain the sentiments of the 
existiag pharmaceutical bodies, they being the only true representa- 
tives of the profession, as to whether such proposed laws can practi- 
cally be executed or not, before using their power to c.iact them. 
But why should our profession be asked to sanction a law and express 
its sentiments? We make the laws as we want them and the phar- 
macists can see to it how they can execute them! This tyrannical law 
making on the part of the legislative bodies is. worse than no law at 
all. What is the consequence of this? The certain consequence 01 
this is that the laws are not only not executed, but become the laugh- 
ing stock of the better class of citizens and will remain dead letters. 

If I had sufficient time to give a history of pharmacy of this coun- 
try from its earliest establishment up to this day, it could easily be 
shown how it was possible that such evils crept into the profession, 
but as this history is connected with the history of emigration it will 
not be necessary to specify it. 

The insufficient number of pharmaceutical establishments, and also 
scientifically educated pharmacists, before and at the commencement or 
the nineteenth century, the large increase of population after the 
establishment of the present republican form of government, did con- 
sequently not cover the medical wants and necessities of the people. 
This produced the eiToneous Jdea among a large majority of so-called 
half educated people, and even among such without education, to con- 
sider pharmacy a well paying commercial business. They entered a 
profession of which they did know that they ^vere not qualified to ful- 
fill the duties connected with it, and of which they also know that 
they wronged and outraged it. So they erected so called poison shops, 
aiid commenced to sell medicines and poisons, without regard to the 
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moral and sanitary conseqdences, only for the sake of money making, 
The introduction of such a class of people i.ito our profession, was 
not only not prohibited by the government of the states, but was ■ 
gladly seen and even sanctioned. Why should the government pro- 
hibit such outrages on the profession? There is free trade throughout 
the Union. What does the government care for the people? The 
people are the government 1 What does it care 'that thousands of its 
citizens die under the hands of unscrupulous medical and pharmaceu- 
tical quacks! It does not concern them, for it is the almighty dollar 
"which is stronger than justice and humanity. Why should tne gov- 
ernment prevent such undertakings as long as it receives heavy tax 
and revenue? I will ask the people, will you shut your eyes to the 
permanence of such a condition of medicine and pharmacy, professions 
which have your lives daily in their hands? Do you consider your 
sanitary welfare less valuable than those few dollars, which probably 
go to the state treasury? These are all fair questions, and as a man I 
shall not refrain from expressing my views. 

That the state governments are held responsible for the future con- 
sequences of the permanence of this most injurious medical and phar- 
maceutieal malpractice, allowing and encouraging every blacksmith, 
carpenter or porter in a wholesale drug store to jump into the medical 
and pharmaceutical profession, as soon as he gets tired of his original 
trade, is a matter of common sense. Our profession is really so deeply 
sunken, that it ought to be the holy duty of every member thereof to 
arise from his lethargy. If there is no hope to save it from its utter 
degradation and destruction, if there are no ways nor means on hand 
to change this status, then let us quit so ungrateful a business, for 
which the people have not the least regard. In many places the pro- 
fession is so far down that it has become utterly impossible for the sci- 
entifically educated pharmacist to make even an honest living. He is 
steadily injured by mean and cowardly tricks on the part of his oppo- 
nent. That such is the case no one of us can deny. Such deplorable 
circumstances render it almost impossible to keep well educated phar- 
macists in the profession. It makes it also almost impossible to engage 
well educated apprentices of good families. Why ? Because the hard 
sacrificial study and labor of an apprenticeship of four years is not suf- 
ficiently recompensed in the future. I have known many able and 
well educated young men, (pharmacists,) having been in our profes- 
n for five years, and were at last compelled to leave it on account of 



the sad experience they made, that they only did waste their precioi 
.time of life in a nonpaying business. They did not even earn enough 
to keep up an honest and professional living. The apothecary ought 
to earn twice as much as he does now, and his clerk ought to receive a 
much larger salary than he gets at present. 

Let us consider- for instance the apprenticeship of a banker, his 
social life and standing and his future expectations and compare it 'with 
the apprenticeship of a pharmacist, his hard labor and study during 
four years, from daybreak almost up to midnight, and sometimes dur- 
ing the night, his social life and standing and his future expectations- 
and hopes. What a difference t The life of a pharmacist is one of 
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steady self-sacrifice, study and responsibility, a life totally devoted to 
the welfare of suffering mankind, and how is it rewarded? Has it 
received up to the present timesufficient reconipensatton? Never. The 
people have no idea of all this, they have become deaf and blind. 
Who produced such a condition ? It is the profession itself, which was 
careless in guarding ^and preserving its ancient honors and dignity, by 
permitting it to become an ordinary commercial trade and the intro- 
duction of professional quackery. I could also write a chapter on this 
- -siibject alone, but I do not think that it would turn out to glorify the 
profession in the eyes of the people. 

The Jesuitical maxim, that the purpose sanctions the means, has 
obtained a strong foot-hold in the medical and pharmaceutical profes- 
sions. The anxious and most abominable chase after direct commer- 
cial and pecuniary profit is undoubtedly a most dangerous enemy, 
which has thus far conspired against the welfare, interest and existence 
of pharmacy, I do not mean to say that pharmacy should not have 
commercial and pecuniary points in view, it certainly must hp.ve; but 
I demean to say that this commercial and pecuniary object is a necessary 
attribute, (an attribute per se,) and should rather be covered by the 
scientific part of pharmacy, concealed from the eyes of the people. 

Another evil, sanctioned by the government of the United States 
for the sake of filling its treasury, endangering the sanitary welfare of 
the public, is the patent medicine system and trade. Unfortunately 
this system is also sanctioned and even encouraged by a large majority 
of the profession. They are so unscrupulous as to recommend these 
meilicines to the people, and introduce them into the market, although 
thev should know well enough that they n'ot only injure tbemselves, 
but also outrage the profession. Through such a practice the people 
are actually forced to think that the apothecary is not able enough to 
prepare medicines himself! and therefore rather buy patent concerns. 
Pharmacy is a purely scientific occupation, and those who have or 
may still yet degrade it, by such an infernal commercial practice, sell 
their professional honor and dignity for the sake of a few dollars. 

The practice of pharmacy should be made an exclusive right to 
those only ivho are fiiHy qualified. The state does not only protect 
the profession by prohibiting medical and pharmaceutical quackery, 
but also the sanitary welfare of the people at large. 

I consider it to be therefore the duty of the state government 
to take medical and pharmaceutical education in its own hands. It 
-should assist those colleges now in existence by liberal donations and 
should also erect new ones. 

The state assumes the right to take public education in hand, 
erecting asylums for the deaf and blind, normal schools, agricultural 
colleges and other institutions of a scientific character, consequently 
the state is also obliged to erect medical and pharmaceutical colleges, 
and ii is its duty to provide also for this class of education. No state 
has a right to enact restrictive laws, concerning the examination of 
pharmacists, having been in the profession many years previous to the 
enactment' of a pharmacal law. The government has no right to 
.demand a full and sufficient pharmaceutical education from the mem- 
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her% of the profession without providing first for the ways and means 
by which it may be received. The few pharmacentical colleges now 
existing, chiefly in the large cities of this country, have been mostly 
, sustained by voluntary private contributions of well-minded membei-s 
of the profession, thus having heavily taxed and taxing yet those 
members for the direct benefit of the people! 

I ^vill now mention four ways necessary to be adopted in order to 
effect a thorough reform of pharmacy, and which will also prove to 
be radical remedies for the evils causing this deplorable condition of 
the profession. 

1. The enactment of a law by the legislatures of the states, order- 
ing the erection of pharmaceutical colleges and providing for nieans 

.to sustain them. 

2. The enactment of a law, creating a state-pharmaceutical board, 
composed of well educated and practical pharmacists and professors of 
existing pharmaceutical colleges, {physicians especially to be excluded,) 
appointing the same as guardians of the colleges also, and giving them 
full power to act as examining commission for the state, and to pass 
the necessary laws and regulations, such as concerning the sale of poi- 
sons, professional ethics, &c. 

3. A law^ providing for the future, a thorough pharmaceutical edu- 
cation of all apothecaries, before they are entitled to practice as suclj. 

4. The organization of pharmaceutical bodies in all the states. 
This I consider necessary in order to invigorate and animate the 
sunken scientific and social spirit among all engaged in it, and to assist 
the state pharmaceutical board in all its undertakings. 

These I consider the chief radical remedies, able to produce a total 
j-eform. 

Let us therefore use our power and influence to get laws of the 
aforesaid character enacted. But in order to accomplish all this, the 
most absolute union of all the pharmacists is undoudtedly necessary. 
United we stand, divided we must fall. Hate, envy, commercial and 
scientific jealousy among the members should never occur, since to 
these may be attributed the cause of production of the other e^ils, 
which have endangered the scientific, social and commercial standing 
■of pharmacy, and have led to its present deep degradation, ending in 
making the profession the mere laughing stock of the public. 

Let us therefore be all united by the common ties of our science 
and art, and struggle with our utmost energy for the elevation of our 
sunken profession. Let us cheerfully sacrifice ivhatever is possible for 
human nature, and stick and stand to each other like men of intelli- 
gence and science, knowing only one kind of rivalry, which Is how 
each one of us may best serve and benefit pharmacy. As long as we 
stoically adhere to our present nonchalence, it will be utterly impossi- 
ble to reform the low status of the profession. Let us also be . careful 
. in the selection of material for apprenticeship. 

Thus far concerning the deplorable condition of pharmacy and its 
laical remedies. Much more could be discussed, but the held is so 
ge that it is impossible to go over it at one time. 

May we all labor united for our cause, and may we be successful 
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in all enterprises. Finally let us arise from our lethargy by discuss- 
ing this subject more closely, so that the sunken professional spirit and 
honor be called again to its proper place. And may peace, harmony 
and good will prevml among the members. 

Let our motto be " Onward to Victory." 

Finally, I wish to tender to Mr. Chas. C- Fredigke, my profound 
respects and sincere regards for having commenced the discussion of 
this important subject and having openly declared his sentiments and 
views. 

Belleville, Ills., Feb. 20, 1S74. 



COLLATED PRATICAL RECEIPTS. 
AQUA CRYSTALLiNA — Crystal Water. 
Take of Bitartrate Potassa, - - - 10 parts. 

Sugar - ■ - . , 40 " 

and dissolve in Distilled Witer - - 600 " 

filter. 
This is a pleasant beverage in febrile diseases. 

BARASKOPIC LIQUID. 

Take of Muriate Ammonia - - - 10 parts. 

Nitrate Potassa - - - - 10 " 

Gum Camphor - . . . 50 "■ 

Alcohol 50 per cent. - - ■ 160 " 

Used for filling those Weather-glasses called Baroskops. 

SYRUPUS ANTIASTHINATICUS. 

Take of Svrup of Morphia, Syrup of Chloroform, equal parts. 
Dose: one tablespoonful when necessary. 

Note : — Syrup of Chloroform is prepared in the following man- 
ner: 

Take cf Chloroform . . - . 5 drops. 

Alcohol - - - - - 30 " 

Simple Syrup , . . , i lounce. 

and mix. 
Syrup of Morphia contains one grain of Sulphate of Morphia in 
4 ounces simple syrup. ^ 

TINCTURA RHEI AQOOSA. 

Take of Fluid Extract Rhubarb . . . i ounce. 

Carbonate Potassa .... 2 drams. 

Cinnamon Water - - - • z oimces. 

Distilled « - - - . 5 " 

mix and filter. 
This is very often prescribed by German physicians, and as many 
German apothecaries have difficulty in keeping this tincture for a 
length of time when made according to their Pharmacopoeia, they 
will find this formula an excellentone. 

PARAFFIN, COSSrOLINE AND VASELINE. 

BY A. W. MILLER, M. D., PH. D. 

(Read at the PharmaceDtical Heetiag of tlie Philadelphia College of PhBrmacy. 
In the course of my recent inquiries concerning cosmoline,* I as- 
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certained incidentally that the manufacture and purification of paraffin 
is carried on in quite an extensive manner in our city. . It occured to 
me therefore that a few notes on this subject might prove to be ac- 
ceptable. 

The establishments engaged in this industry are mostly situated on 
the Eastern banks of the Schuylkill, in the neighborhood of Gray's Ferry 
Areenal. The process begins by subjecting the so-called residuum of 
the coal oil refiners to distillation in large stills, made of five-eights 
inch boiler iron, having a capacity of about 1500 to 2500 gallons. 
Direct heat is applied immediately beneath the stills, the bottoms of 
which toward the end of the process reach a white heat. The distil- 
late is condensed in a system of iron pipes, which are contained in large 
wooden tanks. Distillation begins at 220°, and is terminated at about 
5jo°, The product is a thick, unctuous mass at ordinary temperatures, 
but it liquelies at about 100°, or a. little over. It has a peculiar 
iridescent color and the characteristic odor of petroleum. The residue 
of the distillation Is a hard, porous, black mass, which is free from 0(:l<ii' 
and presents a close analogy to the ordinary coke of the gas works. 
In the yards referred to, it is in fact called coke, and is used as fuel to 
heat the stills. 

The distillate, which has thus been obtained, is next treated with 
from four to five per centum of sulphuric acid, to kill the green, as it 
is termed by the workmen. After the removal of the acid by carbon- 
ate of sodium, the oily mass is introduced into bags, made of material 
called duck, each of which holds about three or four gallons. A 
number of these are then placed horizontally in an ordinary screw 
press, being superimposed on each other and separated by intervening 
iDoards. During the summer, it is necessary to use ice in order to lower 
the temperature and prevent too much loss of paraffin. 

The oil e^tpressed during this process has the gravity of 25° ; it is 
known as heavy paraffin oil, and is an excellent lubricator for cylin- 
ders. It can be readily deodorized and also freed from unpleasant 
taste, so that it may represent the softer variety of the so-called cos- 
moline. 

The crude paraffin, when taken from the presses, is melted and luu 
into moulds. It is now of a light yellowish or straw color, rather soft, 
and still strongly redolent of petroleum. In this state it is sold to the 
refiners, who purify it, in order to adapt it to the multitudinous pur- 
poses to which modern industry applies this valuable inheritance of 
prehistoric ages. 

The refiners subject the crude article, which they designate as wax, 
to powerful hydraulic pressure, and thus obtain therefrom a seconil 
variety of paraffin oil of about 28° gravity. This is also used almost 
exclusively as a lubricator. The residue is further purified by treating 
it with a variety of gasolin or benzin of definite density, whicn is speci- 
ally prepared for this purpose. Steam is also called into requisition in 
order to completely deodorize the product. 

Two varieties of purei white paraffin are manufactured, namely, the 
oi-dinary hard article having an apparently crystalline structure, and 
another having a softer and more gelatinous consistence, which is 
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termed g-um stock, and is chiefly consumed for chewing-gum. Some 
of Che reflners consider these two products as separate and distinct 
bodies, and state that they cannot convert either of them into the other. 
One single refining establishment in this city is reported to And a mar- 
ket for an average production of these substances to the extent of 
10,000 lbs. per month. 

Among the important applications of paraffin in our neighborhood 
may be enumerated its use for laundry purposes; when added to starchy 
it imparts to it an additional lustre in the same manner as spermaceti 
or white wax. It has been found to be aij effective preservative of 
wood, and large quantities are consumed in this industry. Chewing 
gum, as has been already stated, is the softer variety of paraffin; al- 
though this is apparantly a very trivial and non-important article, it i& 
in reality sold in enormous amounts by many of the wholesale con- 
fectioners. The manufacturers of friction matches are heavy pur- 
chasers of paraffin, which they use for impregnating the sticks, so that 
they will more readily ignite, and burn with greater uniformity. Of 
late, paraffin is also beginning to be used extensively for the purpose of 
sizing various textile ^brics. Paraffin or ozokerite candles are well 
known, and they are confidently asserted to produce a finer light than 
any other variety. Coiifectioners also use paraffiii to impart a gloss or 
lustre to some of their bon-bons, such as cream chocolate drops and 

In Europe, paraffin has in addition been used for water-proofing 
various woven goods, for coating the interior of wine and beer barrels, 
for the preservation of fresco paintings, for the purpose of saturating 
cork and paper, as a sizing for leather and small articles turned from 
wood and bone, as a preservative of fruits and for many other similar 
applications. 

Returning to my remarks on cosmoline at the last meeting, I would 
state that I have since then succeeded in obtaining several petroleum 
products, which furnish a more satisfactory result than the mixture of 
neutral oil and crystallized paraffin. The defect of this preparation is 
that it cannot be readily deodorized, and that it is of a somewhat 
granular consistence, instead of being perfectly smooth and homoge- 
neous like cosmoline. I present herewith a sample of very heavy, 
gelatinous paraffin oil, of which I have good reasons for believing to 
he the identical source from which at least one variety of cosmoline is 
manufactured. 

In devising a process for the purification of this oil, I endeavored 
to imitate the method by the action of steam, which was alluded to in 
my former paper. About one ounce of the oil was therefore placed in 
a shallow dish with a quart of water and boiled for four hours, more 
water being added from time to time as it evaporated. The oil na- 
turally spread itself in a thin sheet over the surface of the water, so that 
all the vapor was forced to pass through it, carrying along w^ith it the 
small remnant of light hydro -carbons, on which the disagreeable odor 
depends. At the expiration of this time, the oil ■was found to be 
tasteless and inodorous. It was then further purified by filtering 
through prepared, animal charcoal, being kept liquid by being placed 
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near to a hot stove. On a larger scale, a hot water bath would of 
course be much preferable, pajticularij- as the slightest excess of heat 
-seems to develope a coal oil odov. A portion of the color and all the . 
adhering mechanical impurietes were thus removed. The paraffin 
-ointment, which is so obtained, resembles cosmoline very closely indeed, 
having a similar color, consistence and melting point, being quite in- 
odorous and perfectly bland to the taste. 

The preparation of the animal charcoal consisted in washing it with 
a five per cent, solution of carbonate of sodium, warming it repeatedly 
with a large excess of hydrochloric acid, and then percolating with 
water until the acid was removed. When dried it was found to be re- 
duced to one- fifth of the original weight. 

The above process can also be applied to the paraffin oil of 25° 
gravity, which is obtained in the first expression of tlie crude distillate. 
The melting point of this oil may be altered to almost any desirable 
point, by adding to it some of the gum stock or softer variety of paraffin, 
which is preferable to the hard on account of remaining homogeneous. 

T'le attention of the last meeting was directed by Mr. Shinn to 
another similar preparation, euphoniously called Vaseline. Although 
I have so far had an opportunity of examining this "Esssnce of pe- 
troleum," I infer from the contents of a letter in my possession, that 
paraffin ointment may also be safely substituted for it. Mr. Robert A. 
Cheesebrough, the inventor and patentee of vaseline, advises me as fol- 
lows: "The article called cosmoline is an infringement of our patents, 
and its manufacture or sale renders the parties making or selling, liable 
to us for damages." Such being the case, we, as good, law-abiding 
citizens, are furnished with. an additional reason for refusing to dispense 
cosmoline, and for recommending paraffin ointment in place of it. 

I would state that in this connection that I have remitted to the 
Commissioner of Patents the necessary fee for obtaining a copy of Mr. 
Cheesebrough's patent. Still, I feel firmlj' convinced that the assertion 
contained in an advertisment of vaseline, which was transmitted to me, 
is literally true, namely, " There is no wonderful ingredient in it known 
to no one but the proprietor. It is simply — Petroleum." — American 
Journal Pharmacy'. 

ON CAFFEIN IN COFFEE AND THE PREPARATIONS 
DERIVED FROM IT. 
Prof. Aubert, in Rostock, in company with Dr, Haase, determined 
the amount of caffein contained in coffee, w^hich results differed 
from former trials. To obtain the alkaloid a new process was followed, 
based upon its ready solubility in chloroform, all other constituents of 
the bean not being soluble in the latter. The infusion, condensed to 
the consistence of syrup, was mixed in a beaker with its own volume 
of chloroform, the glass covered, digested with occassional stirring at 
a temperature of not quite 60°, the chloroform was then decanted, 
replaced by a fresh quantity, and the operation repeated till all the 
caffein was extracted. The chloroform solutions leave the alkaloid 
mixed with a very aromatic brown matter and with fat, both of which 
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may- be removed by cold ether, without appreciably dissolving the 
canein. The yield amotinted to ^ per cent, of the beans, more than 
what has thus far been obtained. 

On roasting the beans, the authors found that but very little caffein 
is lost; strongly roasted ones yielded 0,92^, those less roasted 0,987 per 
cent. From beans much roasted, the cafFem is more easily extracted by 
water than froin others. Water takes up from the roasted beans at an 
average 17 to iS per cent, of extractive matter. 

An infusion made with 16.66 grammes of roasted coffee, yields 
0,10 to o,iz grammes of caffein. The same amount of the alkaloid is 
obtained from an infusion made out of 5 to 6 grammes of tea leaves. 

According to the authors the effect of coffee as a beverage cannot 
be explained bj- the caffein alone which it contains, for the latter when 
employed by itself, differs in its behavior.— Wittstein's Vierteljahres- 
schrift, 

PROPERTIES, EXAMINATION, AND TESTIN&^.OF 

SOME OF THE MORE FREQUENTLY OCCUELl" 

RING FATTY OILS IN THE VEGETABLE 

KINGDOM. 

BY G, GLASSNEH. 

l^ranslated by Charles M. Rolker. 

One of the most difficult tasks of a pharmaceutist and chemist, is 
the. examination of fatty oils. These substances, besides resembling 
each other very much in appearance and sp, gr., show in a superficial 
chemical analysis only very slight differences, and leave the examiner 
frequently in the dark about their true nature, especially in the case of 
a mixture of such oils. It is often a matter of grave importance, not 
only for the pharmaceutist, but also for the pimlic in general, to be 
able to determine the real purity of an oil. The fat oils of the vege- 
table kingdom are very numerous, and are found inclosed in separate 
cells in a large number of seeds and fruits. In order to obtain the oil, 
the cellular membranes are bruised, are exposed to pressure, or treated 
cither with bisulphide of carbon or " gasoline." From these latter 
substances the oil is liberated by distillation. Such oils which are 
burnt, are freed from impurities by sulphuric acid; oils which are 
strongly colored may be bleached under the influence of light and 
sulphuric or chromic acid. Solution of permanganate of potash are 
used for the same purpose. 

The fatty oils are a mixture of glycerides of fatty acids and oily 



acids. They are mostly liquid, nearly insoluble in water, and their 
sp. gr. is below that of water. They readily dissolve in ether, chloro- 
form, and ethereal oils, but with difficulty in alcohol, with the solee: 



ception of castor oil. They possess the property of dissolving sulphur 
and phosphorus. If fatty oils are brought in contact with a solution 
of caustic potash and are strongly agitated, a decomposition takes 
place, in which the fatty and oily acids combine with the alkali, and 
glycerin is liberated (saponification). 

Also other metalic oxides act upon fatty oils, and form with them 
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more or less fixed coiiipounils, so-called plasters. Heated to about 
5001* C. they volatilize under decomposition. The acids are liberated, 
whilst the glycerin, not volatile without decomposition when exposed 
to the air, gives off vapors of acrolein, which are easily recognized hy 



their pungent odor. Concentrated sulphuric acid decomposes the oils, 

unites with the base to glycero-sulphuric acid, and sets free the fatty 

HNO„ CI, Br, I form substitution products. Fatty oils pro- 



duce a stain on paper, which even heat is not able to r 

Exposed to the air, fatty oils absorb oxygen, and after some time 
become thick. Based upon these properties, the fatty oils are divided 
into those which dry out entirely, and those which become smeary 
and viscid, but never a hard mass, even if present in very thin layers. 
The former are employed in the preparation of varnishes and paints. 
The oils which do not dry out, give off, after standing some time, a 
rancid smell, and have a disagreeable taste. This rancidity is a true 
fermentation, which is promoted by the presence of putrescible sub- 
stances, as mucus and albumen, which produce, besides other products, 
fatty acids also. 

I. Non-drying oils. 

Such oils can only be detected by the elaidine-test. If 4 parts of 
oil and 2 parts of HNO, of i'20 sp.gr. are mixed in a beaker, and then 
J^ part of copper-filings arc added, N,Oj is generated even in the 
cold, and this effects, without being changed itself, the decomposition 
of oleic acid (CieHjiO) into isomeric elaiodic acid, a solid white mass, 
which fuses at -1-45° C., and volatilizes without change. In case the 
nitric acid used is too concentrated, the generation of N,0, takes place 
in so violent a manner, that the liquid is frequently thrown out of the 
beaker. The elaidine reaction is produced also, by mixing equal vol- 
umes of oil and red fuming nitrig acid. The most important of the 
non-drying oils are: — 

I. Oil of almonds^ sp. gr. = o'9i7 to 0.920; it is pressed out of the 
seed of Amygdalus communis. It nas an agreeable mild taste,is clear 
to light- yellow, and of little consistence. It is nearly inodorous, and soli- 
difies — zo°. It is soluble in 60 parts of alcohol, and consists chiefly 
of olein and margarin.* It has no rancid smell, if pure. Poppy-seed 
oil, cotton-seed oil, peanut oil, lard oil, sesame oil, and sweet oil .-ire 
found as adulterations. The elaidine-test produces on pure oil, after 3 
or 4 hours, a white or light-yellow color. Red color indicates the 
presence of sesame oil. If the mass is intermixed with oil drops or 
streaks, drying oils are present. 5 drops of oil with 1 drop of 
H,SO, render the color turbid and yellowish, hut never dark, 5 vols, 
of oil agitated with 1 vol. of potash lye of sp, gr. 1-34, produce a 
white liniment. Equal vols, of fuming nitric acid and oil show, on 
the place where the two liquids meet, a narrow light green zone, 
which still remains in the elaidine- mass, but which becomes light 
bluish-green and extended upwai-ds in the presence of only a little olive 
oil, 6 parts of oil and i part of chloride of lime, triturated with a 
little water, produce a liniment, out of which the oil soon separates 
again. (Difference from poppy-seed oil.) 

z. Otive oil^ sp. gr. = 0-910; it is obtained froni the Olen Europiea. 
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It is pale yellow or colorless, bus an agreeable taste and smell. It 
consists chiefly of margarin* and olein. 

A few degrees aboie zero the margarin* crjstaUizes out and causes 
the solidifying of the oil. The olive oil, in using the el ai dine -test, be- 
comes, aftei- 2 hours, turbid, and after 6 hours solid and white.f 
Whilst stirring, this mass crumbles, which in presence of ^ part of 
poppy -seed oil would become tallow-Hke, and in presence of i^, of this 
oil would hardly be more consistent than lard. The solidifying of the 
elaidine mass commences, if pure oil is used, according to Soubeiran, 
after 43-59 minutes, in presence of poppy-seed oil after 50 minutes 
later. If 10 parts of oil are agitated with i part of ammonia, a thick 
liniment results, whilst poppy-seed oil, under the same circumstances, 
would produce a crumbl\- mass. Equal vohimes of red fuming nitric 
acid and oil show on their line of contact a beautiful bluish-green ring 
which is pater on its upper ends. 5 parts of olive oil and one part of 
potash lye of 1-34 sp. gr, form a liniment of the same color as the oil. 
Adulterations are: Rape-seed oil, linseed oil, poppy -seed oil, madia 
oil, and cotton -seed oil. 

Drying oils are usually recognizee! by the elaidine test. Ethereal 
oils, ■which are frequentlv added to the common cotton-seed oil in 
order to reduce the dutv thereon, float unchanged on the elaidine mass. 
Sesame oil would color these red. Lard oil solidifies at 4''-5'' below 
olive oil. Hanchcconie gives the following reaction to recognize the 
pure olive oil. When three parts of olive oil are heated in a steam- 
bath with a mixture of 3 parts of nitric acid of 40° and i part of 
water, the pure toil becomes clearer and of a lighter yellow color. If 
the oil has an admixture of cotton-seed oil, the color will be red. 
Whilst Pugliese or GallipoH oils arc yellow and clear, we find that the 
Calabria oil has often a greenish color, which may have been caused 
by an addition of dyes, btit likewise by copper. Frequently it is diffi- 
cult to detect the presence of oxi<fe of copper in olive oil. If the 
quantity of the dissohed oxide of copper is large, lay a polished iron 
spatula in the oil, add a little hj'drochloric acid, and heat the whole on 
a water-bath from 3 to 4 hours. A part of the oxide of copper may 
also be separated from the oil bv continued boiling ivith dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. The liqimr is then filtered through thin paper, evapo- 
rated to dryness, and ignited; the oxide of copper is dissolved out of 
the ash by hydrochloric acid and precipitated by ammonia, sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen, or ferrocyanide of potassium. But all these tests will 
in no way give a perfectly sure result, as the oxide of copper was com- 
bined with organic acids. To give the quantity of copper, the author 
considers the following method, which was repeatedly used by him, a 
practicat one. A quantity of oil is weighed, and chemically pure 
hydrochloric acid is added, it is then heat«i to boiling over a spirit 
lamp, and chlorate of potash added. The oil decomposes gradually, 
and forms after some time, a frothy mass, solid in the cold. Filter 

• Palmitjn and stearin; mftTgarin is nottoand in nifiire. — Bdb. Am. Csbx. 

t According to Kaapp a mixture of 1 part o( MiU' witti 33 parts of olive oil 
BotidiBea Id TO minKtas, with Ri) parts of oUve oil ia S8 minutea ; with 100 parts of 
olive oilia lilJbiiautea; with 4)J parts otoUveoll notatall. 
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now, neutralize the acid solution partially, and pass In sulphu retted 
hydrogen gas, whilst heating gently. The resulting precipitate is col- 
lected on. a filter. The residue of the first filtration is ignited, the cop- 
per dissolved out of the ash and precipitated by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. Both precipitates of sulphide of copper arc then miited and de- 
termined in the regular quantitative way. It is a little more simple to 
saponify the olive oil in which copper is suspected with concentrated 
caustic lye, to decompose the soap by hydrocnloric acid, and separate 
the hydrochloric acid solution by filtering from the oily acids, and to 

fjrecipitate the copper in the filtrate. But I think this method less re- 
iable than the previous one. Oxide of lead may be dissolved out of 
the oil by dilute acetic acid, with agitation, and may be precipitated by 
snlphuric acid. 

Rape-seed oil, sp. gr. = 0-910, is obtained by pressure from the 
seed of brassica napus, brassica campestris, and others. The fresh- 
pressed oil has a yellow to yellowish- green color, and is pretty thick. 
Only the oil used for burning is refined by sulphuric acid, and contains 
therefore no mucus, while it is retained by the salad oil. Rape-seed 
oil is nearly pure oleine, and gives a smeary plaster when boiletl with 
oxide of lead and water. Pure rape-seed oil gives a white mass, when 
shaken with J vol, potash lye of i'34; in the elaidine test the oil solidi- 
fies after about 5-6 hours. As adulterations have been found: linseed 
oil, hemp-seed oil, and train oil. When linseed oil is present, the lini- 
ment turns greenish with potash lye, and changes to a yellow-bro'wn 
when heated to boiling. If train oil were present, the color would be 
red ; if hemp-seed oil be present, the liniment will he solid and brown. 
A very small quantity of train oil may be found by the addition of 
one drop of sulphuric acid. The drop of acid spreads in the oil at 
once to thread-like stripes, which run undulating to the bottom, and 
have first a red, afterwards a black color. Rape-seed oil and hemp- 
seed oil take a dark-green color, when mixed with equal vols, of sul- 
phuric acid. Even ,ii, part of train oil is said to be recognized by the 
coloring from red to black, when a little syrup of phosphoric acid is 
added. When 15 drops of rape-seed oil are placecl in a porcelain dish 
and one drop of sulphuric acid is added, a greenish-blue halo, with 
brown stripes, appears around the acid. When mixed with an equal 
volume of fuming nitric acid, a brownish-red zone forms at the point 
of contact, which shades ofT in greenish hue towards the bottom. If 
after refining, sulphuric acid is still contained in the oil, it can be de- 
tected in the following way. Equal volumes of chemically pure con- 
centrated soda solution and oil are well shaken together, a little NaCl 
solution is added and again well shaken. When the oil is free of acids, 
it rises after a few minutes and collects at the top. But when it con- 
tains acids, a white emulsion forms at once, which is more or less con- 
sistent, according to the amount of acid it contains. But the NaCl 
solution must be entirely free of caustic lye, because the latter will 
form an emulsion also with oil, free of acids. 

8. Sesame oil, sp. gr. = 0-923, is gained from the seed of Sesamum 
orientale; it is a light to brownish-yellow oil, which does not smell 
disagreeably; it solidifies at — 50°, and is composed nearly entirelj- o£ 
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oleine. Boiled with oxide of lead and water, it gives a smeary plas- 
ter. When equal volumes of sesame oil and a. cooled mixture of con- 
centrated sulphuric and nitric acids are brought together, a bluish- 
green middle zone ensues. By adding a fe^v drops of bisulphide of 
carbon, the coloring is of a more beautiful green and remains longer.- 
In the elaidine test the oil solidified and becomes of a yellowish or red 
color. How to detect sesame oil when mixed with other oils, bap been 
shown before, at the respective places. 

5. Palm oil is obtained from the green peels af Elais guyaneiisis^ 
It fuses at + 37°, and consists principally of so-called margarin [pal- 
mitin — Eds. Am. Chem.] and oleine. It becomes easily rancid, and is- 
then less fusible. By heating under admission of air, it can be decolor- 
ized. With caustic potash it gives a yellow soap. 

6, Lard oil {so called) can be manufactured, according to Ihlo, by 
heating 32 parts of rape-seed oil with one part of fine pulverizM 
potato starch in a sand-bath until a sweet smell comes forth. After- 
cooling, settling, and filtering, a clear, yellowish, agreeably smelling,, 
and tasting oil is obtained, which aolidfies at-|-6° to 8°C., and whicb 
is used in the manufacture of perfumed oils. 

II. Drying oils. 

When these remain for a long time in contact with the air, they 
absorb oxygen, become constantly thicker, and finally dry out entirely- 
Contrary to the non-drying oils, this oxidation is retarded by presence 
of mucus or albumen; therefore, these oils dry the quicker, the more 
such substances are removed. The drying is accelerated by the addi- 
tion of metalic oxides, such as oxide of zinc or lead. These oils are 
used for varnishes and p^nts. Through the influence of nitrous acid 
on drying oils, suberic and pimelic acids are formed, amongst others;- 
But the elaidine reaction does not takefjiace, as the linoleic add is not 
solidified by nitrous acid. The composition of this acid, which occurs- 
likewise in the poppy seed, is CsHhO,. All drying oils, when boiled 
with oxide of lead and water, give smeary plasters, which dry out 
after some time. 

1. Linseed oil, sp. gr. ^ 0*930, is obtained from the seed of linum 
usitatissimum. It is greenish- yellow, has a peculiar smell and taste, is 
of a syrupy consistence, and solidifies only at — 16° to — 20°. When 
mixed with nitrous acid, its color is red. If equal volumes of oil and 
red fuming nitric acid are mixed in a beaker, the mixture takes 
first a green color and then a red one towards the upper part. Fre- 
quently the reaction is so violent that the liquid spurts out of the 
beaker. If five volumes of oil are mixed with one volume of potash 
lye of I '34, and then strongly agitated, a greenish -yellow liniment is- 
formed which becomes fluid and yellowish -brown after boiling. Hemp- 
seed oil would form under the same circumstances a brqwn solid mass. 
If equal volumes of hemp-seed oil are mixed, a greenish coloration 
results. 

2. Poipy-seed oil, sp.gr. =o'9i3to 0-024, is procured from the 
seed of Papaver somniferum. It is yellowish-white, and if old 
perfectly white, and has an agreeable taste. It is a thin liquid, an^ if 
in the bleached state (when it is rancid and in an easily drying coa(]j_ 
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tion) may be used in oil painting. The poppy -seed oil solidifies at 
— is". Brought in contact with an equal volume of red fuming nitric 
acid, a dark green middle zone is formed, changing into pink in its 
upper layers. 84 volumes of poppy-seed oil, triturated witn one part 
of good chloride of Hme, furnish a liniment, out of which is very 
difficult to separate the oil. (Difference from oil of almonds.) When 
10 parts of poppy -seed oil arc mixed with from 2 to 3 parts of sulphuric 
acid, a pure yellow coloration of the liquid ensues m the beginning, 
and after stirring some time it changes to brown olive-green, producing 
at the same time an increase of temperature. Maumene has given a 
■detailed explanation of this phenomenon. If 50 grms, of oil are agitated 
■with 10 c. c. sulphuric acid of 66° B., the temperature increases in case 
of a mixture of poppy-seed oil and olii-e oil from 510° to 80°, in 
case of pure olive oil only about 42°. elaidine test does not influence 
the poppy-seed oil, and occurring adulterations with non-drying oils 
may m this way be easily detected. 

J. Castor oil. sp- gr. 0-950 to 0-970, is produced from the seed of 
Ricmus communis. The castor oil contains two fatty acids, the ricinos- 
tearic acid and ricinoleic acid, together with oxide of glyceryl and a 
resin. CEnanthol results from the dry distillation, ana during the 
oxidation by HNOj, cenanthylic acid is formed. When heated with 
■hydrate of potash, caprylic alcohol is formed, and sebacic acid. If be- 
fore the pressing the peels are removed from the seed, the resulting 
oil is a colorless one; if the seeds are roasted, a yellow oil is obtained. 
The American oil has a larger percentage of ricinostearin than the 
West Indian and French oil has, and becomes at a comparatively low 
temperature thick and tnrbid. The oil is of a syrupy consistency, 
■colorless or slight yellow, and transparent. Its taste is mild in the be- 
ginning, afterwards a little sharp. Exposed to the air it becomes ran- 
cid and dies out. It solidifies at — 18°, and readily dissolves in absolute 
alcohol. If three parts of castor oil are dissolved in an equal volume 
of bisulphide of carbon, and two parts of crude sulphuric acid are 
slowly added, the castor oil separates as a slimy, reddish-white mass, 
which is insoluble, even in an excess of bisulphide of carbon, unless 
-washed. In the elaidine test, this oil becomes first of a ivhitish color, 
and solidifies after 6 — 8 hours to a wax-like mass (ricinoelaidin). As 
adulterations, we find sesame oil and sunflower oil. In this case, the 
■oil in the elaidine test is yellowish, reddish, or red in the beginning, 
and afterwards a soft, yellow, or brown mass. Pure oil is perfectlj- 
-soluble at -f 30°, -35°, in an equal volume of alcohol, but as soon as it 
Contains more than 5 percent, of other oil, the solution is turbid. 

The following scheme gives the tests which are most in use. The 
reactions enumerated will take place with exactness only in the pres- 
ence of non-adultera ted oils; but in most cases, ■when the mixture is 
■not too complicated, will be suflicient to determine an oil. The potash 
lye which has to be used must be prepared from chemically pure pot- 
ash. The red fumng nitric acid used by the writer of this had a sp. 
gr, of i'40. To determine the sp. gr., the oleometers, made hy the 
academical optican Desaga in Heidelberg, may be used. — Archive 
ftter Pharmacie, American Chefttist. 
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EDITORIAL. 

"We announce with feelings of grief and personal bereavement the 
death of our honored friend. Professor William Proctor, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, who has been struck down in the midst of his duties and use- 
fulness. A long and intimate acquaintance with Professor Proctor 
led to a profound appreciation of his eminent ability and his many ex- 
cellent quaUties as a man. 

The whole pharmacal profession will mourn the loss of one who 
has been justly regarded as the foremost man in our ranks, and the 
more immediate field of his labore will long miss his giant eftorts in' 
fcehalf of the beloved profession. But few Americans are likely in. 
this generation to leave so lasting and so enviable a record of results, 
«ither considered in relation to practical operations of the laboratory, 
<»r to educational advancement. His contributions to the literature of 
the profession have been numerous, and of very high charac- 
ter, while his long and valuable services as editor of the j4»«e7-(- 
^an yournal of Pharmacy placed him in the front rank of pharmacal 
writers. Warm hearted, generous, sympathising, a friend to all who 
deserved his help, he, endeared himself to thousands by whom his 
memory will be cherished as a benefactor of his kind, and for many 
generations to come Mt. Holly, his last resting place, will become the 
Mecca ofparmacal pilgrimage. 

The loss of Bringhurst, Parrish and Proctor leaves a void in the 

fharmacal profession which it is difficult to till ; wholly it never can be ; 
ut let us hope that their good example may lead to higher and bet- 
ter aims in the youth of our land. In this example they still live, and 
their works follow them beyond the grave. 



CHICAGO COI.LEOe OF PHARMACY. 

Trustees' meeting held Jan. zoth, 1874. Present: Messrs. Whit- 
field; Sargent, Ebert, Mill, Buck, Blocki Huyck and Patterson. 

Minutes of Trustees' meeting held Dec. 9th, 1873, were read and 
approved. A communication from the Hon. J. B. Rice, relating to the 
stamp tax was read. Donations to the library and cabinet were re- 
ceived! from Messrs. Allaire, Woodward &Co., Peoria, Illinois, speci- 
mens of Materia Medica; from Messrs. Whitall, Tatum & Co., Phila- 
delphia, a valuable donation of glassware. From the Enterprise Man- 
ufacturing Company Philadelphia, one of their superior drug mills. 
The Secretary was instructed to convey the hearty thanks of the col- 
llege to the donors. A communication was received from the faculty of 
the College in relation to the diploma, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Diploma with instructions to procure one without delay. 
After the transaction of other routine business of mir.or importance the 
Board adjourned. 

Theo. H. Patterson, Secretary. 
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Trustee's meeting held Feb. 19, 1S74. Piesent, Messrs. Whitfield, 
Sargent, Buck, Bartlett, Blocki, Ebert and Patterson. 

Minutes of Trustee's meeting, held Dec. 20, 1875, were read and 
approved. 

On motion, a vote of thanks vfas tendered to the Hon. J. B. Rice 
for the kind interest he has manifested in us, and the Secretary was. 
directed to request him to place the College on the list of educational 
institutions entitled to public documents. 

On motion, the President was appointed a committee to confer 
with the officers of the Public Library with regard- to securing rooms 
and accommodations for our books and specimens in the library 
building. 

Mr. Ebert presented a petition for membership, signed by D. B.- 
Trimble, M. D. Ballot being spread, he was unanimously elected 
a member 01 the college, 

On motion the following were appointed a committee to conduct 
the examination of the candidates for graduation, viz: Patterson, Sid- 
dall. Buck, Ebert, Blocki and Wilson. 

Some discussion ensued in regard to the examination in Botany, 
when it was decided to dispense with the written examination. 

On motion it was voted that 700 copies of the list of donors, with, 
the catalogue of books and specimens presented by the British Phar- 
macists, together with the correspondence relating to the same, be 
published in the Pharmacist. Motion to adjourn. Adjourned. 
TiiEO. H. Patterson, Sec'y, 

SPECIAL MEETING OF THE COLLEGE HELD FEB. I9, 1874. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. Thos. 
Whitfield, who in a few feeling remarks announced trie death oF 
Professor William Proctor.Jr., of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy, which occurred on tbe loth inst. 

On motion a committee was appointed to draft resolutions express- 
ive of the sentiments of the college, Messrs. Sargent, Ebert and 
Trimble were appointed, and subsequently reported as follows: 

IN MEMORIAM, 

Whereas, The members of this college have learned with pro- 
found sorrow that Prof. Wm. Proctor, Jr., departed this life on the- 
toth inst., and 

Whereas, We, in common with all Pharmacists, mourn the loss- 
of our friend, who has so long maintained the honorable and well 
deserved title of the " Father of American Pharmacy," and who has 
in a busy and eminently useful life done so much to enrich the pro- 
fession in its literature and in its practice, it is therefore 

Resolved, That in the death of Prof. Proctor a material loss has- 
been sustained, and the cause of education looses one of its most expe- 
rienced and ablest champions. 

That we deplore the loss of so valuable a life and example to our 
sister institution and to the whole pharmaceutical body. 

That -we respectfully offer to the sorrow stricken family our' 
warmest sympathy in their great bereavement, and will cherish with. 
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:them the memory of one ^vho has endeared himself to our hearts as a 
generous friend, a wise counsellor, and a benefactor of his race. 

That we extend to the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy our 
earnest sympathy in their affliction in the loss of one who has so long 
.and ably filled the position of Professor of Pharmacy and editor of 
their journal, causing the name of their college to be honored where- 
everpharmacy is recognized. 

That in the death of Prof. Proctor American pharmacists have 
lost their most honored and ablest leader, a just and noble man, 
■worthy our imitation in all the relations of life. 

That as a College of Pharmacy, we do hold his name in respectful 
memory as the first Professor of Pharmacy in America, as a constant 
iriend to pharmacal organizations, and in an especial manner to our 
own college. 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family of our dis- 
ceased friend, and to the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and that 
they be puWished in our proceedings. 

E. H. Sargent, i 

Albert E.Ebert, \ Committee. 

D. B. Trimble, ) 

Mr. Sargent then offered a notice of an amendment to the By- 
laws, which was laid over until the next meeting. Motion to adjourn. 
Adjourned. Theo. H. Patterson, Secretary. 



At the meeting of the students of the Chicago College of Phar- 
Tnacy, held Monday, Feb. i6, A. D,, 1874. The following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, We have learned with unfeigned sorrow of the death 
of Professor William Proctor, Jr., of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, In which he so abfy and faithfully filled the position of 
Professor of Pharmacy, and, 

Whereas, The loss of his valuable services to the students, the 
-college, and the profession at large, will be difficult to replace, be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That we, the students of the Chicago College of Phar- 
macy, tender our sincere sympathy to the students of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy in the loss of ao able a teacher and so true a 
friend. 

Resohedy That we shall ever remember one whose many re- 
searches and able efforts in the cause of science and the elevation of 
the profession, have justlj' entitled h.ini to be acknow^ledged the 
*' Father of Pharmacy " in America. 

Resolved, That wre all unite in regretting the loss of one who has 
been removed so early from the field of his usefulness. 

Resolved, Therefore, that a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
family of the deceased, and to the students of the Philadelphia College 
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of Pharmacy, class 1S73 and 4, and to the Pharmacist for publica- 
tion, and that the resolutions be filed in the archives of this coflege, 
Geo. H. Ackerman, Chas. M. Ford, 

Chairman. H. W. Buchman, 

H. A. Warner, E. L. Stahl, Jr., V Committee- 

Secretary. F. S. Smith, 

C. E. Harlan, 

ACTION OF THE STUDENTS OF THE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY. 

A meeting of the students of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
was held Monday evening, Feb. 14, to take action in regard to the 
death of the late Professor Proctor. The class was deeply impressed 
with the loss they had sustained in the death of their valued teachea-, 
whose genial disposition and faithful instruction had endeared him to 
all who came in contact with him. The following preamble and re- 
solutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, It has pleased an AUwise Providence to suddenly re- 
move from our midst our worthy and beloved Professor, Wm. Proc- 
tor, Jr., who has so faithfully filled the chair of " Pharmacy " in tMs 
College, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we tender to the afflicted family of the deceaseii 
our heartfelt sympathy in their great bereavement. 

Resolved, That the students of the College who have listened with 
so much interest to his able and instructive lectures, and who feet 
so deeply indepted therefor, shall ever cherish in sacred remembrance 
his many deeds of kindness and arduous attempts to engrait into them 
the knowledge of our profession which he so largely possessed. 

Resolved, That in the death of our esteemed Professor, who has 
so suddenly been taken from us in the midst of his duties, we, the stu- 
dents, have suffered an irreparable loss, and the College an able anti 
devoted fellow- member. 

Resolved, That we attend the funeral at the residence in a body, 
and that a committee be appointed to accompany the remains to their 
final resting place. 

Resolved, That this preamble and resolutions be published in the 
different journals of pharmacy and in two of the city papers, and a 
copy to be sent to the family of the deceased, and another to the Trus- 
tees of the College. 

W.L. Harrison, Chairman; H. B. Hutchinson, Geo. C. Leecher,, 
D, Ackerman, Jr., J. T. Seal, Committee. 

Fred B. Power, Secretary of the meeting. 

MARYLAND COLLEC.E OP PHARMACY. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Maryland College of Phar- 
macy, held Jan. 8th 1874, the following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year ; 

First Vice President— Joseph Roberts, Ph. D. 

Second Vice President — A. P. Sharp. 
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And Messrs. B. Hassencamp and N. Hynson Jennings Members of 
Examining Board. 

The several standing committees were appointed, and a special com- 
.mittee to take into consideration the possibility of building a suitable 
hall for the college, and to petition the Legislature for aid thereunto. 

A special meeting was appointed for Wednesday, 14th inst-, to take 
action on report of committees on revision of by-laws, &c- 

On motion adjourned. 

J. Newport Potts, Reporter. 

A stated meeting of the Maryland College of Pharmacy was held 
Feb. 12. Dr. Jno. F. Hancock, President in the chair, who feelingly 
.notified the members in a fitting, well-timed address, of the death of 
Prof. Wm. Proctor, Jr., of Philadelphia. Further remarks, appro- 
priate and eulogistic of the life and character of the deceased, were 
made by Dr. A. P. Sharp and Prof. J. Fans Moore, who with Dr. 
Joseph Roberts, were appointed a committee to prepare resolutions 
expressive of the regret and loss sustained by Pharmacy in the demise 
ofits most ardent devotee, which w^ere submitted, approved, and or- 
dered spread upon the journal and copies forwarded the family of de- 
ceased, and for publication. The same named gentlemen were dele- 
gated to represent the college at the funeral. 

Donations of "Cosmoline" ^vere received from Messrs. E. F. 
Houghton & Co., and an improved Drug Mill from Enterprise Manu- 
iacturing Company, both of Philadelphia, to whom the Secretary was 
directed to extend the thanks of the college. 

The committee on annual meeting, named March 19th for holding 
the same. On motion adjourned. 

J. Newport Potts, Reporter, 
Baltimore, 497 N. Gay st., Feb. 19, 1874. 

THE NEW JERSEY PHARMACECTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of this society was held in Jersey City. 

There was a good attendanee of members from different parts of 
-the State, and various subjects of general interest to the profession 
were discussed. The practice of paying physicians a percentage on 
-prescriptions was strongly deprecated by the president, James Strat- 
ton, of Bordento^vn, and from the way some of the members winced 
it was evident the shot went home to them. 

■'4 An act regulating the sale of poisons was urged, as a great necessi- 
ty, owing to the loose manner in which it was conducted. There 
was a fine display of Drugs, Chemicals, Apparatus, &c., from the 
leading firms in the Eastern cities, and a brilliant reception in the 
evening with an orchestra accompaniment. James R. Mercien was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 

DRUG CLERKS ASSOCIATION. 
A meeting of the Washington Pharmaceutical Association was 
held Wednesday evening. The President, Mr. George A. Bentley, 
in the chair. The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and 
-approved. 
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Mr. Charles S. Price, the secretary, made his annual report of the 
condition of its affairs; the Treasurer and Register made their reports 
also, which exhibited a good condition of the affairs of the Association. 

The President read his annual report, reviewing the acts and 
objects of the organization during the year, and congratulating the 
members upon the success that had attended their efforts. The origi- 
nal number of ten (10), had now reached upwards of fifty (50), and 
the finances were in a sound condition, with a surplus of nearly two 
hundred dollars. Securing a suitable hall for meeting, and the accu- 
mulation of a library were recommended. The Society was also 
congratulated on its firmness in requiring total abstinence from intox- 
icating drinks on the part of its members and of those applying for 
membership, as no profession in the world required a cool head and 
sober judginent more than theirs. A separate financial report of the 
Register, Mr. George R. Reynolds, showed the receipts during the 
year to be $376.75; Expenditures, $98.50; Balance on nand, $178.55; 
and from members, $35.00 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was announced. The 
election was by ballot. Messrs. Martin, and Baldus were appointed 
tellers, and resulted as follows: — President, Geo. H. Bentlev-; Vice- 
President, Robert P. Southall; Secretary, Chas. S. Price; Treasurer, 
Wm. P. Baldus; Register, Wm. S. Dulin. 

Mr. Baldus, chairman of the committee on incorporation, reported a 
charter in accordance with the act of Congress, which had been legally 
executed, 

Messrs. Cole, Baldus, and Pschiffalls, were elected directors, under 
the act of incorporation, who with the President and Secretary are ex 
officio members, form the Board of Directors, After the transaction 
<rf some routine business the Association adjourned. 

C. S. PRICE, Secretary. 

OBITUARY. 

PROF. WM. PROCTOR, JR. 

William Proctor, Jr., Vice President and Professor of Theoretical 
and Practical Pharmacy of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
died suddenly of heart disease at about a quarter past 13, Tuesday 
morning, Feb. loth, at his residence, 902 Lombard street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Professor Proctor was born in Baltimore May loth, 1817, came to 
Philadelphia at the age of 13, and entered the drug store of Mr. 
Henry M. Zollickoffer, where he remained thirteen years. He 
graduated at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy in 1837. The 
subject of his thesis was " Lobelia Inflata." The results of his inves- 
tigation were given in a carefully written paper and published in the 
American yournal of Pharmacy for that year. He was elected a 
member of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy May 18, 1840, and 
a memberoftheBoardof Trustees in 1841. In 1843 be opened the drug 
store on his own account at the southwest corner of Ninth and Lom- 
liard, where he continued to carry on business until his death. The 
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Chair of Pharmacy was created in 1S46, and he was unanimousiy 
elected to fill it, and continued to occupy it until 1867, when he re- 
signed and was succeeded by Prof. Maisch, On the death of Prof. 
Parrish, last year, he was solicited to fill the chair of Pharmacy, thus 
made vacant, and accepted the position. 

Prof. Proctor was an indefatigable worker. While carrying on 
his drug-store and his course of lectures, he also found time to con- 
tribute numerous articles to the American yournal of Pharmacy^ of 
which periodical in 1848 he was made assistant editor to Dr. Joseph 
Carson. 

In 1850, July, he became sole editor, and so continued until 
April, 1S71, when he resigned. The mere record of his contri- 
butions to the Journal during this time, fills nine closely printed 
columns of the index. In addition to all this, in 1848-9, he edited a re- 
vised edition of Mohr and Redwoods Pharmacy ; increasing the bulk 
of the volume abont one-third, by his contributions relative to Ameri- 
can pharmacy, and making it a standard text-book for Pharmacists. 

He lectured at the College of Pharmacy Monday evening, re- 
turned home apparently in his usual health and spirits, and sat talking 
with his wife until nearly 12 o'clock, when he retired and was shortly 
after found to be dead. 

His funeral was largely attended, and delegations were present 
from New York, Baltimore, and New Jersey, He was buried at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., Monday evening. The class of the college in a 
body reviewed the remains of their beloved teacher, and followed the 
funeral to the Market street wharf. The remains bore a natural ex- 
pression and were surrounded by floral offerings supplied by the stu- 
dents. 

He was an honorary member of the Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia, Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, British Pharmaceu- 
tical Conference, Sociedad de Farmacia National, Argentia, Colegio de 
Farmaceuticas, Madrid, Societe de Pharmacie de Paris, Austrian 
Apothecaries Society, Maryland College of Pharmacy, College of 
Pharmacy of the City of New York, etc., 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 
Gri^ith's Universal formulary. A universal formula containing the 
methods of preparing and administering ofhcinal .ind other medi- 
cines. The whole adapted to physicians and pharmacists. By 
R. Eglesfeld Griffith, M. D. Third edition carefully revised 
and much enlarged by John M. Maisch, Phar. D,, Professor of 
Materia Medica and Botany in the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy. With illustrations. Henry C. Lea, Publisher, Philadel- 
phia, 1874. 

This valuable compendium is now before us in a third edition. 
For many years it has stood the test of practical adaptation to the 
wants of the druggist and physician as a work for ready reference. 

As a mere formulary it has had no equal in the books of this 
country, while the large amount of other information it contains rend- 
ers it of constant value to the busy pharmacist and the student of medi- 
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cine. The recent change in tlie pharmacy of Europe and this coun- 
try gives especial value at this time to a reliable epitome of them all, 
while many useful preparations that have been discarded from the 
ofHcial standards are here reproduced and made acceptable to the 
modern student. 

The name of Prof. Maisch as the editor of this edition is sufficient 
evidence of the accuracy and fullness in all its pa its, as no one more 
fully realizes the wants of the apothecary in this direction, or is more 
capable of meeting them in the very best manner. 

We heartily commend this to our readers, whether physician or 
druggist, as it satisfactorily supplies a needed commentary on all 
preceeding pharmacopoaias and formula hooks, down to the present 



Dun^lisoti's Medical Dictionary. A Dictionarj- of Medical Science, 
with accentuation and etymology of the terms, and the French 
synonyms. Bj- Robley Dunglison, M. D., late professor in the 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia. A new edition en- 
larged and thoroughly revised by Richard J. Dunglison, M. D., 
Philadelphia. Henry C. Lea, 1874. i vol., 1131 pages. For 
sale by Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

We are indebted to the publishers for a copy of the new edition of 
this very excellent work which has for a period of forty years been 
the recognized Standard Medical Lexicon of this country. 

It is not merely a dictionary of medical terms, although this alone 
would commend it to the student and practitioner, but in addition to 
this, it in a large degree furnishes an epitome of the present knowl- 
edge of physiology, materia medica, chemistry und other departments 
of medical teaching. Perhaps no greater praise can be awarded than 
to say that it fully deserves its title of *' Medical Lexicon " as no other 
work with which w^e are familiar does. The present edition has 
been enriched by the addition of over six thousand new subjects and 
terms not found in previous editions. It is still further improved by a 
system of accentuation which constitutes it a pronouncing dictionary. 
We scarcely need to say that this was necessary, and that it ought to 
be studied by our friends of the medical profession, who have had a 
curious way of accenting the wrong syllable, in defiance of all 
authority or rule, in many words. 

We know of no single book which is of greater value than this to 
the student of medicine. In some respects it would be well if its care- 
ful study preceeded the reading of other medical works as it would 
prepare the mind for the reception of knowledge otherwise beyond 
his reach or understanding. 

As ai) epitome of medical knowledge we would commend it to Phar- 
macists who may find in its pages nearly all they will have occasion 
to know of diseases or of the practice of medicine. As a book of re- 
ference for physicians and pharmacists it is of great value, and we 
hope it ■will be largely used. The publisher has in all respects done 
his work well, and is trul) deserving of success for his enterprise and 
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discriciiination in publishing so many really valuable scientific books. 

Phartnacopteia Germani<a. The German Pharmacopoeia translated 
by C. L. LoCHMAN, with an appendix explanatory of the French 
Metrical System, and table of Weights and Measures, etc., Phila- 
delphia. David E. Elder & Co., 430 Market street. Large i2mo., 
394 pages, extra muslin, $3.25. Postage prepaid by mail. 

It is with much more than ordinary pleasure that we notice this 
useful addition to the college library; first, because it is needed, and 
second because it is thoroughly well done. Mr. Lochman has herein 
conferred a great favor upon American Pharmacists, many of whom 
are unable to render the Latin of the original, and to iviany others 
who perhaps never have seen the original at all. 

A careful comparison of the translation with the Latin text shows 
how honestly and how happily the labor has been performed, — it 
really leaves nothing to be desired. Being an accurate and full trans- 
lation, it must be classed as a valuable addition to American Pharma- 
cal literature, bringing the remedies and the processes of the Ger- 
man Pharmacoposia within the reach of every student. 

It will also tend to harmonize the preparations, (of the different 
nations) which nearly resemble each other and lead us one step nearer 
to what we ought to reach, a pharmacopoeia of all nations. 

The constant interchange of our people with those of Europe rend- 
ers it important that there should be similitude in certain preparations 
of universal application. A full knowledge of what each possesses 
\vill, sooner than any other agency> lead to uniformity. 

In addition to the translation the author has given us a series of in- 
dices and tables of great value and convenience. 

We hope this book will have a large number of patrons, particu- 
larly in the West, where its practical value will be fully appreciated 
if only it be known. No pharmacist can afford to be without a copy 
and we earnestly advise such of our readers to obtain one without »3e- 
lay. 

We ought to mention that the officinal name of each article is 
given both in English and German, In addition to the., Latin, with all 
necessary instruction as to the manner of the process peculiar to Ger- 
man Pharmacy. 

Animal Mechanics ; a lecture by S. M. Bradley, Esq., F. R. C. S.; 

delivered at Manchester, England. 

Annual Report on the State of the Finances to the Forty-Third 
Congress, Dec. 1, 1873, by William Richardson, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Washington, D, C, 1873. i vol., 730 pages. 



For want of space several items have been crowded out, which 
ill appear in our next issiie. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE FLUID PREPARATIONS OF 
CANNABIS INDIC.E. 

BY. HENKV W. BUCIIMAN'. 

There exists much diversity of opinion among the Medical and 
Pharmacal profession regarding the strength of the commercial fluid 
preparations of Cannabi^Indic*. To what extent this variance in 
strength exists, I hope to be 'able to establish by this investigation. 
The results of my examination will have the tendency to call the atten- 
tiion of the honorable members of the profession to the fact that the 
fluid preparations of this valuable remedial agent as found in the 
market are with but few exceptions deficient in the strength claimed 
by the labels attached to the receptacles in which these respective fac- 
tors place their preparations, whence they are to go forth and aid 
in the relief of suffering humanity. But alas! they are, with but few 
exceptions, mere representations on the part of the unscrupulous or care- 
less manufacturers; it either being their greed for the "Almighty 
Dollar," or sheer ignorance or carelessness in placing on the market 
such comparatively inert productions of so active a drug. 

The tincture of Cannabis comprises the list of liquid preparations 
officinal in theU.S. Pharmacopeia; the same is also true of the British, 
German, French, Russian, Indian, Swiss, Hamburg and Hanover stand- 
ards. Yet this preparation is seldom used, the unofficinal Fluid Ex- 
tract taking the precedence in the United States, and may be found 
upon the lists of all the manufacturers of Fluid Extracts. It is repre- 
sented by them that a fluid ounce of their preparation represents the 
activity of a troy ounce of the drug. In making my comparative ex- 
amination of this preparation from the different manufacturers, I be- 
stowed special care in obtaining the specimens examined directly from 
the parties without their knowledge for what purpose intended, and 
have performed the experiments of all the samples under the same fa- 
vorable circumstances, with as much care and accuracy as the subject 
under consideration would allow. To make a standard preparation I 

erocured a commercial quantity of the dried flowering tops of Canna- 
is Indies; these I reduced to a fine powder, from which I obtained 
with alcohol a fluid extract which I have adopted as my standard. 
In drawing my comparison of strength, the first step in the ex- 
amin'ation was taking the specific gravity of the difftrcnt 
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specimens; much variance was found in this particular, as 
will be seen by consulting the table which follows although 
this is no test of the superiority of the preparations, as it is demonstra- 
ted in the table sotne of those which yielded the least per cent, of resin 
had high specific gravities, being due to the menstruum to which in 
several cases glycerin had been added and which no doubt was at the 
expense of the exhaustion of the activity of the drug, the Resin. 
The color of the different specimens was also a noticeable feature, 
varying from a bright red to a dark green. A number of specimens 
had a considerable quantity of sediment deposited in the bottom of 
the containers. looo grains of each of these specimens of Fluid Ex- 
tracts were placed in a- porcelain capsule (which had been previously 
tared) by means of a water bath, evaporated to extractive consistence, 
the temperature of the water bath being regulated by a thermometer 
so rhat the temperature of the bath did not fall below 160°, or go 
above i8o°F. When the different samples did not seem to loose 
any further moisture the temperature of the water bath was raised to 
:2i2°F. and kept at this point until by weighing no further loss was 
noticeable. All the capsules were then weighed, and to those con- 
taining glycerin cold distilled water was added and the glycerin by 
this means removed. These were again subjected to the heat of the 
water bath, again thoroughly dessiccatcd, and again weighed and the 
loss noted. This loss was due to the per cent, of glycerin which had 
been employed either for the purpose of exhausting the drug, or 
added to the preparation as a preserving agent. Whether or not this 
addition of glycerin is an advantage I will not attempt to answer; yet 
I will state that my experiments proved to my satistaction that gly- 
cerin is no solvent for the active medicinal agent of Cannabis Indica. 
Specimen Number Seventeen was peculiar in its general appearance. 
The fluid specimen as obtained from Mr. H. D. Garrison (who subse- 
quently informed me that he was not the manufacturer of this fluid 
extract) presented a reddish liquid, not having the odor or taste of the 
■drug, and, on evaporation, yielded an extract of a hard, brittle consist- 
ence, a very red color, a peculiar and bitter taste, which was sparingly 
soluble in cold water; completelv soluble in diluted alcohol ; but inso- 
l.ible in alcohol of 9^ per cent. When tested for resin of Cannabis 
Indicje it gave no indication of containing a trace of this principle. We 
must set this down as not havino; been made from the foreign drug, 
and the error may have occurred in the name " Indian Hemp," being 
also applied to " Apocynum Canuabinum," an indigenous plant of 
the United States. 

The remainder of the specimens examined were undoubtedly de- 
rived from the foreign drug, but the percent, of extract yielded by the 
<lifferent samples is surprising; ranging from 2.310 lo.i percent. I 
^m informed that the average yield of solid extract obtained by one of 
the largest manufacturers of this article is loper cent. I also exhaust- ■ 
ed a pound of powdered Cannabis Indies obtained from one of our 
test jobbing houses, and the yield of this was but 4.8 per cent, of solid 
extract. This should be another warning to conscientious Pharma- 
cists regarding the use of purchased powdered drugs for the manufac- 
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ture of pr;:parations, and it is not surprising that many a valuable re- 
medy is lost to Medicine by this diversity of strength, which is ilhis- 
trated so very perceptibly in this instance. By referring to the an- 
nexed table we find that there were only two of the sixteen commer-. 
ci a I specimens that have any claim to the aavae,^^ Fluid Extract" 
while six specimens do not contain the quantity of extract directed 
for the officinal tmcture. 

The strength of the tincture of the U. S. Pharmacopteia is about 
1-21 or 3 vi to oi, that of the British i in zo, German i in 19, French 
I in 20, Russian 1.20, Indian 1 in 20, Swiss i in 20, Flamburg 1 in 21, 
and the Hannover standard i in 8. 

The quantity of resin contained in each of the specimens was de- 
termined by vedissolving the extract (which was obtained from the 
specimens of the respective flu'd extracts examined) in a small quan- 
tity of alcohol of 95 per cent, with the aid of a gentle heat in a water 
bath; the thus obtained solution of the extract was then precipitated 
by pouring it into a tared capsule containing a large excess of 
water, the resin was allowed to deposit and was separated by means 
of a tared filter, washed, and after drying weighed. 

The resin thus obtained is of a brown color. When spread out 
thin on glass is transparent and of a fawn color. It has the peculiar 
odor and taste of the drug, and when heated, melts; becoming atiquid 
which takes fire, leaving no residue. A good and reliable test for this 
resin is as yet a desideratum and I hope at some future time to be 
able to supply this much needed want. 

COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OK THE VARIOUS COMMERCIAL FLUID 



l|"Standanl" made from the Tops,. . 
2E. R. Squibb, M. D., 

3 Allaire, Woodward & Co., 

4 Lazell, Marsh & Gardiner, 

*B John Cooper & Co., 

6 BuiToughs Bro's. ManufactaringCo. 

7 Henry Thaytr & Co., 

8 Kneeshaw, Norris & Co., .... , 

BTilden& Co., 

[0 Chas. Heylraan, 

IIW, R. W.irner&Co., 

13 W H. Bchieffein ft Co.,... 

13 McKeBBOD & Robbing, 

H Parke, Davia & Co 

IS'Depuy Manufacturing Co 

16|W. G. M. Gordon, 

iTjEdwards i Hainaworth, 

IS.Tjpctiire U. S. Pharmacopceia 

• 5 Contsiind Glyeerm. Grains. .10. 
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ON THE DEPLORABLE CONDITION OF PHARMACY, 

ITS CAUSES AND ITS REMEDIES. 

These few remarks arc called forth by Mr. Streit's article in the 
March number of the Pharmacist, which ii seems to the writer !s 
calculated to mislead the reader and cause misapprehension , as to the 
condition, present and prospective, of pharmacy in this coimtry, and 
especially in the \vest. 

While we do not deny the truth of many of Mr. Strait's state- 
ments, we hope to offer a few remarks in extenuation and explana- 
tion of the same. It is natural to look to some outside source 
for relief from any burden that oppresses us and so we ex- 
pect the State Legislature or Congress to make laws that shall make 
us intelligent and competent to fill our several stations in life with 
credit to our profession and ourselves: — or perhaps that is not a fair 
statement of the case; we ask that the Legislature shall give a few of 
«s who are competent the monopoly of the trade till others can, or 
are willing to qualify themselves. Now if the condition of Pharmacy 
really is as Mr. S. assumes for it, how would such a law affect the 
dear people for whom we have so much concern ? If the law is just 
for Illinois, it would be just for thf> whole country, and it seems to us 
that the action of .such a law as the one mentioned in the 2nd clause, 
p. 76, would be very severe on the thinly settled states. We venture 
to say that there are not in this country enough competent pharmacists, 
those coming up to Mr. Streit's standard, to supply one' to every five 
towns. Let us look at the cause of, all this, and we may be able to 
see that it could not well be otherwise. 

Illinois has about 1,500 druggists; those whose business is exclus- 
ively or mostly in drugs. This does not include general store-keep- 
ers whose stock includes drugs in most instances. Our population 
is about one-sixteenth of the w^hole United States: making an estimate 
from this of the whole number of druggists in the United States there 
are about 24,000. Now suppose our pharmaceutical colleges continue to 
turn out 500 graduates per year, which is a very large estimate up to the 
present tmie. It would take only eighty years to meet the require- 
ments of such a law provided the country does not grow any more. 

Let us realize that ours is a new country. Many of our druggists 
are in the business because there is a demand for medicine, and they 
arc perhaps as Weil qualified as any one to fill the place. 

There are not enough qualified druggists is the country to supply 
the demand, and when we consider that every year forty millions of 
people are supplied with medicine from such a source, it does not seem 
to us that the percentage of deatl.s or accidents resulting from the 
negligence or ignorance of the dispenser, is large, at least not so far as 
our information goes. Let us s:iy here, to the credit of the druggists 
in the West we have met very many of them in the way of business 
and we find they have made the most of their advantages, and as a 
class are more intelligent Chan any other class of tradesmen. 

Now let us see what can be done to improve our condition, for it 
is evi.l.ntly capable of improvement. We think Mr. Streit hits the 
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nail on the head in his fourth proposition. Though not capable of 
producing a thorough reform, it is undoubtedly the speediest and most 
practical way of educating a large and widely distributed number of 
persons. This brings to mind a suggestion made to the writer by 
Mr, Sargent while in Chicago recently. 

If we remember rightly it was this: "The creation of a fund by 
the subscription of one or two dollars yearly by every druggist in the 
State or in the northwest, who desired to subscribe and receive the 
benefits of the same. This fund to be used for the purpose of buying 
books of reference, and periodicals pertaining to the trade, etc, and for 
paying a competent person whose duty it should be to have charge of 
the same, subject to tne inspection of any member of the association, and 
whose duty it shpuld be to answer communications and furnish infor- 
mation to distant members of the association ;" and we would add, that 
this privilege be extended to those not members upon the payment of 
s\ small fee for each inquiry. This plan would place an amount of in- 
forraiition at our disposal that we could not, obtain in any other way, 
^nd we hope to see the plan inaugurated and carried out successfully, 
as' we believe it can be. And further, let us take an interest in the 
apprentices, the pharmacists of the future; give them all the informa- 
tion we can, place at their disposal books and periodicals pertaining 
to the trade, and give them some lime to read them. Let us extend 
the circulation of the present current pharmaceutical journals rather 
that create new ones, for by so doing we are putting it into the power 
of our publishers to give us more for our money, besides extending 
the influence of the journals and educating our ignorant neighbor. 
Self-interest prompts us to keep our competitor ignorant, and to create 
the impression that each of us knows all that is worth knowing, but 
we say let knowledge be free or else let us stop talking about the 
" Deplorable condition of Pharmacy." 
Peoria, 111., March, 1874, 

NOTES ON PANCREATINE. 

BV CHARLES HAMM. 

In preparing pancreatine according to the same process as that of 
iaecharated pepsin, I obtained a fine, grayish-white powder, of which 
one grain will emulsity one drachm of cod-liver oil. While pepsin, in 
order to digest solid food, is best administered with acids — pancrea- 
tine, the digesti^'c principle for fats and oils, is more properly adminis- 
tered with alkalies. 

I would recommend the dose to be that of pepsin, from two to 
eight grains for adults, and from one to two grains for children. The 
powder I consider more appropriate than the liquid form. 

Pancreatine has been heretofore but little used in medicine, much 
■on account of its high price. (Savory & Moore's pancreatine, which 
.has a very unpleasant odor, is sold as high as $3.50 per oz.) Froqi 
one hundred pancreas, fresh from the bench, I have obtained 25 oun- 
ces of saccharated pancreatine, in strength the same as Savory & 
Moore's, and free from the nauseous taste of the latter; this result 
should m :lcrate the price. 
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The following experiments show the emulsifying power of pan- 
creatine. Three .mixtures were made, each containing r6 grains of 
pancreatine in two drachms water. After allo^ving it to stand for a 
few hours, I added to No. i, eight drops of concentrated muriatic 
acid; to No.'z, eight grains of carbonate of potassa, and nothing to 
No. 3. To each of these mixtures two ounces of Marseilles olive oil 
were then added, and shaken for a few minutes until emulsified. 
No. I. The acid mixture formed at first a thin, good-looking emul- 
sion, but separated in about six hours. 
No. 2. The alkaline mixture formed at once a thin, white, good-look- 
ing emulsion, which kept in a good condition for 24 hours, and ' 
again formed an emulsion by shaking. 
No. 3. The neutral mixture formed a thick, rich emulsion, which was 
partially separated in about Z4 hours, but mixed again by shaking. 
These experiments show that the emulsifying power of pancrea- 
tine is greater in the neutral and alkaline than in the acid form; great- 
est in the alkaline, where it is aided by the saponifying power of the 
alkali. 

In prescribing cod-liver oil I would suggest the following formula: 
Take of Pancreatine, in powder, . . - 2 drachms. 

Water, - - - - - 2 fluid oz. 

allow to swell and add 

Bicarbonate of Soda, - - - i drachm, 

rub well together, then add 

Co^-liver Oil, 14 fluid oz. 

Oil Peppermint, - " ' " 5 minims. 

Dose, — A tablespoonfu! three times a day. 

. ON THE PRESERVATION OF HERBS, ROOTS, 
BARKS, ETC. 

BY HUGO B. DWYEB. 

The volunteer paper with the above title, read by Mr. Joseph W. 
Harrop of Leavenworth, Kansas, at the 19th annual meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association caused me to investigate the 
subject with more than ordinary diligence, and I have found that the 
manner of drying is more at feult than dishonesty on the part of bo- 
tanical druggists. I will now state that I have dried specimens of 
medicinal herbs by both of the processes generally used for that pur- 
pose, and with but indifferent success. The one in which heat is used 
IS decidedly objectionable as the major portion of any volatile princi- 
pel is certainly driven off, and the other, of exposure to air and sun- 
light, is very Itttle less so, as the volatile principles become oxidized, and 
the drying being so very slow, that there is always a large percent- 
age of decay, and the more delicate the plant the larger the percent- 
aige of deterioration. My oBly object in continuing the investigation 
was to find some method of preserving an herb or root in an imper- 
ishable condition so that it would represent the fresh, except the loss 
of water. My experiments were all unsatisfactory, so I need not 
mention them m detail. 
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Recently I have been shown some samples of herbs, roots, etc.,., 
grown and dried at Niles, Michigan, by the Alden process of pneu- 
matic evaporation, and I must say that if the goods put in market hy 
these parties are as good as samples shown, nothing is lefl: to wish for. 
The process may be briefly described thus: The principal part of 
the apparatus consists of a vertical chamber or shaft, 25 feet high and 
5 feet square, containing a series of frames one above the other, ^% 
inches apart, covered with netting, and moved upward all together 
by endless chains. The heating apparatus consisting of a steam coil, is 
placed under this chamber, from which currents of air, heated to any 
required temperature, pass up, through, and around the herbs. On 
«ach frame is spread say ao pounds of the material. The lowest frame 
is first placed in the chamber directly over the heat, at the bottom of 
the shaft, where it remains from three to six minutes. It is then 
moved up \% inches, and another frame of herbs is placed beneath it, 
-At regular intervals the whole series of frames are moved upward 4 y^ 
inches, and a fresh frame is put on beneath them until they are all in, 

?o in number, containing about i,qoo pounds. At this time the shaft 
eing full, one frame is taken off at the top, and one is put in at the 
bottom at intervals, varying with the article treated. The water con- 
tained in the herb is seized by the ascending air, and passes with it up, 
through, and around it; — the moisture is taken gradually from the 
herb, enveloping it to the last in a cloud of vapor. The pores of the 
herb are thus kept open, free for the circulation anil exit of vapor 
until all the free water is removed; the remainder {a small per cent.) 
being held as hydrate. 1 was at first inclined to believe that the heat 
used would destroy any volatile principle cont^ned in the drug, but 
am now firmly convinced that such is not the case, as a sample of 
peach leaves shown me tasted quite as strongly of hydrocyanic acid as 
any fresh leaf I ever tasted. Now if a volatile pnnciple so delicate 
and so liable to be injured by heat is not so injured we need have but 
little fear of the others, such as those contained in the herbs of the 
mint family. The degree of heat used is from 80° to no" Fahr., and 
with articles containing volatile principle never higher than blood 
heat. The peculiarity in the Alden preserved herbs, etc., is in their be- 
ing absolutely fresh, etc., they having undergone no injurious chem- 
ical change during their conversion into an imperishable condition. At 
the same time they resemble in appearance the finest qu^ities of dried 
herbs, although they are, in fact, the very opposite of such; the pro- 
cess of conversion being directly opposed to natural or any previously 
known artificial method of drying. The conditions of natural drying 
are such, that decay commences before evaporation begins, and con- 
tinues through every stage of the process, until all the essential flavors 
which constitute the charm of freshness, are lost. The pneumatic 
evaporation operates so rapidly as to leave no time for the exhalation 
of tne flavoring essences, or the deterioration of color or structure by 



decay, and wanting only water to resume all its properties as at first. 
I'he most important feature of all this to the pharmacist is the 
uniform quality of his botanical stock from which to make his pre-. 
parations. ^ 
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And now I i ii\c several suggestions to make to the parties prepar- 
ing these goodf. 1st that they adopt the suggestion of Mr, Harrop 
of dating each year's goods, so that we may kno^ for a certainty how 
old they are; and, that they change their style of package to that of 
"Wilson Bros., of Boston, and that each package shall have the com- 
mon and botanical name on the label, and 3d, that they press the herb 
as firmly as possible and wrap in a good thick sized paper which will 
jjreserve them from itioisture. 



THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF TOORKISTAN. 

BY PROF. DR. GEO. DRAGENOORFF. 

(Continued fn>m page £4.) 
VEGETABLE DRUGS. 
A. Tungi et Algae. 
1) By the name of Chorikun {Palm: Goriihun) agaric was found, 
■which according to Fedschenko and Palm comes from China, and it 
is used as a purgative. In Arabia, where it {Serapion, Ebn Baithar) 
also was used as such, it was formerly called according to the Greek 
(Agarikon) Garikun, in Persia it is called Harikun (arikfln), in 
Egypt Agarikun, Gmelin says that a sweetish fruit is designated 
by the name of Gorokun, and Pedschenko has in his catalogue a Gori- 
kun the home of which is also said to be China. In Moscow I found 
only a mixture of the fruit of Malvaceae and Boraginae so called, the 
fruit of which also occurs under the name of Tuchtni Chatmi (which 
see 142) and the latter might be derived from a Cyno-glossum, Leh- 
man also had among his Persian remedies the fruit of a Cyno-glos- 
sum, which was termed Chariak and Ispansu, 

2J Tschibitschin ( Tschubi-tschini) is the drug which was formerly 
considered to be the rhizoma of Smilax China L. and Hanbury, also 
Scherzer in his travels mention Pachyma Cocos Fr. as its native plant. 
The Toorkistan drug really represents this fungus. They are smaller, 
very spongy and light pieces, irregularly furrowed, but otherwise 
similarly formed to "Chmaroot" found in our commerce, which it 
also resembles in color. This is the medicament to which Fedschen- 
ko attaches the term " Sarsaparilla." It is used as a purgative and 
imported froip China. In Persia and Hindoostan this fungus is also 
called Wolasbur besides Tschoob-tschini, in Arabia Khusb sini, in 
Armenia and Turkey Schabaschi, in China Sanhira and Ouquara. 

3) The fungus called Pugak (Palm : Tokak\ I ^und among the 
dyeing materials of the Toorkistan exposition. It is in fact a Folypo- 
rus, as I supposed in my first es'say, is found on Mulberry- trees, and 
probably P. Hirsutus Fr. It is ligneous and similar to our spunk, 
dark greenish-brown, and occurs mostly in broken pieces, the size of 
a walnut. It appears to be employed only for technical uses. The 
same is true 

4) Of the GujcAKo-fungus. I fbund it among the articles'which are 
used in the silk manufacture. Decoctions of it are used for saturating 
the silk-threads before they are spun off, and where the fungus cannot 
be had, it may be replaced by an infusion of the seeds of Cucurbitacese. 
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In Pci-iia the allied Morchellii esciilenta Pers. is termed Gutsehi a.c~ 
cordins; to Honigberger. 

5^ The samples exposed of the alga called Dscharim Dor6 coincided 
■witn those heretofore described by me. Fedschenko like Palm men- 
tions China as its source. It is iised in the form of cataplasms against 
swellings. 

B. Rooh, (Root-barks^ Root-stocks., Tubers, Bulhs. 

6) Karandir is the root of Inui.t Heleniuml^,, which according to 
Fedschenko grows abundantly among the hills of Toorkistan and is 
used in the form of decoction ; Ebn Alawwatt and £bn Baithar men- 
tion this root under the name of Rasan, [Rasana in Sanscrit) ; the lat- 
ter calls it also Kutsschami, while according to Ainslie it is now 
called in Arabia Ussul el rasun, in Persia Behkl zangabalis shami. 
(Ufisul, Usl, Asl=BuIbus and Radix, likewise the Persian Bekhi, 
Bikhi, Bikh. Shami realh- used temporarily — vespertinus, sometimes 
and here properly meaning also the Syrian. Zangabil ^Ginger. 
Kusth = Costus. Therefore Syrian Ginger, Syrian Costus.) 

7) Baagmana sefid ( sefid, the Persian for white,) seems to be also 
the tuberous root of a Composito?. It is very fleshy, white, partly 
covered yet with a thin, grayish-brown hark, somewhat fibrous, but 
free from proscnchyma. The.bark consists in part of parenchymacon- 
taining inulin. The taste is flat. Whether it is not derived from a 
kind of Atractvlis ? It is mentioned as a native of India. 

8) Bekhi Kosni is the bark of the root of Ciehorium Intybus L. It 
is gathered in Samarkand, and, as is alread}' mentioned by Dioscori- 
des and Gelen and later by Rhases, etc., used as a correcting addition 
to purgative remedies. Among the Arabs the plant was called Mtn- 
dah.i and Abd-elaminttn ; at present it is also called Chicknrjeh for 
insta:ice in Egypt. 

9) Kustht schirin means literally sweet Kostus (Kusth, (Sanscrit, 
KitshChe properly truth.) It is also mt doubtful that we have here a 
kind of Costus-root, about which it wjs said that it was raised in Sa- 
markand. I found pieces 6-8 ctrnti". long and about 3-6 ctmtr. thick, 
somewhat knotty, furrowed on the surface and coated with a very 
hard, fibrous bark. The medullary rays of the ligneous portion and 
the parenchvma of the bark were free from amvlum, rich in oxalate 
■of lime, Tlie I ijjneous rays consist for the most part of yellow-colored 
proscu:hyma traversed by tessellated cells. The taste is a little aro 
matic and bitter. The urug is exhausted with oil and the extract 
thus obtained used in puriileuce of the ear. Deoscorides and Galen 
already used Costns in this same manner. Besides the name Kusth ie 
also given to a number of other drugs. Knsthi shami has been men- 
tioned already; Fbn Baithar raentioas K. hindi, probably idtntical 
with our sweet, a K Cahri, wihch is white and bitter, and a K. babaki. 

10) Oi Kuslhi talch I have spoken in my first essay; here I will 
only mention something about the name ; according to the lexicons 
the adjective signifies a large thorny tree (acacia gummifera P), while 
in Moscow I als<i found Bryonia under this name. According to 
Ainslfe Galanga minor is called so too. I presume that this name 
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properly belongs to the bitter Costus-root, and that physicians are un- 
der the impression they use this when the prescribe K. talck. Their 
statement that it conies from India seems to siipport this presumption^ 
for Bryonia iS met with everywhere in Toorkistan. The Persian 
iiame for Bryonia, according to Honigberger, is at present JCerttr 
deschti. 

1 1) To what has formerly been said about Akir kara I may add, that 
in this exposition the already described root of Anacyclus was repre- 
-scnted. Lately I met w^ith the same root in a Caukasian collection of 
medicaments under the name of Odur Kairi. That the name origin- 
iiUy belonged to another drug, probably the rhizoma of Achillea 
Ptarmica L., seems to be borne out by Ebn Baithar, who calls it an 
trror, when the Arabs translate the Pyrethron of Doscorides w^ith 
Ahis Kara. 

12) Aslisust is the root of a Glycyr-rhijra, -in every way similar tw 
our liquorice -root. It was found crude as well as peeled, and it was. 
expressly mentioned that the native plant was very common in Toor- 
kistan. The extract (compare Hasdauru No. 202,) is also much used. 
Ebn Baifkar and Serapion call our root Sus, at present in Arabia . 
Ussul sus and As/ sus, also Oerksus^ in Persia Bekhi mekek, i. e. 
Mecca-root. But whether this name as well as that of Oerk (Airk)^. 
the latter at present a term for root in general, did not formerly be- 
long to the root of lissus arborea Forsk, ? Fedschenko speaks about 
the use of the decoction of liquorice root for cough, which was also 
known to the ancient authors. 

13) Filjtl {Fulfvl) Mujah is called here, as well as among the an- 
cients, the root oi Piper metkysticum Forst., the home of which Palm 
mentions India, and about the use of which I have no further infor- 
mation. Filfil Mujah means a kind of pepper causing a flow of 
tears. 

14) Andschir, a brown polycephalous root ; this I have been unable 
to examine closer. The name belongs really to Ficus Carica L,, the 
root of which, according to Dioscorides, was used by ancient authors. 
on account of its milky juice, 

15) Kantebar occurs among GcebePs Persian drugs under the 
name oi Baagman (compare No. 7). Brought from Samarkand, it is 
a brown, fleshy root, strongly furrowed longitudinally, presen- 
ted cut in disks of about 2 ctmtr. thick, The cross-secrions. 
show concentric and radial elevations, caused by unequal dessication, 
as in Bryonia. In the soaked drug an externa! bark is recognized 
composed of dark brown cork-cells, followed by a layer of colorless 
parenchyma with small round kernels of starch and collections or 
caystals and further on by another of cells filled with a brown resi- 
nous mass. These brown cells, besides others disposed in rows, filled 
-with amylum and colorless parenchymas occur also in the inner por- 
tions of the bark and the ligneous rays of the parenchyma. Prosen- 
cyma is not present; the ligneous body is much fissured on account of 
the breaking of medullary rays. The name of this drug may be said. 
to be derived from kent— sugar and bar ::^ carrying, holding, probably 
jilso from Kent and Bir^sugarroot {Bir in Sanscrit, root). 
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i6) Bekhi Badian was described in my first essay. Fedsehenko- 
places It among the purgative remedies. The name might also mean 
fennel-root (compare Ar-pa Badian No. 133), to which the drug bears 
no resemblance, however. 

17) Bekkikabar\t2^^\.Kih^ the bark of the root of Capparis 
.spinosalj. It is found in Samarkand and used in the form of infusion 
against jaundice, also in congestion of the spleen, for which purpose 
it was already used by Dioscorides and the old Arabian physicians. 
The latter also called it Kabar, Lasaf, and the fruit ot Schafih. At 
ptesent it is called in Arabia Ust el lasaf, in Egypt Chagar el Kabar, 
inV&Y&i& Bekhi Kabar, while in Hindoostanthe alhed capparis g-alea- 
ta occiirs as Kabar post (Percira.) 

18) About Z'/Vifwanaj ^i7w// only this, that on this occasion again. 
the name was applied to Mandragora, while it really belongs to Arts- 
tolachia longa. The native plant of 

19) Zir^-wandl Mudacheratsch (MudergaticK) I can now deter- 
mine as the Bongardia Rauwoljii C. A. Meyer, which also occurs in 
other places as a popular remedy. It seems to me to be very similar 
to larigp-wan-hea, pictured by Hanbury; see " Notes on Chinese 
mat. med." in Pharmac. Jour. & Trans, II, Ser, T. 3, p. 317. Ac- 
cording to Fedschenko it is said to be used in a similar manner as 
Kusthi schirin. Ainslie says that among the Arabs the name de- 
notes to this day the round Aristolochia, which is called by the Per- 
sians Z.gerd{=round). The construption of the word Zifawand is 
interesting. The final syllables R5wand = Rhubarb occur again in 
the names of Gutti, Sorenrewand, Robrawand and Agorai Rawand 
.(compare No. 186). 

20) I have also investigated the origin of the tuberous roots called 
Schiresch. They are different Asphodelea; species of AmmoHrion, 
Eremurus and Henningia, especially If. Kaufmanni Rgl. and robus- 
ta Rgl. Ebn Baithar was therefore right when he contested the 
identity of Siratsch with the true Asphodel. Schresh also occurs in 
Caucasia, mostly in a powdered state, and gathered, according to the 

■ report of the medical association there, from Asphodelus ramosus L. 
JJusson too has Siras among the Egyptian drugs (whether this is 
identical with the root of A. Kotschii ?). 

21) As Antibar was labelled the root of Rubia tinct-oraw. In 
Arabic it is called Fu-wwa Fuwwat and Uruk ah-war (red root), in 
Vcx^vAw Rodeng. Among the Kirgise also \\.\h c^XtAKisil Bujah, 
red root. The entire plant, which in Toorkistan is largely cultivated 

-on account of its technical importance, is called Rujqtt. Concerning 
its medicinal use I could obtain no information, Galen and later Ebn 
Baithar used madder in affections of the liver and spleen, constipa- 
tionj suppression of urine, leprosy, palsy, etc. 

22) Chowantckusa. Under this name wei 

■of the root of Lavjsonia inermis L. as well a 

iinctoria Tausch. Fedschenko mentions India as the source. The 
Tiame is derived from Chob (compare in 2 Tschoob) and Anchusa, 
which latter besides Akschusa was taken from the Greek by the old 
Arabian authors. The latter also mention Schadscharat edamm (i. e.. 
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Blood-tree), Sandschar, Kahaliz, J-famira, Radschil el hamanat and 
Henne. In Syriac La-wsonia inermis is at present called Haluna, in 
Hebrew, Kopher, (the Kypros of the Greeks), in Persian Musck- 
gusch and DschubscherV Goebel calls it Chabadschu in his collection 
of Persian remedies). The Turks also have Ha'vjaidschu'wa for Al- 
katina tinct. It is used in the form of a salve, as in the time of Dios- 
corides, against ulcers, ringworm, burns, etc. 

23) Rhubarb, which I have mentioned in my first essay, is here 
as in other places called Rawand. Besides that which is collected in 
Toorkistanj Fedschenko described another kind, coming from China, 
much broken, called Karmah. The beltiric Tartars call the rha- 
pontic Rhubarb Ssone, the koibalic Tartars Sarapsan. The Kirgise 
call Rheum Schara ntoden, Rhapontik Badhjona and Tuscktiett, 
though the latter word is also used for other yellow-colored and color- 
ing roots (compare Mamiron No. 30), The Egyptians call it Ravi- 
£»d dsaker. 

34) Turhut (Turp), the root of Convolvulus Turfettim L., is so- 
called by the old authors as well as at the present time in Arabia, 
Egypt, Caucasia and Persia (Sanskrit, Trifvta^. In Hindoostan li- 
kura is met with. The Toorkistan drug is said to come from Sa- 
markand. Fedschenko also speaks of its cathartic effects, which were 
well known to ancient writers. 

25) Schakokul I take to be the root of Pasttnaca Sekakul Jtuss. 
According to Avtcenna and Ebn Baithar the word denotes another 
root; perhaps as at present, according to Porskae and Husson in 
Egypt, that of Eryngium campeslre L.; according to the latter a 
Papilianacca. My sample is much more compact and richer in starch 
than the root of Eryngium. According to Gmelin a Schokakul is 
known in Persia, of which Siirdak and Hisgegkl are synonymous, but 
he does not give any description of it. Like the Schekakul of old 
authors this is also designated as an aphrodisiacum. According to 
Fedschenko it comes from Egypt; Palm says from Afghanistan. 
(To be conttnved.) 



PATCHOULI* 
Patchouli, or Pucha-pat, is the Hindostanee name of the plant from , 
which the perfume is obtained, which is known to bontanists as Pog- 
ostemon Patchouli. It belongs to the order Labiatce, which furnishes 
us with so many of our aromatic plants, such as sage, thyme, marjo- 
ram, rosemary, lavender, mint, pennyroyal, etc. The patchouli is tall 
and shrubby, not unlike the garden mint in habit, with broad, egg- 
shaped, opposite leaves, about three inches long, and thick spikes of 
6mall purpHsh-white flowers. It is a native of Penang, Silhet, and 
the Malay Peninsula, and is imported into England from Hindostan 
and Bengal. In India it is a very popular perfume, being generally 
sold in the bazaars, besides being used in tobacco for smoking, and for 
scenting the hair of women. It was not imported into Englan<t until 
1S44, when forty-six cases, some containing fifty pounds, others o 
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hundred and ten pounds, were put up for sale at Garraway's Coffee 
House. The price asked was only six shillings a pound; but there 
were no biddings, which proves that its popularity is of but recent 
date. This lot was brought from New York, to which place it is said 
to have been taken from China. The plant flowered in Europe for 
the first time in the winter of 1844, in the greenhouse of a gentleman 
at Orleans; since then it has been in cultivation in many botanical 
gardens, and may usually be seen in the Economic House at Kew. 
Some years ago genuine Indian shawls could always be distinguished 
by the peculiar odour which they bore, the cause of which was long 
unknown. It was, however, at length discovered by the French man- 
ufacturers that this odour was due to patchouli, and they imported the 
plant in order to give articles of home manufacture the same ptrfume. 
The smell of patchouli may also be detected in Indian ink, in the man- 
ufacture of which it is an ingredient. The dried leaves and tops are 
the parts imported, and these may b:^ bought in the markets in bundles 
of half a pound each. Dr. Wallich states that a native friend of his 
told him that the leaf is largely imported bj" Mogul merchants, that.it 
is used as an ingredient in tobacco for smoking and for scenting the 
hair of women, and the essential oil is in common use among the 
poorer classes of the natives for imparting the peculiar fragrance of 
the leaf to their clothes. The sachets of patchouli which are sold in , 
European shops consist of the herb coarsely powdered, mixed with 
cotton wool, and folded in papers. These are simply placed in draw- 
ers and wardrobes to drive away moths and insects. The patchouli 
plant is in great favour with the Arabs, who use and export it more 
than any othfir nation. They take up great quantities on their annual 
pilgrimage, and use it chiefly in stufiing mattresses and pillows. They 
believe it to be very efficacious in preventing contagion and prolong- 
ing life. It is also said to protect clothing froin moths. The prepara- 
tion of the herb is very simple, the tops— about a foot in length — 
being merely gathered and dried in the sun. It must not, however, 
be allowed to get too dry, or the leaves will become brittle and crum- 
ble in packing. It is recorded that ill effects, such as loss of appetite 
.nid sleep, have arisen from the excessive employment of patchouli as 
a perfume ; and if is very probable that such effects would be produced 
by it upon certain constitutions. The scent is more powerfiil in dry 
than in damp places. The odor is due to a volatile oil, which is con- 
tained in the leaves and stems. When distilled, it is yellowish-green, 
\vith the same smell as the herb, but neither a burning nor an astrin- 
gent taste. It is almost as heavy as water. A hundredweight of the 
plant yields about twenty-eight ounces of oil, or, according to a speci- 
men of the latter in the Ke_w Museum (where maj- also be seen the 
plant in its dried state as imported), one ounce of oil may be obtained 
from two hundred ounces of the herb. It is from this oil that the 
essence of patchouli is prepared. In the sachets of patchouli, however, 
the corsely powdered leaves are used. — London Pharm. Journal. 

We have just learned of the death of Mr. T. N. R. Morson, senior 
member of the well known firm of T. N. R. Morson & Son, London. 



CROTON CHLORAL. 

BY ALFRED H. MASON, F. C. S. 

(Vice President of the Liverpool Chemists' Association.) 

A new remedy, with chloral as its basis, and introduced by the 
»Jiscoverer of the therapeutical application of hydrate of chloral, na- 
turally commands attention. At one of our general meetings in i8?2 
session I exhibited a specimen of this, then new, compound, named bv 
Professor Liebreich croton chloral hydrate. 

Within the last few months this medicine has commanded much 
more the attention of medical men, so that the requirements of it 
somewhat exceed the first demand for its predecessor when sold at 
about the same price. 

Crotonic chloral was discovered somewhat accidentally by Drs. 
G. Krasmer, and Dr. A. Pinner. These gentlemen were undertaking 
experiments on the action of chlorine on aldehyde, chiefly in the hope 
of thus obtaining chloral, and of being able to utilize the valueless 
runnings obtained in the distillation of crude spirit, which consists 
of alcohol, aldehyde and paraldehyde. j 

Chlorine was passed into aldehyde, at first carefully cooled in a 
freezing mixture, and only heated at ioo° at the close of the reaction. 
The first few bubbles caused the separation of a small quantity of 
solid met-aldehyde, whether originally present In the aldehyde, or 
formed by the reaction, is undecided. After a short time evolution of 
hydro-chloric acid set in and every trace of chlorine was absorbed. 
With lOO grains of aldehyde, at the end of 24 hours, no further ab- 
sorption took place even at 100° The resulting brown mass consists 
of two layers ; a lower, darker, almost solid ; and an upper, lighter col- 
ored, liquid layer. The latter is a saturated solution of hydrochloric 
acid and the IJodies of the lower layer in water. As it was found im- 
possible to separate these two well, the whole was submitted to dis- 
tillation. A considerable quantity passed over between 90° and 100°; 
the thermometer then rose rapidly to 160°, and the main product dis- 
tilled over between this and 180°; the temperature again rose to about 
240°, but only decomposition products were obtained, and a considera- 
ble carbonaceous residue remained in the flask. By means of fraction- 
.al distillation the portion boiling at 160' to 180° was quickly purified, 
and a body boiling at 163° to 165° was isolated, which proved to be 
«rotonic chloral. 

The specimen I have here was produced by passing perfectly dry 
chlorine gas over pure aldehyde (CiH.O)— -the action is very violent, 
and many precautions have to be taken to prevent explosion and to 
condense the volatile products of the reaction, and still to allow the 
enormous quantities of hydrochloric acid gas to escape. Afl:er a time 
the liquid thickens; at this stage the current of chlorine can be passed 
through the liquid. After another interval it becomes necessary to 
warm, and at last to boil the liquid through which the chlorine is passing. 
At length hydrochloric acid ceases to be ei-olved, and crude croton 
chloral is obtained- — the process taking about 48 hours to complete. 
This crude body is mainly ordlnaiy chloral, but mixed with a variety 
of other products. Bv fractitnal distillation and treatment with sul- 
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phuric acid — true croton chlora^CjH.ClaO) — tri-chlorcro tonic aide-- 
dyde is obtained. This is a dense oily liquid of peculiar odor, some- 
what recalling ordinary cliloral; treated with a considerable excess of 
warm water it hydrates and dissolves, and upon cooling, croton chlo- 
ral hydrate (CjHjCl.OiH.O) is deposited, but still in a crude form, 
most rank and ofTensive in flavor. It has to be purified by rather a te- 
dious process, and is obtained, when pure, in beautiful white silvery 
crystals, ^vith a. sweetish melon flavor, which melt at 78° C. 

From this it will be quite evident (and it is probably wise to note^it, 
that this body does not bear any relation to croton oil, or crotonic 
acid, obtained therefrom,, although its chemical constitution prove* 
it to be the chlorated aldehyde of crotonic acid. 

Croton chloral is the substance represented by the same term> 
in the allyl (CsH,) group that chloral has in the ethyl (CiHs) groups 
Its out'ward appearance difTers from hydrate of chloral by the salt being 
much lighter, and in flocculent silvery crystals — by its being almost 
insoluble in cold water and very soluble in alcohol; it is soluble in hot 
distilled water, and rendered more easily so by the addition of 25 per 
cent, of pure glycerin : it is insoluble in chloroform. 

It will he remembered that hydrate of chloral owes its value as a 
medicinal agent to the supposed elimination of chloroform when it 
comes in contact with the alkalies of the blood, it having been shown 
that by reaction with alkalies chloroform is produced. Crotonic chlo- 
ral, when subject to the influence of an alkali, first forms allyl-chloro- 
form, a trichloratcd body which is rapidly decomposed into a bichlo- 
rated substance called bichlorallylene. In a communication to the 
British Medical ycarnal, Dec, 20, 1873, Dr. Liebreich says; — "Both 
chloroform and Irichlorated substances act in the first stage upon the 
brain — in the second, on the spinal cord — in the third, on the heart." 
Although Dr.Leibrcich's theory has met with andstillfindsgeneral fa- 
vor there are many medical men who think it has not any valid support, 
believing that chloral exercises a specific action of its own upon the 
organization, which is not to be reasoned out frcm an exclusively 
chemical basis. 

The medicinal advrntrges of hydrate of croton chloral over ordi- 
nary hydrate of chloral are: — 1st. In cases where hydrate of chloral 
is inapplicable on account of heart-disease (it does not interfere with 
the action of the heart). 2nd. In cases of neuralgia in the district of 
the nervus trigeminus (it is a remarkable phenomenon that when given 
in s mall doses it produces anasthesia of tne fifth nerve, singling out 
one nerve, and that one alone, while the sensibility of the body gener- 
ally and pulse and respiration remain unaffected). 3d. In cases where 
very large doses are necessary to produce sleep, here Liebreich re- 
com mends the addition of croton chloral to hydrate of chloral. 

Dr. Burney Yeo, of King's College Hospital, London, &c., is- 
making a systematic investigation on the value of this medicine, and 
he lays his first communication in a paper published in the Lancet, 
January 31, 1874; he administered it in six different classes of cases, 
and gives details of each. The results he has arrived at are, that in 
croton chloral we poFsess a remedy of remarkable ifficacy in some cases 
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of neuralgia of the branches of nervus trigeminus, and that it also has the 
power of affording relief in other obstinate forms of neuralgia; that it is 
of rise in certain cases of diffused muscular pain ; that there is scarcely 
any remedy that is likely to prove more valuable for the relief of the 
distressing night cough of chronic phthisis. Its efficacy in procuring 
sleep seems very variable in moderate doses; is effect in purely rheu- 
matic cases is scarcelj appreciable, while for hysteria it is of little or 
no use. 

Dose. — Dr. Yeo says: — "I am satisfied that in dealing with this 
substance we must give an unusually wide range to the dose, for its 
effe:tsvary greatly. The doses 1 have given varied from i to lo 
grains. In delicate females I have found very decided effects from 
doses of 2 and 3 grains; in strong males a dose of 10 grains is often 
required to produce any appreciable effect. As may be expected, 
persons who have been accustomed to the use of anodyne medicines 
require larger doses than others." 

The dose must always be proportionate to the severity and long 
continuance of the pain. I would advise that it should be always given in 
moderate and quickly repeated doses, until the amount of " tolerance 
in medicine in each particular case has been discovered. In severe 
neuralgias, from 2 to 5 grains may be given every hour, or the smaller 
dose every half hour, until 15 grains have been taken. At present I 
do not think it safe to go beyond this dose." 

I have made several experiments with different solvents to present 
this medicine in a convenient form for dispensing, and before seeing 
Dr. Yeo's paper I found that the addition of glycerin was of great 
assistance in making the solution. I can fully endorse his decision. 
The following formula yields the strongest solution that is perma- 



A syrup can be made containing 2 grains of croton chloral hydrate 
in the fluid dram, by adding 4 ounces of simple syrup to the above so- 
lution, and the disagreeable laste may he removed by any flavoi'ing the 
pharmacist sees fit .to add. — Chemist and Druggist. 

PREPARATIONS OF INDIAN HEMP.* 

The dried leaves of bhang are sometimes smoked alone or mixed 
with tobacco; but the more common form of taking bhang is to 
make it np with flour into a cake, or a majun or sweetmeat, which 
has a green color. There is also a common method for habitual 
drhikcrs of " banghi, " viz., of infusing the leaves in cold water in a 
pestle and mortar, and pouring off the clear liquor through a cloth 
strainer. 

The eating of these sweetmeats by persons unaccustomed to them 
produces the most violent mania and excitement, and the eyes become 
red and[|inflamed. 

I recollect, says Uaden Powell, at Lahore, a case of attempted s ui- 

*Fraiii Ihe Official Caulogue of ihe Indian Depanment at itac Vienna Univenul Exhibition. 
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cide by a youth, ■where it appeared he had purchased sweetmeats 
which contained bhang, of which he was not aware; he had not 
even taken bhang before. After a time he became almost frantic, 
rushing wiidly about hither and thither, and at last threw himself 
into a well, whence he was fortunately rescued; "after this he fell into 
a kind of heavy sleep or stupor and then recovered. Persons who 
arc accustomed to the excitement of bhang are not usually so violently 
excited. 

The common majun to be met with in the bazaars is often merely 
sugar, perhaps with ghi, and the bhang without the other ingre- 
dients. '■ 

The principal forms in which hemp is found in the markets of the 
Eastf arc: i, naschich; 2, bhang; 3 gunjah; 4, churrus; 5, a variety of 
electuaries, pastes, etc., in all of which butter or some other oleaginous 
matter is the basis of formation. 

I. The first, or Haschich, is the Arabian name given to the dried 
tops of the plant grown in Upper Egypt, the meaning of the word 
being "herb," or "herbe par exceireiice;" the tops are gathered 
some time before the seeds are come to maturity. 

II. Bhang is an Indian preparation, consisting of the larger leaves 
and capsules which, according to Dr. O'Shaughnessy, is the cheapest 
form used in India, fynd therefore in common use among the lower ■ 
orders for smoking, etc.; from it is prepared an intoxicating drink,and 
it forms a part of the confection called majoon. 

III. Gunjah is the chief Indian form of the dried plant, and con- 
sists of the dried tops of Cannabis after flowering and from which the 
resin of the leaves has not been removed ; it is chiefly sold in the Cal- 
cutta bazaars for smoking, in bundles two feet long, and three inches 
in diameter; the color is dusky green, the odor agreeably narcotic, 
the whole resinous and adhesive to the touch. The specimens I have 
examined consist of a central stem which branches, round which arc 
aggr^gif^<l elongate<l oval masses about 1 1^ inches long, and closelj- 
pressed together by adhesive resinous matter; when steeped in watei- 
these masses can be teased out, and are found to consist of the tops of 
the plant— that is, the flowers fruits, and smaller leaflets. 

r\'. Churrus is the resinous secretion alone, and is, therefore, the 
most powerful shape in which hemp may be used; but it is at the 
same time expensive, and is not met with in Europe, except as a mu- 
seum specimen. The specimens in Dr. Christison's museum are va- 
riously sized nodulate, round masses, from the size of a pea to that of 
a walnut, and of greenish black color. It is collected during the hot 
season by scraping the leaves and tops. Dr. O'Shaughnessey states 
that in Central India and Nepal the resin which adheres to them is then 
scraped off. And Dr. McKinnon srates that in Nepal the resin is 
gathered on the backs of the native coolies. Dr. Royle says, "The 
glandular secretion is collected from the plants on the hills by th^ na- 
tives pressing the upper parts of the young plarits between trie palms 
of their hands and scraping ofl"the secretion which adheres." 
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V. In thf preparation of the electuaries, etc., butter is used as 
the means of separating the active principle; consequently these com- 
pounds are very apt to become rancid. 

They aie thus described by M. Charnac in the Anniiaire de Thi- 
rap for 1846: 1. Preparations mixed with honey or melted sugar- 
3. A more active form called haschich kava-mesk (niusked drug)^ 
containing musk, essence of roses and almonds, of pasty consistence, 
and of the color of impure honey ; the quantity, ustd being the size of 
a walnut. 3. Two kinds are found at Smyrna, called Israel; the 
one a fine powder, the other a roll of firm inastic consisfence. 4. A 
black, round kind has great aphrodisiac repute among the Fellahs^ 
but in this case it is found that cantharides is added to increase the ef- 
fect. 

At Cairo the compound from which the various conserves are 
prepared is thus made. Equal parts of well-sifted haschich, butter, 
and water are put in a vessel on the fire; after some boiling, the wa- 
ter is dissipated, the residue is twisted in a cloth to isolate the fatty 
matter, and to this the different spices are added. 

Haschich is to the Arabians what opium is to the Turks and Chi- 
nese. Hachach, signifying iii Arabian drunkard, is thi; epithet applied 
to those who eat haschich. 

The Arabians smoke the powdered plant, free from seeds, which 
contain fatty, disagreeable tasting matter, along with tobacco. 

VI. Landerer describes a tincture^ of hemp used at Cairo, called 
chatsraky, made by infusing in spirit for three weeks, with a gentle 
heat, the varnish- covered bark sliced from the stems when the plants 

As the activity of the preparations of hemp depends on the pres- 
ence of a resinous varnish on the leaves, and consequently, as the 
most active of these is found to contain the largest quantity of resinv 
it becomes a matter of great importance to decide upon the prpper 
period for collecting the plant. 

M. Gastinell, an apothecary at Cairo in 1848, states that he found 
the active powers of hemp to depend on a resinous matter which 
forms on the leaves as the seeds ripen. Again; M. de Charnac ob- 
serves, that in Egypt the tops of the plants are used at the end of 
flowering, but before the complete maturity cf the seeds. And Mr. 
Jameson, Director of the Botanic Gardens a Saharumpore, makes a 
like statement in a letter dated 17th August, 1849. As this letter 
contains an interesting account of hemp in that part of India, it has 
appeared to me to be well worthy a place in this essay. He says: 

" In Kimaon and Gurhwal cannabis is grown in large quantities, 
partly in order to obtain its resinous secretion, and partly lor its bark, 
from which a strong, coarse clotli called bungila is manufactured; it 
forms the dress of the poorer inhabitants, particularly through Gurh- 
wal. It is sown in July and October. -From the female plants pnly 
the churrus is procured. Towards the beginning or middle of Octo- 
ber the seeds begin to form, and when in this unripe state the upper 
part of the plant is pressed between the palms of the: hands, it deposits 
upon them a yellowish green secretion, which is scraped off" with a 
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blunt knife; this is the well-known churrus. From the male plant 
bhang and cath are prepared. Bhang is prepared by drying the 
leaves and other parts of the plant, both male and female, and is thus 
used: A small quantity is put into a mortar with a little water and 
pounded, the refuse water being thrown away; an additional quantitv 
of water is then added, from half a pint to a pint, depending upon the 
strength required, and well mixed ; it is then strained through a fine 
doth, the residue thrown away, and the liquid is ready for drinking, a 
wine glassful or more being taken at a time. Gungah is the this 
preparation, and the product of the upper portion of the stem, that in 
about I ^ feet; it is used in the hookah to smoke; this also applies to 
the churrus. The gangah is carefully dried and mixed with an equal 
quantitv of tobacco, and well rubbed together in the palm of the hand ; 
it is then ready for the hookah, We have thus three preparations: — 
I, churrus; 2, bhang, or subzi; 3, gangah, or ghangah. The first is 
only prepared on the hills, and the two latter are common to both 
hill and plain, but bhang is principally prepared in the latter. At 
Bhaeit, about 17 miles from Saharumpore, it is preparedinMarge quan- 
tity, arid is subject to heavy duty; yearly from 40,000 to 50,000 
maunds are produced (a maund is equal to So lbs). The reason why 
the churrus is not prepared in the plain is because the plant does not 
secrete the resinoid principle, showing that its secretion is connectetl 
with climate. But still, the plants are identical in external matters, 
»nd. you w^ill, I think, find that the European and Indian plants are 
also identical. Tn order to ascertain the fact, I send you a small pack- 
et of hemp seeds procured at one of the Gurhwal villages, ■where it is 
grown in vast quantity. In your letter you say that the active princi- 
ple forms on the stems and leaves; this is not the case, as it is only 
procured. when the seeds are in an unripe state; attempt to procure it 
before this period, and none will be forthcoming. It will appear 
strange how ignorant natives can distinguish female from male plants. 
Were you to see the plant growing, your surprise would soon be 
removed; the female plant when ready for making churnis has at its 
upper part a ' bunchy ' appearance, whereas, the male plants have be- 
come bv this time mere stems and leaves, the flowers also having fall- 
en off. ' 

" In October, in crossing the Himalayas from Almorah to Mis- 
souri, I have passed through dozens of villages 600 to 800 feet above 
the level of the sea, and seen hundreds- of men, women, and children 
all employed in making churrus. The plant grows to a height of 
from 10 to 14 feet." — London Pkarm, yournal. 

RHEUM OFFICINALE. 

BY PROFESSOK BAILLON, 

The following information respecting the new species of Rheum, 
which is now considered to be the true origin oi the oflicinal rhubarb, 
has been supplied by Professor Baillon to M, Regnaud for insertion 
in a ne^v edition of Soubeiran's Traite de Pharmacie:* 
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"Besides the Rheum Rhaponticutn, which yields the Rhapontic- 
Rhubarb, Linnieus recognized from species of the genus Rheum, to- 
which have successively heen referred the origin of the true rhubarbs 
of China and Russia. These were the Rheimi Rhabarbarum (after- 
wards named R, undulatum by Limiieus himself), R. compactum, R^ 
palmatum and R. Ribcs. The latter, to which has been attributed 
the origin of Persian Rhubarb, or rather of the products which are 
received through Persia, has never been more than a culinary herb. 
As to the three other species, they have all contributed (from the root) 
certain European and native rhubarbs. 

" A species, more recently discovered in India, R. Emodi or R.. 
australe, has, like the preceeding, been considered to yield the Chinese 
and Russian Rhubarbs; but it would appear that it only produces a 
kind peculiar to India. 

" As to the true plant, a native of Thibet, which furnishes to com- 
merce both the Russian and Chinese rhubarbs, it has only been known 
since 1867, in which year M, Darbry de Thiersant, consul-general of 
France at Shanghai, procured from Thibet some stalks of the species 
which yields this valuable drug, and which, cultivated in the gai-den 
of the Faculty of Medicine at Paris and in the Vallee de Montmo- 
rency by M. Girandeau, have received from M. H. Baillon the name 
of Rheum officinale. It is a very large species, exceeding a man in 
height, and remarkable for the considerable development of its in- 
florescence. The flowers are whitish, having a very deeply concave 
receptacle, with a marked perigynic insertion of the stamens, which 
in other respects resemble those of all the genus Rheum. The gynse- 
cium is inserted profoundly in the most depressed portion of the re- 
CGptacuIar cavity, and the edges of this cavity are furnished with well- 
developed imequal glands of a beautiful green color at their summit. 
The leaves of this specil^s answer perfectly to the indications formerly 
given by Bokharian and Chinese merchants to Pallas and others con- 
cerning the true officinal rhubarb plant, namely, that the leaves have 
a limb of delicate green color, in shape like an open fan, and also as 
analogous as possible to that of the leaves of the Ricinus communis. 
It is by this that'the species is especially distinguished from R. palma- 
tum, to which more than any other the origin of this medicament has 
been referred in recent times, upon the authority of Guiboutt. But 
the leaves of the latter are whitish, unequally trilobed, and more or 
less pointed at the top. The R. oflncinale, however, belongs to the 
same botanical section as R. palmatum, as well as R. hybridum and 
R. dentatum, which are different plants, but have the same nervation. 
Here the nerves diverge at starting from the base of the limb; they 
are then palmate, and the two lateral nerves are destitute on the out- 
side, for a certain distance from their base, of all parenchyma. Above 
this point the base of the parenchyma forms a kind of auricle, which 
renders the limb markedly cordate at the base. The dimensions of 
the limb extend to nearly a metre in each direction; it is, however, a 
little broader than it is long, and the petiole is about the same length. 
In the plants that have been raised, some leaves have been noticed 
which were more than a metre aiid a half long. Their edges arc un- 
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equally divided into triangular lobes a little unequal among them- 
selves, and the nerves . ramified and prominent beneath, are in this-. 
species, together with all the surface of the parenchyma, entirely 
covered with a fine white down. When the plants become fully de- 
veloped it has scarcely any roots, for these are gradually destroyed, 
and the plant draws its nourishment from the soil only by small ad- 
ventitious roots which could not be employed in medicine. But, con- 
trary to the other species enumerated and of ivhich the root can be 
prepared and employed, this develops above ground a stem and 
cyhndro- conical branches, zo or 30 centimetres high, and of the thick- 
ness of an arm or leg. These are the only portions which, cleansed 
from the so-called bark, divided traversely and longitudinally, and 
properly dried and prepared, can be used in medicine. They bear 
leaves, and after the fall of these, there remains on the surfac^e only 
the brown, dried base of the petioles, together with the remains of the 
ochrea; these vestiges together constitute the pretended bark. 

" In the axil of the aerial leaves there is necessarily a bud. These 
acquire frequently a considerable development, and are elongated into 
leafy branches ; such is the cause of the ramification of the aerial por- 
tions of this plant. Each of these buds, detached at a suitable season, 
will in its turn easily take root from its base, and may thus be used to 
multiply the plant. Since each of these buds'sends off a collection of 
cellular, fibrous and vascular elements, 'which it directs obliquely 
across the true fleshy, spongy bark, towards the ligneous axis of the 
branches. The presence in the true Thibet rhubarb of the stellate 
spots which are seen in sections, answers, therefore, precisely to the 
morphological nature of the portion employed as a medicament." — 
London Pharm. Journal. 

EXCERPTA FROM SCANDINAVIAN SOURCES. 

TRANSLATED BY C. GILBERT WHEELER. 

Fusel-oil in alcohol^ or spirits may be readily detected on adding 
an equal volume of pure ether and the same quantity of water. 
After a short interval the elher will be found to have collected all the 
fusel-oil, and on evaporation, at ordinary temperature, the latter may 
be readily recognized by its appearance, odor and the usual chemical 
reactions. 

A strcng and quickly hardening cement suited to delicate objects 
may be obtained by dissolving two parts of amber in three parts of 
bisulphide of carbon. The cement may be applied with a smalt 
brush, hardens almost immediately, and is unaffected by nearly all 
solvents. 

Phosphorescent photographs. Photographs are now produced 
which in the dark emit a beautiful green or purple light, appearing 
entii-ely self-luminous. Their production depends upon the phos- 
phorescent properties of certain compounds, such as the sulphides of 
calcium, barium and strontium. The method of preparing these 
pictures is in substance, as follow 



The albumenized sheets are spread, unprepared side do' 
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thoroughly moistened bibulous paper, whereby the albumen surface 
soon laecomes gtutinative. The phosphorescent compound selected is 
then finely pulverized and sifted over the albumen paper, care being 
taken to uniformly distribute it. This must be performedin the dark 
room. 

As a negative for printing the ordinary ones on glass may be em- 
ployed. The action of the light is complete in a few seconds if solar 
light is employed; magnesium light requires somewhat jnore time. la 
the dark the lights of the picture are recognized by their peculiar pale 
luminosity, the shaded portions by their dark appearance. These pic- 
tures lose their phosphorescence after some time. However,' this caji 
be prevented in the following manner : Paraffin is carefully melt- 
ed upon a glass plate, forming a thick layer. By means of a knife the 
layer of paraffin is separated from the gla.ss. The tatter is then 
warmed aild sifted overwlth the- phosphorescent powder. Upon the 
first glass a second is now laid and the whole gently warmed, thus 
causing an air-tight adherence of the two plates. With these the pro- 
cess is conducted as with the albumen izea paper. 

Mineral Caoutchouc^ or a variety of Elaterite. 

In the southern part of the colony of Adelaide in Australia there 
has-been discovered a variety of solid carbo- hydride to v/hich, on ac- 
count of its appearance and elasticity, has been given the name of 
Mineral Caoutchouc. It is found near the surface i 



soil, and containing about 82 per cent, of carbon, is well adapted to 
the manufacture of gas and also, as is believed, to the preparation of 
paints. Further investigation into the properties of this interesting 
■substance appears to be quite desirable. 

Chemical Tests for cotton, -woolen and other fabrics. 

The starch or other size is first removed by boiling in water, the 
samples then after drying are immersed from one-half to two minutes 
in cold sulphuric acid. Afterwards they are placed in water, in which 
"the cotton slowly but completely dissolves; the linen partially dis- 
solves, the woolen specimens do not at all dissolve. 

A Lady Pharmacist has passed, a severe examination in the pre- 
scribed branches at Montpelier, France, and has been authorized to 
•open a drug store "in that city, 

COMPOSITION OF JUNIPER-BERRIES, ACCORDING 
TO E. DONATH. 

Water ^9i44 P'^'" cent. 

Essential Oil 0,91 " 

Formic acid 1 ,86 " 

Acetic acid 0,94 " 

Malic acid, (combined) , . . 0,2 1 " 

Oxalic acid traces. 

Fat, similar to wax 0,64 " 

■Oreen resin, (from ethereal solution) 8.4.6 " 

Hard brown resin, (from alcoholic solution) 1,29 " 

Bitter substance, called hs Steer yuniperin 0,37 " 

Pectin 0,73 
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Protein substances 445 '" 

Sugar 29,65 " 

Cellulose 15,83 

Mineral substances, weighed as ashes 2,33 "■ 

— Neues Jahrl, fuer Pkarmacie. 97,11 " 

EDITORIAL. 
We have been honored by Dr. E. M6hu with the following commu- 
nication in reply to the charges made bv Mr. Rother in the January- 

Pabis. Feb. 8th, 1874. 

Vkbt UoHORED Colleague; — " The PharmacUt" forjaooaiy, 1874, duly 
reai^ed me through the Society de Pharmacle de Paris. For. tbiB favor thousand 
tjiaoke, as it permits me to give you the desired infonnatioii. 

Id the Journal de Pharmacie et de Chemiefor January, 1873, 1 gave an account 
of Hr. DragendorlTH paper on Canlharidal plaster, and to it attached the notice of 
an article entitled Cantharidei, republished by the Amtrieatt Journal of Phar- 
mo^, Nov., 1873 from The Pharmacist, AuKuat, 1872. 

This publication seemed to me to hold a just claim of priority, and I did not 
dream to raise a, tempest on the part of Messrs. Delpech and Guichard, who had 
claimed the credit of having suggested tlie use of alcohol in the preparation of 
Cantharidate of Potassium; this ^ey had publislied in a memoir in 1870. (Jour- 
nal de Pharmacie et de Cheniie, 4E. Sirie, 1870, tonie 40, page 313.) 

Their claim having heen disputed by me, they appealed to the Societe de Phar^ 
made for its corroboration. I allowed tliem all advantages of the controversy, 
unm I had secured all the facts and original documents bearing upon Ibe subject;. 
these I submitted to the Societe de Pharmacie, and irrefutahly established that 
Messrs, Uragendorff and Masing employed alcohol in the preparation of Canthari- 
dale of Potassium in 1868, and that the munoirs of Messrs. Delpcch and Quich- 
ard contained no new fai:ts upon which they can base priority or originality. 

The Journal de Pharmacie et de Chtmie (April, 1873, p. 3G8) contains the fol- 
lowing; 

" In reference to the claims of priority brought forward in the last eesBioD of 
the Society de Pharmacie by Messrs. Delpech and duichard, relating to the em- 
plovment of alcohol in the preparation 01 Caotharidate of Potassium, Mr. Mehu 
declares himself aulliorized by Mr. Dragcndorff, professor of Pharmacy in the 
University at Doipat (Russia) to demand for himself and his assistants, Messrs. 
Bluhm and Masing, the discovery of Alkaline Cantbaridates, their preparation.. 
their analysis, etc. Mr. Mehu states that the applicaiion of Alcohol 
in the preparation of Cantharidatc of Potassium Is distinctly iudicated in the the- 
sis of Mr. Masing (Di« Vtrbindungen ds» CarttharidnU mil a,aorgani»ch«H Ba- 
>«n, Dorpat, Dec. 6tb, 1866. page »,) and in the memoir of Mr. Dragendorft', 
(Pharmae. ZeiUchrift fur Buiiland, 1869). Chemists, instead of advising the 
OMt of alcohol, have noted its inutility and in conveniences, and consider water Ihe 
more preferable menstruum. Therefore Messrs. Delpech and Guichard were 
wrong in claiming that they were the first to su^t^est the use of alcohol in the pre- 

SaraboD of Cantharidates, With thise facts and documents beforeit, the Sociele- 
ePharmacie gaveno support to Messrs. Delpech and Guichard." 
I have inserted iu the Anniiairt Pharmaeeuiigue for 1874, which Is in print 
and will be issued soon, a resume of the history of chantbaridaies and their di- 
verse applications according to the thesis and memoirs of Dragendorft, Masing, 
Bennanl, Bluhm, Hadecki, etc. The followingis proof of part of the article which 
has some bearing on this subject, and which I herewith forward to you in advance 
of the publication: 

Extract from the Annuaire Pharmaeeutique for 1874. 

ON CANTKAHiDAi. ri.A8TBB. (ff. Dragendorff. 
I. Spteial CommtinieatioTi. {uapublisked.) 
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igiie for I871J, page ITlj Id that it requires a weiEhC of alkaline Boli.tlon, triple 
t&at at cantliandeB, una a corresponding weight of ctilorlijdric acid, for its neu- 
tralization. According to Mr. Hother tiiis mass is difficult to dry, and easilr 
Srone to mouldinfes, which of cours:; does not add to its veBlcant action. To re- 
ace the volume of liquid and prevent the development of mould Mr. Rother pro- 
posed to substitute for the aqueous solution of Mr. DmgendorCT an alcoholic one, 

According to Mr. Drageudorfftbis alcoholiCBolutlou is |>erfectly superfluous. 
If Mr. Roiher hjis Exiled to produce a good pr,;pBration of Fly-Plaster, it indicates 
that he did d it allow the powdered canthariden to imbibe the caustic aolutioa of 
potasaa sufficiently long, and that he conduct d the dessicaliiw ut too low a tem- 
perature. Mr, Dragendorff says, "during an interval of several months J pre- 
pared several times a very active canthaildal pliister after the following process: 
To each 20 grammes of powder cHntharides 1 add 4 grammes of a solution of caus- 
ticpotaesa(sp. gr. 1.25) aud enough of water to make a pulp. Then I heat this 
duriag two hours at lOU deg. c, saturate it with chlorhydric add, aod liually dryat 
100 deg, c. There is no occasion for mould nor surplus uf chloride of potassium. 
Thecanlharidineiscompletely set at liberty, the treatment lasts 34 hours tor 400 
grammes of the powdered cantharides and a product of remarkable activiiy is ob- 
«^ned." 

What has been said ought io be convincing that I will gatlter and publish all 
tdocuments conducive to truth, and will not omit to give credit to nboni credit is 
'due. I have never coutested tlie advantages of tlic employment of alcoliol which 
Mr. Itother proposed for the preparation of Fly-plaster, mucii Ices hie right of 
priority concerning this subject which was published in The Pharmact^t tor 
August, 1873. 

Concerning the Citrate of Bismuth permit me to say that this solution in am- 
monia (Liquor Bismuthi) has absolutely no employracut in FraucC, medical prac- 
tice being almost exclusively restricted to gubnilrate of Bismuth. Several years 
ago, to please an old lady, I made some investigations with the purpose of subati- 
tutlDg for the sciluUons of lend and silver, which she was employing habitually to 
darken her hair, asolution which should accomplish ilie same purpose without 
the poisonous qualities. I chose the metal Bismuth and after some experimenta- 
lion, I employed the citrate. The result as tii the color of the hair was mediocra, 
and J have long since given up the pursuit of ilicBC experiments, in this diiection, 
but it induced me to continue my investigations for the purpose of working out a 
convenient prociss for oblaininu a solution of bisniulh of a definite strength and 
without Add reaction. Thus it is that I came to employ but one equivalent of d- 
tiic add for one equivalent of bismuth, that is to say, nearly equivalent weights 
<tt one and the other, 

Mr. Rother published his observations on dtrate of bismuth in SeptembM, 
187;.'. If^irnishcd my manuscnpt of tlie ''.^nnuir* Pkarmaceutiqiie" to the 
printer in Paris on the 15th of Novemiier, 1872. I have never seen the number of 
2'A« PA^T-mamt which contains Mr. Holhers comments on the proctss of Mr. 
Wood, nor has there been any reprint of the same in any European journal with 
which I am acqUtiintMl; this certainty should excuse its oversight. As so mocb 
importance is placed upon this so seemingly trifling matter, it will be ver> agreea- 
ble to me to publish in Fiance in the Annuaire Pharmaeeutique for 1875 or Ic 
Journal de Pharmaeie et de C/iernit the r. some of Mr, Holher's obfcrvtitiuns on 
citrate of bismuth if you will kindly fumisb me tbe number of the Phakmacibt in 
which it appeartd. 

What 1 believe to be perfectly correci. and do here lefeat (ifier n Irinl of not 
later than ttiis morning) is that it requires bal a singlecquivalent of citric addtoonc 
of bismu'h when pure bismuth and niiricacid aie employed (set Annunire Phar- 
- . . .,..., . ,, , ... .^ ^j ... 



itigue). 1 have said tliat the solution of cilrale of bismuth ii 
nut predpilated by aceticacid, and] maintain this tact, although I should have 
»dded that after several hours iilanding crystals of dtrate of bismuth appear, be- 
ing more abundant the morj acidilied the solution )s made, A sdlution oi acetate 
ammonia of a slight acid reailioii disaolves a large portion of dry citrate of bis- 
muth;iit< stability [ have as yet not determined, Asoonaal »wll have gathered 
all neces9 iry infurmuliun and facts upon this subject, "justice shall be done Iho' 
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DR. C. MEHO. 

TRANSACTIONS OF PHARMACAL COLLEGES AND- 
SOCIETIES. 

INTKRNATIONAI- PHARMACAL CONGRBSS. 

The meeting of the Fourth International Pharmacal Congress is- 
to be held in the city of St. Petersburg, Russia, in August, 1874. 

The following questions have been submitted for discussion : 

"1. HoWfar the personal responsibility of the pharmacist ex- 
tends in executing the duties of his calling. 

" z. What would be the best mode of organizing' the Apotheca- 
caries' Committee of Revision. 

"3. Is it necessary that the pharmacal professorship should be 
held by a pharmacist ? 

" 4. Has not the time arrived for instituting an international 
pharmacopceia ? " 

We sincerely hope that the profession of this country will be re- 
presented at this international gathering of pharmacists, and that our 
representatives will present to the congress an invitation to meet in 
this country in 1876. 



The annual meeting was held in the hall of the College, 77 Dear- 
born St., on Wednesday, March 4th, at 2:30 p, m. The president^ 
Mr. Thomas Whitfield, in the chair. 

Minutes of the meeting of the College on Feb. 19th, and of Trus- 
tees meeting, same date, were read and approved. 

Report of Committee on Cabinet and Apparatus. T- W. Mill» 
chairman, was read, showing many valuable donations to this depart- 
ment, among which were the portrait of Prof. John Attfield of Lon- 
don, thirteen doz. assorted sizes Flint Saltmouths, from Messrs. 
Whitall, Tatum & Co., of Philadelphia, an excellent drug mill from 
the Enterprise Manufacturing Co, of Pa,, Philadelphia, a number of 
fine specimens of Materia Medica, from Messrs. Allaire, Woodward 
& Co., Peoria, III., a handsome set of botanical charts from Prof, H. 
H. Babcock, Chicago, nine specimens illustrating the process of the 
manufacture of glycerine from Messrs. Hartmann, Laist & Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. On motion the report was received and placed on file. 

The Committee on Deceased Members, N. Gray Bartlett, chair- 
man, reported the death of J. H. Mead, who departed this life on the 
loth of February. Mr. Bartlett spoke of the deceased in high terms, 
and ^ith great regret at his death. 

The report of the Secretary was read, showing collections to the 
amount of $^57.25., and expenditures amounting to $533.51. Amount 
due from memfcers $180. On motion it was referred to the Finance 
Committee. The report of the Treasurer was read, showing receipts 
fromall sources, amounting to $943.10; expenditures, $658.51 ; leaving^ 
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31 balance in his hands of $284.59, *-*" motion, referred to Finance^ 
Committee. •* 

The resignations of Geo. M. Hambright and Joseph M. Hirsch, 
were offered and on motion accepted, providing tney had complied 

with the requirements of the by-laivs. 

On motion, Messrs. Wheeler, Sargent, and Bartlett, ^vere appoint- 
■ed a Committee to devise a plan to interest a larger number of the 
■city and country druggists in the college 

The president, Mr. Thomas Whitfield, read his address, which 
was received with applause. 

On motion a committee of three was appointed to consider the 
president's address and to report such suggestions as deemed advisable 
for the college to adopt. The election of officers for the ensuing year 
was then held with the following result: 
T. H. Patterson, President, E. H. Sargent, 



W, F. Blocki, ist Vice 
N, G, Bartlett, znd " " 
H, BiROTH, Secretary, 
T. N. JamieSon, Treasurer. 
A, E. Ebert, Cor. Sec'y. 



D. B. Trimble, 
Thos. Whitfield, 
J. H. Wilson, 

J. C. BORCHERDT, 

M, W. Borland, 
M. E. HuYCK, 
J. W. Mill, 
G. Buck, 
C. G. Wheeler, 
Meeting of the Board of Trustees, Wednesday, March i8th, 1874. 
The Meeting was called to order by the President, T, H. Patter- 
son. Present, Messrs, Bartlett, Blocki, Borcherdt, Huyck, Jamieson, 
Mill, Patterson, Trimble, Wheeler and Whitfield. 

The following committees were nominated by the president and 
confirmed by the Board : 

On Rooms and Library— Thos. Whitfield, Geo, Buck, J. H. 
Wilson. 

On Lectures— E. H. Sargent, C, G, Wheeler, J. J. Siddall, 
On Deceased Members— N. G. Bartlett, K. A. Hunton, L, C. 
Hogan, 

On Progress of Pharmacy — A. E. Ebert, H. Biroth, Chas. 
C. Fredigke. 

On Cabinet and Apparatus — J. C. Borcherdt, D. R. Dychc, 
M. E. Huyck. 

On Finance— W. F. Blocki, H, W. Fuller, D, B. Trimble. 
On Business— M. E. Huyck, C. E. Clacius, H. W. Fuller. 
On Examination— C. G. Wheeler, M. W. Borland, F, Mahla. 
Applications for membership by L. C. Hogan, and E. L, Stahl, 



J'- 

elected. 

Mr. Patterson pre 
amounting to $61.25. 
motion adjourned. 



presented, and a ballot being cast, they \ 



ntmoysly 



i a bill for balance of premium on Insurance , 
motion it was ordered to be paid. On 



J.J, Siddall, Sec'y pro. tern. 
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CHICAGO COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. . , 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees, Saturday, March 7th, iS74- 

The meeting was called to order bv the President, T. H. Patter- 
son. Present, Messrs. Bartlett, Blocki', Borland, Ebert, Mill, Piitter- 
son, Trimble, Whitfield and Wilson. 

On motion, reading the minutes of last meeting was postponed. 

The report of the Examining Committee was received and read, aa 
follows ; 

" The following named candidates having passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination, and complied with all requirements of this College, are* 
recommended to the Board of Trustees for graduation: Charles M. 
Ford, Littleton Thompson, L. C. Hogan, Geo. H. Ackerman, 
■ Joseph Rosenthal, Edward L. Stahl, Jr. The report was adopted. 

Three candidates having failed to reach the standard required in 
the examination were recommended for another opportunity of ex- 
amination in June next.'' 

On motion it was directed that an examination be held in June for 
the benefit of those having failed to pass. On motion adjourned. 

J. W. Mill, Sec'y pro. tem. 

THE ANNUAL GOMMENCEMENT OF THE CHICAGO COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY. 

The commencement exercises of this college were held in the- 
the auditorium of the First M, E, Church on Tuesday evening 
March loth. 

This place was selected on account of its more central location 
and accessibility than the lefcture room of the college. The very 
good sized audience seemed much interested in the proceedings, and 
everything passed off in creditable style. The president of the col- 
lege, T. H. Patterson, on presenting the diplomas to the gradu- 
ates, made a few terse and very appropriate remarks, after which Prof. 
D. B. Trimble delivered the address of the occasion, which was very 
interesting and comprehensive. Mr. Geo. H. Ackerman, on behalf 
of the class, made a brief response, expressing their hearty apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of the Faculty in their course of instruction. The 
exercises were enlivened by excellent music furnished by the Great 
Western Light Guard Banij, and altogether it was a very pleasant 
and successful commencement. 

The following are the names of the graduates and the subject of 
their theses: 

Charles M. Ford, Lacto Phosphates. 

Littleton Thompson, Dilute Phosphoric Acid. 

L. C. Hogan, Pink Root. 

Geo. H, Ackerman, Specific Gravity. 

Joseph Rosenthal, Poke Root. 

Edward L. Stahl.Jr., Wild Cherry. 

commencement of the Cincinnati college of pharmacy. 

The commencement exercises of the Cincinnati College of Phar- 
macy, occurred at College Hall in Cincinnati on the 1 2th ult. The 
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graduating class numbered eleven out of a total of seventy-two stu- 
'dents in attendance at the college. There was a large audience and 
■the addresses and responses were interspersed with music by the New- 
^rt Barracks Band. The feature of the occasion was the presenta- 
tion to the president, Dr. J, F. Judge, of a set of Chamber's Encyclo- 
pedia, by the graduating class. 

LOUISVILLE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 

The annual meeting of the Louisville College of Pharmacy oc- 
curred on the loth ult. After the minutes of the last meeting "were 
read and adopted the president, Mr. C. Lewis Diehl, delivered his an- 
nual address. He briefly reviewed the transactions of the college 
from its origin to the present day, from which it appears that the 
XfOuisville College of Pharmacy was organized on the loth of Aug- ■" 
list, 1870, and in the short period of three and a half years has become 
established upon a firm basis, has organized a school of pharmacy 
■which has just completed its third annual course of instruction, col- 
lected a considerable fund for the purpose of building a college hall, 
and has been instrumental in securing the passage of a law regulating 
the practice of pharmacy. (The main features of the law are given 
-elsewhere in our columns. — Ed.) 

The School Committee reported very favorably upon the condi- 
tion of the School of Pharmacy, which, during the season just closed, 
Tvas attended by twenty-six students, of whom five were examined 
and graduated. 

A committee of five was appointed to aid the Local Secretary of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, in perfecting the arrange- 
ment necessary for the reception of the association. 

The election of the Board of Directors resulted as follows: E. 
SchefTer, C. Lewis Diehl, Vincent Davis, W. G. Schmidt, S. F. 
Dawes, Lee A. Beckham, F. C. Miller, W. W. Smith, J. R. Mc- 
Afee, John Colgan, Ferd. J. P. Pfingst, Shafer. The meeting 

then adjourned. 

The Board of Directors then assembled and elected the following 
officers: C, Lewis Diehl, President; E. SchefTer, First Vice Presi- 
■dent; Vincent Davis, Second Vice President; S, F. Dawes, Treasor- 
■«r; F. C. Miller, Recording Secretary; W. G. Schmidt, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; J. F. McAfee, Curator, 

The Board of Directors nominated ten members, four of whom 
were subsequently commissioned by the Governor as members of the 
State Board of Pharmacy, which is composed as follows r Emil 
-SchefFcr, of Louisville; John J. Frost, Lexington; Vincent Davis, 
Louisville; H. M. Ghilson, Paducah; John Colgan, Lrjuisville; J. J. 
Younglove, Bowling Green; C. J-ewis Diehl, Louisville. 



Section i. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Com- 
nton-weslth of hentucky. It shall be unlawful for any person, unless 
a. registered pharmacist, or registered assistant pharmacist in the em- 
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ploy of a registered pharmacist, or unless acting as an aid under the 
immediate supervision of a registered pharmacist, or a registered as- 
sistant p harm acistj within the meaning of this ^ct, to retail, compound 
or dispense medicines or poisons, except as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2 Any person, in order to be a registered pharmacist or a 
registered assistant pharmacist, in the meaning of this act, shall be 
«itTier a graduate in pharmacy, a practicing pharmacist, or a practicing 
assistant in pharmacv. Graduates in pharmacy shall be such as have 
obtained a diploma from a regularly incorporated college of pharma- 
cy. Practicing pharmacists shall be such pcreons as, at or prior to 
the passage of this act, have kept, and continue to keep, open shops 
for compounding and dispensing the prescriptions of medical practi- 
tioners, and for the retailing of drugs and medicines, and who shall 
have declared their intention, in writing, of keeping open shops for the 
■compounding of prescriptions of medical practitioners and the retail- 
ing of drugs and medicines, and all other persons w^ho, after the pass- 
age of this act, shall have declared their intentions, in writing, to open 
a shop for the compounding of prescriptions of medical practitioners 
and for retailing of drugs and medicines, and shall have passed a satis- 
factory examination before the State Board of Pharmacy. Practicing 
assistants in pharmacy shall be such persons ag shall have served five 
years, immediately precceding the passage of this act, in a shop or 
■shops where the prescriptions of medical practitioners are compound- 
€d, and such other persons as have served three years apprenticeship in 
a shop or shops where the prescriptions of medical practitioners are 
compounded, and shall have passed a satisfactory examination before 
the Stale Board of Piiarmacy. 

* * * * * * 

The following sections provide for a Board of Pharmacy~^to con- 
sist of seven, appointed by the Governor, from the most skillful phar- 
macists in the Slate. After the first term of three years four of the . 
number are to be selected from the Louisville College of Pharmacy, 

Every person applying for examination and registration shall pay 
five dollars which is appropriated to defray the expenses of the 
Board. 

Any person not a registered pharmacist who shall, after the pass- 
age of the act, keep open shop for retailing, etc., or who shall exhibit 
the title of i-egistcred pharmacist, or otherwise violate the provisions 
of the act, shall on firet conviction be fined fifty dollars, and one hun- 
dred dollars for each subsequent conviction. 

The act applies to cities of five thousand inhabitants and over. 

ah;mni .issociation of the Philadelphia college of phar- 
macy. 
The annual meeting of the Alumni Association of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy was held in the college hall, March 5th, 
1874, at 31^ o'clock. At this meeting the business of the association 
was transacted. The president read his annual report. The follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve the ensuing year: President, Wil- 
liam Mclntyre, G. P.; ist Vice President, Jos. P. Remnington, G. P.; 
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znd Vice President, Albert P. Brown, G. P.; Recording Secretary, 
Edwin Mc. C. Boring, G. P.; Tenth ^nd Fairmount Avenue, Phila.; 
Corresponding Secretary, U. Henry Kolp, G. P.; Treasurer, Edward 
C. Jones, G. P.; s, e. corner 15th and Market streets, Philadelphia. 
Executive Boanl, Wallace Procter, G. P., James A. Parker, G. P., 
Richard V. Mattison, G. P., E. D. Paxson, G. P., and H. B. French, 
G. P. Trustee of Sinking fund, Thos. S. Wiegand, G. P.; orator, 
Lawrence Turnbnll, G. P. M. D. 

It was decided to admit all graduates to membership, restricting 
the right t<i certificates of merabership and annual reports to those who 
contribute the sum of five dollars as heretofore, and as the objects of 
the association are good it is to he hoped that many will avail them- 
selves of this privilege. 

The public reception to the graduating class given upon March 
loth, at 8 o'clock in trie college was well attended; the ladies forming 
a large proportion of the number. The exercises consisted in the an- 
nual adores by VVm. C. Bakes, G. P.; calling of new membere by the 
Secretary. Presentation of the gold medal to Edward S. Dawson Jr,, 
of New York. Handsomely engraved certificates for proficiency in 
chemistry, pharmacy, and materia medica were awarded to the follow- 
ing students respectively: T. B, Power, of New York; F. J. Kniell, 
Chicago, III., and Wm. L. Harrison of Virginia. 

Joseph P. Remington, G. P., delivered an eulogy on the late 
Prof William Proctor, after which a microscopic exhibition was held 
under the direction of Prof. J. M. Maisch and A. P. Brown, O. P. 
An opportunity was offered for social conversation and at a iate hour 
all retired from one of the most interesting meetings ever held by the 
association. Edward Me. C. Borijjg, G. P., 

Secretary. 



QUARTKHLY MEETING, 't'UESDAY, MARCH lOTH, 1874, 

The following resolutions, signed by seven members, were pre- 
sented and unanimously adopted by the Association : 

Whereas, Professor John M. Maisch of Philadelphia has rend- 
ered valuable services to the profession in general, and also such to our 
Association in special, and. 

Whereas, Prof. John M. Maisch has devoted his whole life to 
the development and advancement, of the professiim and has labored 
earnestly for the same, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the officers and members of this corporate 
body confer on him Honorary Membership, and 

That the Secretary of the Association be authorized to communi- 
cate in due form the passage of these resolutions to Professor John M. 
Maisch. 

A memorial was read, signed by Messrs. A, Rudolph, H. Stein- 
gcether, and A. G. F. Streit, setting forth therein the great utility of a 
preparatory college, (school of pharmacy) and offering themselves to 
teach the different branches, viz: Chemistry, Materia Medica, and 
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Pharmacy, gratuitously; except the fees to be exacted from the ap- 
prentices to defray the incurring expenses. The memorial and 
propositions were thankfully accepted. These gentlemen were appoin- 
ted members of the committee with full power to take such steps as 
iire considered necessary. A. G. F. Strkit, Ph., D., 

Secretary. 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Tear Book of Pharmacy. Comprising abstracts of papers relating 

to Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and Chemistry, contributed to Bri- 

_tish and foreign journals from July i, 1872, lo June 30, 1873. 

With the transactions of the British Pharmaceutical Conference at 



the tenth annual meeting held at Bradford, England. 

588 p. p. 

This annual report on Pharmacal science presents the usual quota 
of valuable and interesting information of its predecessor. 

The Tear Book proper, edited by Chas. H. Wood, F. C. S., is a 
resume of the progress of pharmacy and its collateral sciences for 
the year 1872-73. It has some similarity to the report of the 
progress of pharmacy presented to the A. P. A., and incorporated 
into its annual proceedings, ,We regret to learn that the conference 
bus lost the able services of Dr. Wood as editor of the Tear Book, he 
having accepted the appointment as Quinologist to the East Indian 
Government. Mr. Siehold of Manchester has been appointed as his 



The second part of the volume comprises the transactions- of the 
annual meeting of the conference, held at Bradford. It is replete with 
the interesting papers read and the discussions thereon, extracts of 
which we have already presented to our readers in previous issues oi 
this journal. This boon of the publication of papers read at the an- 
nual meeting of the A. P. A. previous to their appearance in the offi- 
cial proceedings has as yet not been granted, although an earnest so- 
licitation was made at the Richmond meeting for this privilege. The 
" Parent " can hccomc progressive if it will follow in the footsteps of 
its "offspring " in this direction. 

The Tear- Book is a valuable addition to the library of every 
Pharmacist, and can be obtained from Prof. John Attfield, editor of 
the transactions, and general secretary of the conference, High Hol- 
born, London, England, to whom all remittances should be made; 
the price is, postage prepaid, los. 6d. 

The next annual meeting of the conference is to be held in the 
City of London, on August 5th and 6th, 1874. 

StefhensofCs Druggist's Directory. A complete and reliable list of 
the names of Wholesale and Retail Druggists in the United 
States and British Provinces. Carefully revised and corrected to 
'Januarv, 1874. New York. Wm. G.Stephenson & Co., Wil- 
liam Street. 

This would no doubt have been a useful book if the author had 
exercised more care in proof reading and correctness in compiling. 
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No record is made of Drug Brokers, Analytical or Manufacturing 
Chemists, Manufacturers of Pharmaceutical Preparations, and Homroo- 
pathic Pharmacists, in the city of New York; no mention is made of 
drug-mills and manufacturing chemists in the city of Brooklyn. It is 
surprising that the author should have omitted the firms of his home, 
when he recorded those of cities of smaller size and greater distances. 
The letters / and . O fared poorly at the hands of the com- 
positor, and the proof reader neglected to make the corrections. In 
the list of Retail Druggists in the city of Boston we find the follow- 
ing: " Prof. G. F. H. Markoe (Col. Phys.)" Query: Since when 
has our friend and colleague changed hiscolor and profession ? We 
have only glanced casually over the pages, and from the numerous 
errors and omissions we have met are convinced that it has no claim 
to completeness, much less to correctness, and, as these are essential to 
that of a directory, we must say " it does not fill the bill." 
The Pver-pcral Diseases. Clinical lectures delivered at Bellevue 
Hospital. By Professor Fordyce Barker, M. D., New York. D. 
Appleton & Co., ^49 Broadway, 1874. ivol., 526 p. p. For sale 
by W. B. Keen, Cooke & Co., Chicago. 

The volume, as a typographical work of art, is really a marvel of 
beauty. The type is large, the paper good, and it is excellently print- 
ed and bound, presenting as a whole the most handsome appearance of 
any book we have recently had the privilege of reviewing. In regard 
to the intrinsic value of the contents, we leave for the medical profes- 
sion to determine Its merits. We had expected that 50 able and emi- 
nent a teacher as Professor Barker, would have exercised more^carein 
writing out the formulas of his prescriptions cither in correct Latin or 
good English, as a mixture of the two languages found in this book is 
not creditable to a professional author. 

An Introduction to Physical Measurements, with appendices on Ab- 
solute electrical measurement, etc. By Dr. F. Kohlrausch. Trans- 
lated from the second German edition by Thomas Hutchinson, B. 
A., B. Sc, and Henry Richardson Proctor, F. C. S. New York 
D. Appleton & Co,, 1S74. 

The reputation of the author and of its translators is sufficient 
guarantee of the ivorth of this work to the scientific student. It is 
handsomly printed in large, clear type, and does credit to its publish- 

Afedical and Pharmaceutical Notes. On the preservation of Hypo- 
dermic Solutions. By Edward H, Squibb. On Ergot and its 
preparations. On Rhubarb, On Physicians Pocket cases. On 
Alcohol and distilled spirits. On a general Apparatus Stand, Up- 
right Condenser, Pinchcock and Burette Stand. By Edward R. 
Squibb, M. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. Republished from the pro- 
ceedings of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 1873. 
66 p. p.j with illustrations. 

The Canadian Entomologist. Edited by William Saunders. Esq., 
London, Ontario. Published by the Entomological Society of 
Ontario. 
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DILUTED PHOSPHORIC ACID. 

EXTRACT FKOH AN INAUGURAI, ESSAY BY LITTLETON THOMPSON. 

The author, after detailing the chemistry of the officinal processes 
for the preparation of diluted phosphoric acid, says that certain pecu- 
liarities observed in dispensing different samples of phosphoric acid 
suggested an inquiry as to the character of the commercial varieties. 

The phosphoric acid was determined as Pyrophosphate oi Mag- 

Thie examination, with the officinal tests gave the foUo^ving re- 



■Specimens. 


H-PO' 


BaCl- 


AgNO 


Ag 


H'S 


No. 1. 

" 3 
" 4- 


10.3 
9-56 

...76 

■3-H 


No 
precipitate. 

precipitate. 

Slight 
precipitate. 
Considerable 
precipitate. 


No 
precipitate 

precipitate 
Trace. 
Slight 

precipitate 


No action. 
No action. 
No action. 
No action. 


Whitish 

precipitate. 
Whitish 

precipitate. 
Considerable 
yell'w precip 

Abundant 
yell'w precip 



The officinal diluted acid contains theoretically ten and tivo-tenths 
per cent of tribasic phosphoric acid (H'P C). 

Number one is as near officinal standard as desirable, being only 
one-tenth of one per cent too strong. The second is as near officinal 
strength as is practically obtained from materials used in U. S. P. 
Number three is little over standard strength, but this is less objec- 
tionable than the presence of considerable quantities of sulphuric, hy- 
drochloric and arsenic acids. Number four is still more unsatisfactory 
as it is nearly one-third stronger than it should be, and contained, be. 
sides, considerable arsenic. The use of Marsh's test aflerward con- 
firmed the presence of arsenic in abundance in numbers three and 
four; and only a mere trace in numbers one and two. 

The practical difficulties connected with the U. S. P. process for 
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the oxidation of phosphorus with nitric acid, are obvious enough. 

When much neat is applied the action becomes too violent. If 
little heat is used the process is a long and tedious one. A portion of 
the phosphorus in both cases is volatilized and lost; and the wast- 
ing of some phosphoric anhydride (P'O*), formed by presence of air 
in dish, is quite apparent. 

The phosphorus is liable to burn on the sides of the funnel, in- 
tensely heating it in a particular spot, and. causing the fracture of the 
glass. The whole operation is of a disagreeble nature because of the 
nitric oxide" fumes, and it can therefore only be conducted under a 
-hood, or in the open air. 

The second officinal process is easier to execute and more satifac- 
tory; but both are objectionable on account of the obstinacy with 
which the nitric acid remains in the concentrated liquid, even after 
protracted heat is used, and there is danger too qf changing the tri- 
basic partly back into the monobasic variety, by excessive application 
of heat, with the consequent loss of water. The concentrated acid is 
liable aiso to attack the dish in which it is heated, acquiring a pinkish 
color; due probably to the presence of. permanganic acid, Herived 
as has been suggested from the dish, by the joint action of the concen- 
trated phosphoric acid and the oxidizing agent. 

The acid as prepared by either of the otficinal processes develops 
a stringy, organic product upon standing. 

The first difficulty just mentioned may be overcome by applying a 
less intense heat, and avoiding too much concentration of the syrupy 
liquid; but this is apt to leave a contamination of nitric acid. 

In fact I have never yet succeeded in obtaining a " syrupy liquid, 
weighing two ounces," that was "entirely free from nitrous odor;" 
but the liquid is nearly odorless, provided it has been frequently 
stirred, during its evaporation, in order to facilitate the escape of nitric 

The question arose, whether or not the use of nitric acid in the 
second officinal process, was not altogether unneccessary. 

According to many authorities monobasic phosphoric acid, with 
tolerable rapidity, assimilates water, under a boiling temperature. 

Mai.sch, however, found the operation tedious; (Amer, Jour. 
Phar. Sept., 1861) for, on boiling a strong solution of the glacial acid 
with water, one or two hours were required, according to the amount 
operLitcd upon,, before the solution ceased to coagulate albumin ; and it 
then, after neutralization with ammonium hydrate, gave a white pre- 
cipitate; this still was the case even after the ebullition had been con- 
tinued for several hours longer. 

Yet, when he operated by boiling one drachm of glacial phosphor- 
ic acid to eight or ten fluid ounces of water, only twenty mmutes had 
elapsed before albumin ceased to be coagulated; before this the liquid 
gave, after neutralization, a tolerably yellow precipitate, with argen- 
tic nitrate showing its partial conversion into the tribasic acid, at this 
early stage of the process. . , 

According to Maisch,.the glacial acid is not wholly changed into 
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tribasic acid even after some hours of boiling, and he concludes that 
some tetra-basic phosphoric acid is formed during the process. 

He observed moreover that the change from monobasic acid into 
tribasic, was faster as the temperature was increased. 

When I operated with the glacial acid in the proportion of one of 
acid to two of wat^sr, heating the two together until solution had 
taken place, it coagulated albumin. 

After boiling the solution for ten minutes, albumin was not coagu- 
lated, and after neutralization with ammonium hydrate, it gave a 
whitish-yellow precipitate, similar to that produced with tri-sodium 
phosphate. 

A repetition of this experiment a number of thnes with the same 
results, led to the conclusion, that the change of the monobasic acid 
into the tribasic, was complete. 

I next attempted the preparation of phosphoric acid by the action 
of sulphuric and oxalic acids on the bone phosphate;also by decompo- 
sing sodium phosphate by an equivalent quantity of sulphuric acid, 
adding subsequently alcohol to remove more completely the sodium 
sulphate. The first of these processes yielded an acid largely con- 
taminated with oxalate of calcium, due to the solubility of this salt in 
phosphoric add, and the second to the great expense due to the use 
of alcohol to remove the sodium phosphate. Therefor neither of these 
methods are practicable for general use. 

A number of experiments in making phosphoric acid from phos- 
phorus and nitric acid, led to the conclusion that a weaker acid and a 
higher temperature than that of the Pharmacopoeia would be an im- 
provement. 

The retort was employed as suggested by Mr. Diehl, and with 
U. S. P. manipulations with phosphorous and nitric acid, but with 
unsatisfactory results. 

Usually, when heat was applied, the phosphorus began to burn on 
coming in contact with the air present in the vessel, and one occasion^ 
by adhering to tJe sides of the retort, caused its fracture as in the 
case of the funnel. 

Now had the heat been raised so as to have replaced the air, by an 
atmosphere of steam, no burning of phosphorus within the vessel 
could have occurred; but the increased heat with the nitric acid only 
moderately diluted, would have brought about violent reaction, and 
the last state of affairs would have been no better than the first. 

It was found that by operating with weaker nitric acid and the 
application of a higher temperature, a very decided improvement may 
be eflfected in the officinal formula. 

The fact of the presence of considerable quantities of arsenic, in 
phosphorous as found in commerce, has been known for some time. 
And in reference to this knowledge, it seems strange that the framers 
of the U. S. P. did not so modify the process for dilute phosphoric 
acid as to eliminate arsenic from the product. Two of the four speci- 
mens of dilute phosphoric acid of the market examined by me were 
largely contaminated with this most objectionable impurity. 
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' It is therefore always neccessary in the preparation of the medici- 
nal acid, to take means to free it from arsenic. 

The foregoing suggestions are embodied in the following process: 
Take of Phosphorus, 360 grains 

Nitric Acid, 5 Troy ounces, 
Distilled water, a sufficient quantity. 
Dilute the nitric acid with twenty fluid ounces of distilled water, (in- 
stead of eight fluidounces in. U. S. P.) and place the whole in a tubu- ■ 
lated retort of ample size. . Apply sufficient heat, through the me- 
dium of a sand-bath, to_cause ebullition of the liquid and the entire ex- 
pulsion of air; then drop in one-half of the phosphorus, taking care to 
prevent its contact with the heated glass. Now. abate the heat, if ne- 
cessary to moderate the reaction which occurs, but keep up sufficient 
to preserve a constant atmosphere of steam within the retort, which 
will be accompanied by only a small amount of phosphorus vapor. 
When the reaction has somewhat subsided, add the remainder of the 
phosphorous, and when this has disappeared, place the liquid in a 
porcelain dish and evaporate, with frequent stirring, to not less than 
two troy ounces; and when cool, dilute this with water to twenty 
fluid ounces. Treat this Jiquid with hydrogen sulphide, let it stand 
twenty-four hours, filter and boil to expell all excess of hydrogen sul- 

Shide and finally make up measure with distilled water to twenty 
uid ounces, and filter if necessary. The preparation obtained in this 
way was quite satisfactory. 

The experiments. already mentioned indicated that the monobasic 
acid is completely converted into the tribasic in less than thirty min- 
utes, by simply boiling it with water alone, in the proportion already 
stated. 

With these proportions of acid and water (one to two) a tolerably 
concentrated solution is made, which gives to it a, higher boihng point, 
and in all probability causes the change to be thus rapid and satisfac- 
tory. 

The glacial phosphoric acid can now be bought comparatively 
■cheap, and obtained almost, if not entirely pure. Accordmg to an 
analysis by. Prof, Prescott, the glacial acid of commerce, (Proc, Amer. - 
Ph. Ass., iS72.)is excellent in quality; as the impurities consisted 
mostly of sodium phosphate, and that in very minute quantity, indeed 
— less than one twenty-fifih of one per cent. In only one specimen of 
six examined did he detect even a trace of arsenic. The other five 
were free from it entirely. 

It follows therefore that the most desirable and expeditious way 
to prepare the medicinal phosphoric acid is from the glacial. 

The use of the nitric acid with the subsequent evaporation and 
stirring of the liquid to free it of the unnecessary agent, is altogether 
ignored, in the following very satisfactory process producing a diluted 
phosphoric acid of officinal strength. 

Take of Monobasic phosphoric acid, (glacial), one troy ounce. 
Distilled water, two fluid ounces. 

Place the acid and water in a flask and heat them together until 
dii;,olved, adding water to replace loss by evaporation; boil the liquid 
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for thirty minutes, or until it ceases to coagulate albumin., and gives a 
canary -yellow precipitate with argentic nitrate, when neutralized with 
ammonium hydrate. Then dilute with distilled ^vaterto the measure 
of twelve and a halt fluid ounces. 



EXTRACT OF MALT. 

BY JOSEPH ROHKKR. 

The following is the process I employ for the preparation of Ex- 
tract of Malt: 

Take of Coarsely ground Malt, i lb. 
Distilled Water, i pint. 

Macerate in a suitable vessel for 3 hours, then add 4 pints more dis- 
tilled water at a temperature of 65° C. or 149° P., keeping the same 
at this temperature for an hour; then pour upon muslin strainer and 
set aside. 

j. The residue lett on strainer is again treated with 3 pints of hot dis- 
tilled water and boiled for "^ of an hour, after which it is removed 
from the fire and allowed to cool down to 75° C. or 267° F., then 
strained as before and both liquids poured together and kept at a tem- 
perature of Ko° C. for half an hour. The reason for proceeding in 
this way is that the first strained, maceration having but a tempera- 
ture of 65° C, still contains some active diastase; the second strained 
fluid (decoction) contains mostly starch, so that mixing the two fluids 
together and keeping at a temperature of 50° C, or 122° F., the 
starch is converted into glucose and dextrine by the action of the 
diastase. 

When the starch is all converted it can be determined by the well 
known starch test (dilute solution of lodinej. It is then evaporated 
to about two-thirds its volume, whereupon the albumenous substances 
will be coagulated. It is then filtered through paper and evaporated 
over water bath to the consistence of honey. 

The following table gives the constituents of this Extract of Malt 
with percentages: 



RESULTS OF ANALYSIS. 








Per cent. 


Percent. 


Phosphate of Sesquioxide of Iron p'j,°" = 
Carbonate of Lime Co — 
Phosphate of Magnesia p"!)" - 


0.1340 1 ^ 

0.1386 _ 
0.1089 ~ 

0.2878 = 


0.2530 
0.2475' 

0.43SS 



100 grains of Extract yielded in dried substance 56.25 grains. 

PrrtlHl. of ilrird tuMaices. 

P O, 0.2115 

Fe,0, 0.3383 

Ca O 0.3460 

MgO 0.3630 

■ P O . 0.5160 14J37 =per cent of phophates. 
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NOTE ON POWDERING CAMPHOR. 

BY GEORGE F. EBERT. 

The methods and suggestions for powdering camphor, and retain- 
ing this refractory body in its powdered state, have not alone been 
■numerous but curious. Among the processes offered I will cite that 
of resubliming by aid of heat. This was suggested in a paper read at 
the 19th annual meeting of the A. P. A. at St. Louis, 1871. Had the 
author of this paper given the volatility of camphor its due considera- 
tion he never would have claimed any advantage in obtaining the. 
camphor in a very dry powdered state, as this certainly is the most 
favorable condition for its recrystalization. 

Somewhat later the subject fell under the scrutiny of the " Phar- 
macal Writer of the Period," who, after a critical review of the differ- 
ent suggestions of his confreres, " capped the climax " by suggesting 
the sticky agency of that nasty and horrid of all substances, castor 
oil. Having still a faint recollection of our castor-oiling in infancy^ 
■when the "tempter," having failed to corrupt our infantile integrity with 
bribes of sugar plums, etc., our hands were firmly held, the nose 
ruthlessly seized and pinched, and without farther hesitation the. sticky 
oil was poured down our throat. Although this forcible coercion had 
left a deep-rooted grudge against castor oil, we gave the suggested 
process a fair trial, and proved it, like many other processes suggested 
by this prolific writer, very nice in theory, but very poor in practice, 
the camphor acquiring an oily, rancid odor, and not accomplishina the 
desired object in retaining it in the powdered state. The problem 
being still unsolved, I gave the subject further thought and experi- 
mentation, and after many trials ^vith nui'nerous agents, I find the 
-much used and much abused Glycerin the simplest and most efficient 
substance to keep camphor in a fine divided state. The following is 
the maximum quantity of glycerin which I have found necessary to 
overcome the adhesiveness of the particles of camphor for each other. 
Take of Camphor, - - - - 6 ounces. 

Alconol, .... 5 fluidrachms. 

Glycerin, . . . . i fluidrachm. 

Mix the glycerin with the alcohol and triturate it with the camphor 
until reduced to a fine powder, 

N-GAI CAMPHOR. 
Two papers were read at the meeting of the Pharmaceutical Soci- 
ety March 4th, on a peculiar and little known kind of camphor, speci- 
mens of which had been received by Mr. Daniel Hanbury from Mr. 
F. H. Ewer, of the Imperial Maratime Customs of Canton. Mr, 
Hanbury stated that this N-gai camphor, as it is called, was much 
esteemed in China, and he quoted from a work of Rondot the follow- 
ing table of prices per picul {1$$% "^s.) of the various kinds of cam- 
phor to show the degrees of value attached to them. They were: — 

Dollars. 
Formosa camphor, . ■ . 25 

Japan camphor, • • • > 30 
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N-gai camphor, .... - 250 

Malay camphor, first quality, ■ - - - ZfXXi 

" " second quality, -' ■ - ■ 1,000 

Mr, Hanbury found that the plant sent by Mr, Ewer was no 
species of Artemisia^ though a member of the, same order. It proved 
to be Blttmea balsatnifera^ DC, a tall, coarse -looking, herbaceous 
plant of Eastern Asia, an abundant weed in Assam and Burma, and 
common throughout the Indian Islands. It is well known to emit 
when bruised a strong odor of camphor, and in Burma a crude cam- 
phor'is even extracted from it. Many years ago a European named 
O'Riley purified some of this camphor and attempted to bring it into 
notice as an article of commerce. 

It is probable that the Blumea is not the sole source of N-gai 
camphor, for, according to Mr. Ewer, the name N-gai is applied to 
designate several plants, including both Labiatce and Cotnfosttis. 
The camphor is used not only in medicine, but also in the manufacture 
of the scented kinds of Chinese ink, Mr. Ewer states that about 
' 1^,000 dollars' (3,000/.) worth is annually exported from Canton to 
Snanghai and Ningpo, whence it finds its way to the ink factories of 
Wei'chau and other places. 

The chemical investigation of this camphor had been undertaken 
by Mr. Sidney Plowman. He found that the crystals of N-gai and 
Borheo camphor were almost identical, but these were very distinct 
■ from those of laurel camphor. A similar correspondence was found 
as regards the tension of vapor of the various kinds. The mean of 
two sets of experiments showed the foIIo\ving proportions: — Laurel 
camphor occasioned the depression of the mercurial column 4.5 mill- 
imetres; N-gai camphor z.8 millimetres; and Borneo camphor 2 
' millimetres. The specific gravity of laurel camphor was found to be 
.995; that of N-gai camphor 1.02; and of Borneo i.oii. 

The melting point (or rather, the mean of the melting and solidi- 
fying points) of laurel' camphor was I77°C-, of N-gaJ camphor 304°C., 
and of Borneo camphor 2o6°C. 

Laurel camphor, exposed to a stream of washed but not dried 
gaseous hydrochloric acid, at the ordinary pressure and temperature, 
absorbed it rapidly, and in a few minutes became a colorless, perfectly 
transparent liquid. N-gai camphop under the same conditions ab- 
sorbed the gas extremely slowly, and though kept in a constant cur- 
rent for several hours, did not absorb sufficient to become a fluid, but 
still remained in fragments, though surrounded by a small quantity 
of a colorless liquid. It seemed after the lapse of some time to cease 
to absorb more gas, for no further apparent effect was observed after 
a certain point was reached. Borneo camphor when treated in a like 
manner behaved in every respect similarly to N-gai camphor. 

Gaseous hydrochloric acid, dried by passing Jhrough strong sul- 
phuric acid, when passed over laurel camphor, quickly converted it, 
as before, into a colorless liquid. The N-gai camphor was affected 
Tjy the dried gas as by the moist, but somewhat more slowly, vrijile 
the Boi'neo was nttt visibly acted upon at all, even afler the exposure 
to the stream of dried gas for many hours; but on removing it it was 
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found that the grains adhered together, showing that some slight 
absorption had taken place. 

Berthelot and P^louze each state that Borneo camphor, when left 
in contact with moderately concentrated nitric acid, is converted into 
a floating oil, which, when added to waiter, deposits a body identical 
with laurel camphor. N.gai camphor, when left in contact with 
nitric acid of a specific gravity of 1.43 for an hour, was found to be 
changed into a yellowish floating oil with the evolution of dense, 
ruddy fumes. This oil, when separated, and added to water, with 
constant stirring, gave a deposit possessing the odor of laurel camphor, 
and this deposit, when collected, washed and dried by exposure in a 
bell jar over sulphuric acid, was quickly converted into a liquid by 
passing a stream of dried hydrochloric acid gas over it. It was im- 
possible to perform any more experiments in this direction upon it, 
since the whole of the N-gai camphor at disposal was so extremely 
small that scarcely sufficient for this experiment could be used without 
giving up some equally important operations. It would, however, 
have been very interestmg to have obtained sufficient of this deposit 
to have made an ultimate analysis of it, so as to have determined 
whether it had the same composition as laurel camphor. 

Laurel cannphor, when treated in a similar manner, with nitric acid, 
yielded an oil floating on the acid, without, or with very slight, evo- 
lution of nitrous fumes. This oil, when separated and added to water, 
yielded a deposit having a terebinth inate as well as a camphoraceous 
odor. 

After describing elaborate experiments which had been carried out 
to ascertfun the chemical compositisn of the specimen, the diflSculties 
of which were much increased by the very small quantity (about half 
an ounce) available, Mr. Plowman concluded that N-gai camphor is 
isomeric with Borneo camphor; that is to say, it possesses the same 
elements in the same centesimal proportions, the same number of 
atoms in the molecule, and, as far as can be determined, the same 
chemical constitution, but differs in physical properties, viz., its much 
higher volatility, its perceptibly different odor, and somewhat greater 
hardness and brittleness. It has been omitted to mention that N-gai 
camphor has an odor closely approaching that of laurel camphor, but 
much less powerful, while Borneo camphor, in addition to its weak 
camphoraceous odor has a disagreeable peppery one also. 

N-gai camphor may, therefore, like Borneo, be looked upon as a 
monatomic alcohol of the series C„H„.,HO, viz., Ci„H„HO, the 
aldehyd of which is laurel camphor, C,oH„0. 

Mr. Moss said one other investigation, which would be very inter- 
esting, would be to ascertain the action of an alcoholic solution of 
N-gai camphor on the plane of a ray of polarized light. Com- 
mon laurel camphor rotated the ray to the right, and so did Borneo 
camphor ; this new variety might or might not have the same effect. 
If he understood rightly, Mr. Hanbury referred N-gai camphor to a 
composite plant, and it was known that from the volatile oil of fever- 
few flowers there was deposited a camphor, which, though \\ had pre- 
cisely the same composition as laurel camphor, rotated the ray to the 
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left. It might therefore be that the N-gai camphor, though it had the 
same composition as the Borneo, might rotate the ray to the left, so 
that in this one natural order (Compositie) there would he two cam- 
phors, one bearing the same relation to Borneo camphor as the other 
did to laurel camphor. — Chemist and Drng gist. 

ON CUCUMBER OINTMENT. 

BY WILLIAM PROCTER, JR. 



The formula at present in use indicated in the query was originally 
published by the writer. It consisted in making a simple ointment of 
refined veal suet and purified lard, and beating this in a soft state with 
repeated portions of the strained juice of green cucumbers until by 
contact the fat had absorbed the odorous matter of the cucumber-juice, 
the aqueous portion of which is then rejected, the fat separated by a 
gentle heat, filtered, run into dry bottles ^vith wide mouths and closely 
sealed. 

The faults of ihe process are: 1st. The necessity of making the 
ointment in quantity m the cucumber season; zd. The use of solid fat 
makes the necessary contact of the aqueous juice and fat more diffi- 
cult, and involves the use of heat subsequently in separating them; 
3d. The difficulty of completely separating the ointment from moist- 
ure so as to prevent it from moulding when kept without overheat- 
ing it. 

After some reflection on the difficulties here presented, it was 
determined to use a pure cold liquid fat as the agent for extracting the 
odorous matter of the juice, and afterwards to employ this odorized 
liquid fat to make the omtment as wanted in motferate quantities, it 
being presumed d priori that the solution would keep unchanged if 
closely sealed. The following experiments were undertaken in this 
direction : 

Take of Cucumbers, well ground but green and fresh,.. 100 troy ounces. 
Oil of Sweel Almonds 18 " " 

Grate the cucumbers, without paring, on a tinned iron grater, 
express the juice, and strain it through a close cotton cloth. Put half 
the juice in a gallon bottle, add the oil, cork the bottle, and agitate 
them together at short intervals during several hours, let the oil rise 
to thu surface, decant the exhausted juice and replace it by the 
remainder of the juice, again agitate freely and repeatedly, allowing 
twenty-four hours to elapse before setting it aside to separate. Then 
decant the exhausted juice and throw it away. {The decanting is 
most easily effected by fitting another cork, with a tube passing 
through it nearly to the bottom of the bottle, carefully inverting the 
bottle, and when the upper layer of oil, which is apt to be slightly 
emulsed, has separated, loosening the cork until the watery liquid has 
nearly all passed out.) Finally, separate the oilv layer as much as 
possible from water, and pour it on a carefully prepared plaited filter. 
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which, whilst folded, has been dipped in oil of almonds, drained and 
spread in a suitable funnel, observing to press the folded point a short 
distance into the neck of the funnel before pouring in the oil. The fil- 
tration proceeds regularly, a bright oily filtrate, having a decided odor 
of encumbers, is obtained, and generally towards the last a little water, 
if much of the oilv layer was emulsed when poured on the filter. 
This collects on the bottom and the oil can be nearly all poured off. 
Sometimes it is necessary to filter the last portion a second time in the 
same way. 

It is of great importance to deprive the oil of .^11 moisture to pre- 
vent change in keeping, and it should he perfectly transparent, and 
may be called Oleum cncumides^ or oil of cucumber. Ten pounds of 
cucumbers yield easily a gallon of juice. 

Cucumber Ointment. — The French pharmaceutists, who selected 
veal suet for this ointment, know that it has a special merit, 
fusing at 110° with a uniform bland consistence and if carefully ren- 
dered but little odor. To favor a moderate exposure to heat in the 
rendering of this fat it should be chopped finely, the rendered portion 
poured off from time to time, and the whole finally imited by fusion. 

FIRST FOBHCLA. 

Take of Cucumber Oil, 3 troy ouncsB. 

Prepared Veal Buet, 4 " " 

White Wax, 4 " " 

Melt the suet in a porcelain capsule, add the wax previously well 
divided, and heat gently at a temperature not exceeding 130° F, until 
the wax is dissolved, then add the cucumber oil and stir constantly 
until it thickens on cooling, when it should be put in suitable jars for 
dispensing whilst yet soft and covered with sheet gelatin. 

As thus prepared, cucumber ointment is nearly white, has an 
agreeable odor ot cucumbers, and is perfectly smooth and Homogen- 
eous in consistence. 

8ECOKD FORMULA. 

Take of Cucumber Oil,. . „ 3 troy ounces. 

Oil of Almonds. 3 '' " 

Spermaceti 1 " " 

White Wax, \ 130 grains. 

Dissolve the spermaceti and wax, shaved fine with a knife, in the 
oil of almonds previously heated to 130° F. with constant stirring, 
then add the cucumber oil after removal from the fire, and stir con- 
stantly until it thickens on cooling, when it should be prepared for 
dispensing as above, or put in a single jar as desired. t 

Thus made, the consistence of cucumber ointment differs from that 
made with suet, being more like rose-water ointment, than which is 
keeps much better, being free from moisture. If put up in small glass 
jars these should be kept from the light. Samples of cucumber oil 
and of the ointment made by each formula are submitted. — Proceed, 
Am. Pharm. Association. 
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DISINFECTANTS, ANTISEPTICS AND DEODORI- 
ZERS. 

FROM A PAPER BY A. W. MILI^ER, M. D., PH. D.* 

The above terms appear to be regarded by many as being almost 
synonymous in their meaning, and consequently they are ireely inter- 
changed. 

Inasmuch as each of them indicates a different action and applies 
to a special class of substances, it may further scientific accuracy to de- 
fine the peculiar signification of these words with greater precision. 

A deodorizer, deodorant, or antibromtc, is evidently a body which 
has the property of destroying oflfensive odors, whether it be by 
chemical action or by merely absorbing fetid gases. 

An antiseptic is a body which prevents or checks putrefaction. 

The word disinfectant, the most popul.ir term of the three, applies 
literally only to those agents which are capable of neutralizing 
morbific effluvia. 

Dr. Squibb has proposed the new word, Asymotic, contracted from 
the French Antizymott^tte, in order to express the peculiar effect of 
carbolic and cresylic acids on those low organic forms whose life is 
intimately connected with fermentation. 

Charcoal and dry earth may be given as examples of simple deo- 
dorizers; they are disinfectants only in so far as they prevent the es- 
cape of morbid particles when thej- mechanically enclose them. They 
have neither antiseptic nor asymotic properties, since, according to 
Crace Calvert's experiments, charcoal positively favors putrefaction 
and the prodiiction of vibriones. 

Cresylic and carbolic acids may possess disinfectant, antiseptic and 
azymolic properties to an eminent degree; but they are certainly not 
deodorizers, tnough they frequently disguise or mask an unpleasant ' 
odor by their own inherent abominable stench. Superheated steam 
or an elevated dry teniperature is perhaps the most reliable disinfect- 
ant that we possess. Both are also azymotic, as they destroy the vi- 
tality of the organic forms on \vhich fermentation depends; but they 
have very slight antiseptic effect, and as thev have no influence tow- 
ard fixing or decomposing offensive gases, they cannot be regarded as 
deodorizers. 

We see tiiat bodies, which are usually collectively called disinfect- 
ants, may possess but a single one of the four qualities enumerated; 
more frequently they have two of them and sometimes three, but 
rarely if ever the entire four. 

Special attention is called to the action of Sulphate of Quinia, 
which, while not interfering with vibrio life, completely arrests the 
growth of fungi. As quinia is as near a specific for intermittent fever 
as any that we possess, it seems probable that this disease is caused by 
the introduction of the germs of low vegetable forms into the system. 
The prevalence of intermittent fever in marshy districts contrasted 
with its rarity in high aiid dry regions, seems to fee another argument 
to strengthen this theory. 
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Eckstein, an apothecary of Vienna, states that the result of his ex- 
periments convinced him that chlorinated lime is the most useful 
agent for deodorizing cess-pools, privy-wells, and excrementitious 
matter generally. The rapidity and energy of its decomposition has 
so far proved an obstacle to its regular employment, as the eliminated 
chlorine vapors seriously incommode the reapirat^ry organs of those 
■who frequent the localities where it has been applied. In order to 
overcome this objection, Eckstein conceived the idea of employing a 
cover of a material which is but slowly acted upon by lime. He 
found a bag made of parchment paper to futfi!! these indications in 
the most convenient manner. When such a bag is thrown into a 
well it remains in the spot where it has been deposited, as it is too 
heavy to be washed away by the draining. As it is constantlj- sur- 
rounded by liquid it has a local action, which seems to consume the 
chlorine as fast as it escapes. 

The results are given of similar investigations which have recently 
been instituted in the Official Chemical Laboratory for Public Hy- 
giene of Dresden, in Germany. Many of the so called disinfectants were 
studied in reference to their effects in deodorizing the liquid of ma- 
nure-heaps. — Chlorinated lime in conjunction with sulphuric acid was 
found to De the most powerful, so the value of this was taken as a 
standard, being numerically expressed by 100. 

The results were tabulated as follows; 

Chlorinated lime with sulphuric acid, 100 

Two parts chlorinated lime with 7 parts iron sulphate, 99 

Calcium sulphate with ^ parts iron sulphate, 93 

Carbolic disinfecting powder, ^S'^ 

Slacked lime, 84.6 

Alum, 80.4 

Iron sulphate, 76.7 

Chloral urn, 74. 

Magnesium Sulphate, .' -57. 1 

Potassium permanganate with sulphuric acid, 51.3 



HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 

BY BENJAMIN LILLARD. 

Homceopathic pharmacy was first practiced in Leipsic, in the vear 
A. D. 1776, by Samuel Hahneman, the founder of the homceopathic 
practice of medicine, who was bom in Meissen, in the year 1755. 
The number of medicines originally consisted of about two hundred, 
which has been very much increased by the addition of new remedies. 

Homceopathic pharmacy of to-day, according to the Universal 
Homoeopathic Pharmacopceia, published in Leipsic last year, in Ger- 
man, English and French, each page being equally divided between 
the three languages, comprises some nine hundred and twenty-one 
medicines, sixty-five of which are of animal, and two hundred and 
thirty-seven of mineral origin. Among them may be mentioned as 
well known in our pharmacies: musk, cantharides, aloes, assafoetida, 
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camphoi-, sulphate of quitiia, ipecac, opium, rhubarb, ergot, oil of tur- 
pentine, alum, nitrate of silver, arsenious acid, borax, iron, mercury, 
lead and sulphur. And among those peculiar to their practice, yet in 
common use, may be mentioned sepia cuttle-fish ink, burnt sponge, 
bee poison, lachesis, poison of the lance-headed viper, poison oak, 
metallic copper, coffee, and nitroglycerin. 

Homoeopathic medicines are prepared in mother tinctures and tri- 
turations; the former are designated by the letter O, with a horizontal 
line through the centre, and are if of vegetable origin, with few 
exceptions, such as nux vomica, rhubarb and cinchona, prepared from 
the fresh living plant, animal, or di'Ug, the proper time and mode of 
collecting being generally given under each article. The plant or 
drug is to be " cut up with a well-polished steel knife, free from rust, 
on a very clean chopping-board, then minced as fine as possible with 
an equally well-cleaned minciHg-knife." Dry drugs are ordered in 
fine powder. Mother tinctures of succulent plants are made by 
" expressing in a new piece of linen, the juice mixed ^vith equal parts 
of alcohol, well shaken, and after keeping in a cool dark place eight 
days, filtered." Plants only moderately succulent are moistened with 
two-thirds their weight of alcohol before expression. The others are 
prepared by macerating in alcohol in the proportions of one to two, 
and one to five parts alcohol, macerating eight days, shaking twice a 
day, and filtering. 

From the mother tinctures, potencies by the centesimal, and dilu- 
tions by the decimal scale are prepared; they are directed to be made 
in a room protected from the direct rays of the sun. The number of 
bottles to Be used are labelled, and their corks marked with the name 
and number of the preparation they arc to contain, and should be 
large enough to hold twice the quantity to be made, so as to allow 
room for shaking. To the first potency one drop of the mother tinc- 
ture is put in the bottle marked ijc, and ninety-nine drops of alcohol 
by measure, about 50 grains or 46 minims is added. It is then shaken 
with ten vigorous jerks of the arm. For the second, marked 3]c, use 
one drop of the first, and ninety-nine of alcohol as before. For the 
third, markerl 3||c, one drop of the second and ninety-nine of alcohol, 
and so on. They are sometimes carried as high as the thousandth, 
although the thirtieth is the one generally used. It is natural to sup- 
pose, that it would be a tedious process to begin at the first and make 
the thousandth potency. And it is not strange that the inventive gen- 
ius of man should have at various times instituted different plans to 
secure a similar result bv a shorter way. What these modern 
improvements are we do not know, as they have generally been kept 
secret. The PharmacoptEia, however, gives no uncertain directions 
concerning them. " In the face of these plain directions of Hahne- 
mann, which could not have escaped any one who had read ami stud- 
ied the Materia Medica, it is almost incomprehensible that persons 
should still sell preparations as high potencies, which are made by a 
secret process, not at all events iy:cording to Hahnemann's directions, 
and thus really in antagonism to them. This nuisance should be really 
banished from homccopathy, like the proposals of some pharmaceu- 
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tists, who occupy themselves with the problem of preparinsf high 
potencies, under the erroneous notion that no directions exist," 

The dilutions, sometimes called low potencies, are prepared after 
the same manner, using ten drops of the mother tincture and ninety 
of alcohol for the first, marked i|d or i|x. The second, marked 2||d 
or 2]|x, is prepared by adding to ten drops of the first, ninety of alco- 
hol, and so on, shaking at every dilution as in the potencies. The 
third dilution is the one generally used. 

The liquid potencies and dilutions are used for medicating glob- 
ules, which are small pills of pure cane sugar. They are prepared in 
about ten sizes, the smallest, called number ten, being about one -fourth 
the size ot a millet seed, and gradually increasing to number eighty, 
the largest, which is about three-tenths of an inch in diameter. The 
size of a globule is determined by laying ten of them side by side, 
and the number of millimetres they measure is taken as the number 
for that particular size. Number ten, twenty-five and sixty are mostly 
used; number ten almost exclusively for high potencies, and numbers 
twenty-five and sixty for dilutions. The globules, sometimes cal led 
pellets and pills, are medicated, by adding a sufficient quantity of the 
mother tincture dilution or potency to moisten them thoroughly, care 
being taken not to add too much. The bottle should not be more 
than two-thirds full of the globules, and after shaking until they are 
all uniformly moistened, turn the bottle upside down for about twelve 
hours. The cork is then loosened a little to allow any liquid in the 
neck of the bottle to escape, and in a few days they are dry and ready 
for use. 

Triturations are prepared in a warm and dry atmosphere, by put- 
ting one grain of the medicine, and one-third of ninety-nine grains of 
sugar of milk, in an unglazed china mortar. " The whole is mixed 
by stirring it for a few moments with a china spatula, and then worked 
with the pestle with some force for six minutes; afterwards, to mix it 
well, it is scraped together for four minutes, from the mortar and from 
the pestle, which is also unglazed. This done, the whole is a second 
time worked up with equal force for six minutes and scraped after- 
wards together, as above, for four minutes. Then the second third of 
ninety-nine grains sugar of milk is added, and the whole subjected 
exactly to the same manipulations as above; lastly, the remaining thir- 
ty-three grains sugar of milk are added, and the whole quantity is 
once more twice ivorked with the pestle for six minutes, and twice 
scraped together for four minutes. This is the first trituration potency. 
Td prepare the second trituration, one grain of the first is added to a 
third of ninety-nine grains of sugar of milk, and the same process 
then gone through as with the first trituration; in like manner the 
third and other triturations are prepared. The triturating must be 
done with force, yet not so much so that the sugar of milk shall, by 
adhering too stronglv to the mortar, not be removable within the four 
minutes."* 

The decimal triturations are prepared in the same waj-, only using 
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ten grains of the medicine, and ninety of sugar of milk. The thii-d 
centesimal and sixth decimal triturations are converted into liquid 
potencies artd dilutions, by dissolving in water, so as to make the 
fourth centesimal and seventh decimal preparations, which are then 
made into the fifth centesimal and eighth decimal with alcohol; others 
are then made in the usual way using only alcohol. The metals and 
insoluble drugs are generally used in the form of trituration.. 

The first centesimal preparation is the same as the second decimal, 
the second centesimal as the fourth decimal, the third centesimal as 
the sixth decimal,- and so on. The centesimal scale was the one orig- 
inally used by Hahnemann; the decimal having been introduced of 
late years, and is probably more used than the other at the present 
time, or at least tn this country. The Pharmacopoiia directs that 
where none is mentioned, the centesimal should be used. 

" Mortars for powdering hard substances of other metals than iron, 
well polished, and triturating vessels of any metal are not allowed. 
Spatulas should be of horn, bone or china. No metal funnels are 
allowed. Scale pans should be of horn or glass, and not of metal." 
Minute directions are given for keeping the utensils clean. " New 
ones must be thoroughly cleansed before using. Bottles and vials are 
washed twice with rain-water, and rinsed with distilled water, and 
dried by heat. Corks are washed in a hair seive with warm water. 
China vessels are repeatedly scalded in boiling watef, and wiped dry 
each time. The press is washed with cold and afterwards with hot 
water, and dried. Bottles and vials once used for a medicine are 
never used for any other." In some pharmacies a separate mortar is 
kept for each drug to be triturated. Cerates and plasma, though not 
" officinal," are occasionally employed. There is no established or 
generally accepted rule for their preparation, the proportions and mode 
of preparing varying in diflferent localities. Cerates may be made 
from the dried material in the proportion of one part to ten of a 
cerate, made of one part white wax, and four of lard. Arsenic, cor- 
rosive sublimate, and similar articles are used in the proportion of one 
to fifty. Those most employed are ^sculus, calendula, hamamelis, 

HomcEopathic medicines should be kept in clean bottles, in a sep- 
arate department to themselves, well protected from sunlight, dust, 
smoke and smells. Those that are apt to be injured by strong light 
should be kept in yellow bottles. 

Theoretically, the medicines arc never mixed, each one being 
always given by itself, although they often give two alternately every 
ten or fifteen minutes. 

As a general rule the physician prepares and dispenses his own 
medicine. In the larger cities there are " homceopathic pharmacies," 
or stores devoted exclusively to hom(fiopathy, as they keep. beside 
medicines, books, cases, instruments, dietetic preparations, and appli- 
ances. In cities not large enough for a separate pharmacy, they are 
generally kept and dispensed at the regular stores. There are now 
about twenty-two regular hom(Bopathic pharmacies in the United 
States, situated in the largest cities, four Ijeing in New York, three in 
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Chicago, and two in Philadelphia and St. Louis. They are mostly 
large manufacturing and importing houses, and have a jobbing and 
wholesale trade, supplying about one thousand regular druggists, who 
to a greater or less extent deal in them. Physicians generally obtain 
their fsupplies from the nearest druggist or dealer. Homceopathic 
globules and other preparations are quoted on the price lists, and kept 
for sale by several of our largest jobbers in New \ ork, while homce- 
opathic vials and corks are almost universally kept. 

The demand at the pharmacies and stores is to a very large extent 
from people who have books on domesrtic practice, and prescribe for 
themselves. This is, however, quite a large, popular, and increasing 
business, as the medicines are pleasant to taste, and all the same price, 
generally ten cents for a drachm vial. The dose of all the medicines 
is the same. The globules are the most popular, and the dose of the 
ordinary size, number twenty-five, is eight for an adult. They are 
always dispensed with the name and strength on a narrow strip label, 
and stamped on the'cork, great care being taken to always keep the 
same cork in the same bottle. The dispenser should possess among 
other requisites, clean*haiids, and freedom from the flavor of obnox- 
ious vegetables, and tobacco. One of tlieir popular preparations is 
Rubini's camphor, sometimes called Rubini's tincture; it is prepared 
by dissolving camphor in an equal weight of alcohol, and is fre- 
quently called"for in our stores. 

Some physicians and druggists object to the sale of homeopathic 
medicines in our stores, and call it quackery. Yet they have little or 
no complaint to make about the sale of botanic medicines, and eclectic 
preparations, which are universally kept, frequently prescribed and 
used by them, and many of which have been introtfuced into our 
Pharmacopoeia. The" same may be also said of patent medicines. I 
do not wish''to_be considered an advocate of homoEopathy, or of any 
other system 'or practice of medicine, as I really have little or no con- 
fidence in any of them. 'But as a pharmacist and druggist, I consider 
it my legitimate business^to compound, prepare and dispense all kinds 
of medicines, for all kinds of doctors and people, showing no discrim- 
ination or partiality for or against any particular kind, on account of 
their medical, political or religious opinions. And should a ne^v sys- 
tem of medicine,"with a Pharmacopceia entirely different in every 
respect from anything now in existence spring tip to-day, I would 
consider it my duty to obtain it, and prepare and dispense for them, as 

I have been informed that homceopathic pharmacy is exclusively 
in the hands of regular druggists in Germany and Russia, and to some 
extent in France, Italy and Switzerland. Nearly all the druggists in 
England, and a very large proportion of the best houses in this coun- 
try sell them. 

Whatever we may think about homoiopatliic pharmacy, we must 
all admit that i n their universal Pharmacopoeia, dose, and price of all 
the medicines, they have attained what we have long talked of, and 
hoped for, and'that by the great care bestowed on the collection and 
prL'paration of their m edicines, they have established and maintain a 
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high standard for purity, which we could do well to profit by. Such 
a thing as an adulterated or low grade of any homeepathic medicine 
has never been heard of. Their pleasant taste, low^ price and neat 
appearance have done much to make them popular with the people, 
and the handsome profit they pay has had a similar effect on the 
druggist. 

In conclusion, the following extract from the introduction to the 
Pharmacopceia referred to will be of interest : 

" But if it is asked whether the physician, occupied with his pro- 
fessional practice, and often limited pharmaceutical knowledge, should 
prefer to prepare his own remedies, or obtain them ready for use, pre- 
pared with scrupulous accuracy, there could be but one answer, In 
short, in the course of time, it has been found impossible to dispense 
with the assistance of professional pharmaceutists, 

I would further add, that whatever we may think of homoeopathic 
pharmacy, there is one advantage we must all admit: that should a 
mistake occur in dispensing, there is no danger of it proving fatal, or 
of the physician, chemist or any one else, ever finding it out. ^Pro- 
ceed. Am. Pharm. Association. 

Nashville, 1873. 

PEA-NUTS. 
North Carolina Pea-Nuts are a recognized commercial commodi- 
ty and are known and esteemed by all nationalties. The sage phil- 
osopher has his ground nuts, the learned legislator his pea nuts, and 
the rollicking school boy his " goobers," — all being the self-same nut, 
produced in some sections of North Carolina, and by the same means 
of cultivation. Three-fourths of the crop of pea nuts raised in North 
Carolina are produced in the counties of New Hanover and Onslow, 
which are located in the south eastern section of the state described 
as the piney region. These counties are especially adapted to the 
growing of this nut — both as to climate and soil, and the yield is very 
large, and the nuts are in great perfection. The successful cultivation 
of this crop depends very much upon the soil, seed and general cul- 
ture, hence the success which attends the planters, in the counties 
designated — the soil is light in color and texture, rests on a firm clayey 
subsoil, and is moist; in addition to these qualifications it is free from 
vegetable matter and highly impregnated with lime. The planters 
by experience have ascertained that imperfect nuts will vegetate, but 
will not produce a vigorous plant, so that none but the best nuts, the 
finest are selected for seed. If fertilizers are used, it is generally rich 
stable compost. The land is plowed about four inches deep and then 
thrown up in ridges about two feet apart, planting commences in 
May, if the weather is favorable, the seeds are placed at a distance of 
12 or 16 inches, two or three seeds in a place about an inch apart, and 
about half an inch deep and covered ligTitly. No grass is permitted 
to remain in the field during the first two workings. When the 
seeds come up and begin to grow a turning plow is. run very near to 
the plants and the dirt throw^n off ; afterwards the weeding, siding 
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and throwing out the middle is done by means of hand hoes. By this 
time the plants throw their pedancies, at the ends of which the pea- 
nut is found under the ground, and they are not then disturbed until 
just before early frost, when they are dug by means of an implement 
especially made for the purpose. When dug they are exposed to the 
sun for a few days, then stocked up or gathered m bams until an op- 
portunity is given to pick the nuts from the vines. The vines make 
good forage. The nuts are generally brought to market, good and 
bad all mixed together, and in order to have them uniform, a machine 
similar to a wheat fan is used in separating the good nuts from the 
pods and inferior ones. We find there are produced in North Caro- 
lina about 125,000 bushels annually; that the average price in iSyj 
was $1.00 per 28 lbs., which is the weight per bushel. Wilmington, 
North Carolina, exported during 1873, 100,000 bushels. — The 
South. 



CEMENT FOR AFFIXING LABELS TO TIN OR OTHER 
METALLIC SUBSTANCES. 

BV E. B. SHUTTLEWORTH. 

Of the various formulas which have been published, none have 
given such satisfactory results as that in which tragacanth mucilage i» 
mixed with honey. Paste of this kind has, however, two disadvanta- 
ges—tardiness in drying, and susceptibility to damp. I ■ have found 
that by incorporating or triturating with the mixture a considerable 
proportion of dry wheaten flower, these disadvantages are very much 
reduced, and the adhesiveness and permanent tenacity of the film are 
perceptibly improved. I think that those who try this plan will have 
every reason to be satisfied with it. The following proportions may 
he used : — 

Tragacanth Mucilage 10 parts. 

Honey 10 parts. 

Flour I part. 



t possessing better damp- resisting properties, but having 

the disadvantage of not being permanently adliesive where the sur- 
face of the metal is at all greasy, and also being objectionable on ac- 
count of its dark color and liability to disfigure the label, is formed by 
boiling together, imtil solution is effected, 2 parts of shellac, i of bo- 
rax, and 16 of water. Shellac dissolved in alcohol will produce a ce- 
ment having perfect damp-resisting properties, but the film is very 
apt to separate from a polished surface. Flour paste, to which a cer- 
tain proportion of sulphuric acid has been added, makes a lasting 
Saste, but the acid often acts on the metal— especially if exposed to 
amp — and unsightly stains are produced, which penetrate the label. 
This paste cannot be used for ordinary colored papers, nor with some 
colored inks. Mixtures of flour paste with molasses, syrups, or honey 
have been recommended, 'but are never reliable. — Canadian Phar. 
Journal. 
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ON FLEXIBLE GELATIN PLASTER. 

BY HENRY N. RITTENHOUSE. 

QuSKV 1.— Ceui a permtmently flexible Gelatin Plaster be prepared by some ad- 
dition to tbe iBinglasB used, whicb will prevent tbe t^odenc; of the plaster to curl 
and iriitate the skia mechauically ? 

The desired object can be obtained by the addition of 10 per cent. 
of glycerin to the isinglass used. 
I suggest the following formula: 

Take of IsiDglaBB, Russian . ..10 ounces. 

Glycerin, concentrated, 1 ounce. 

Water, 3 pinls. 

Mix the water and glycerin, and macerate the isinglass in the mixture 
an hour or two, then boil ten or fifteen minutes, and strain through 
coarse muslin; spread the mixture in successive layers, on about four 
square yards of silk, in a suitable frame, allowing each layer to drj- 
before adding the next. When dry, cut from the frame, and divide 
into suitable- sized pieces, and put up in roils. — Proceed. Am. Pharm. 
Association. 



THE BALSAMS OF LIQUIDAMBAR STYRACIFLUA, 
AND ORIENTALE. 

Mr. W. L. Harrison, in an inaugural essay, published in the 
American Journal of Pharmacy, April, 1874, gives the result of a 
careful and thorough examination of the balsam commonly Icnown as 
sweet gum, indiginous to nearly all parts of the United States. The 
experiments showed all constituents of the Liquidambar, Orientale 
and in the same proportion cinnamic acid, styracin, the volatile oil 
styrol, and resin. 

The balsam also somewhat resembles Storax in its physical prop- 
erties; the tree producing it belonging to the same natural order, 
hence it is naturally concluded that by a proper treatment of the fresh 
bark, a product similar to, and answering all the purposes of liquid 
storax, may be obtained. 

Professor John M. Maisch, in an article on the foregoing in the 
same journal, says the difference in their physical appearance is 
readily accounted for in the different methods employed in obtaining 
them. The Liquidambar Styraciflua, or sweet gum, even after 
having become dark colored by exposure, is perfectly transparent in 
thin layers, while the L. Orientale is of a peculiar gray color and 
opaque, until the water which it contains has been expelled by heat, 
or allowed to settle by long standing, when it becomes clear. When 
the sweet gum was heated in a water-bath with a small quantity of 
water and frequently stirred, the balsam assumed a grey color, and re- 
mained opaque after cooling. The so-called sweet gum is used medi- 
cinally in some sections of the South, principally as a stimulating ex- 
pectorant, and is prepared in the forms of syrup and tincture by the 
formulas for the corresponding preparations of tolu, and used in the 
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CULTIVATION OF OPIUM IN INDIA. 

BY R. SAUNDERS, GHAZEEPORE, 

The cultivation of tlie poppy in India can be traced back as far as 
the i6th century. An allusion is made to the opium and saltpetre 
monopolies of the Emperor Akber in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
in the celebrated Ayeen Akber of Abul Fuzul, prepared during the 
latter part of the loth century. 

The poppy plant has been cultivated in Nepaul for many years, 
doubtless for as long or longer than in Bengal or the Northwestern 
provinces; and it may be that the opium from India was first intro- 
duced into China by the Nepautese inhabitants of Nepaul, and after- 
wards by the Dutch, who used to purchase the drug for export, long 
before the East India Company held possessions in this country. The 
process of the manufacture in India at the present day is as follows: — 

About the end of January the poppy plant commences to flower, 
and continues till March; the petals are watched, and are carefully 
collected in the following manner; — 

The forefinger and thumb encircle the stem just beneath the pod, 
and, with the other fingers drawn inward, a kind of tube is formed; 
this tube is then gently raised straight over the pod, and if the petals 
are matured they come off. They are never plucked off, as it would 
injure the pod. When a suflicient quantity has been collected in this 
manner, the cultivator proceeds to manufacture them into flat cakes, 
something like pancakes or, as they are technically termed, flower 
leaves, and the opium cakes are wrapped in these leaves. 

The manufacture of the flower leaf is simple and inexpensive. A 
circular- ridged earthen plate, about 12 inches in diameter, is placed 
over a slow fire, the required quantity of petals is then placed in it, 
and pressed with a damp cloth hard till they have adhered together; 
the flower leaf is then removed and allowed to dry, when it is ready 
for use in the manufacture of opium. In Febiuary the poppy plant 
is pretty well advanced, and the prospects of the season can then be 
fairly ascertained. 

In some instances in January, but generally in February and 
March, the pods mature and are lanced in the afternoon; the opium 
is allowed to exude and remain on the pod till the next morning, 
when it is scraped off gently with a small iron scraper, and the thunib 
or finder is then run over the incisions to close them. The number 
of incisions required to complete exudation of all the juice varies, and 
ranges from one to five and six, and occasionally to seven and eight in 
some isolated cases. The opium thus collected is placed in earthen or 
brass vessels slightly tilted to drain off the dew and any opium juice 
it may contain; and when the whole of the drug is collected and thus 
treated, it is carefully manipulated, put into a new earthen pot and set 
aside in some ventilated and safe place. Should the opium be of low 
spissitude, it is exposed in some shady place (not i.i the sun), turned 
over occasionally and very carefully so as not to injure the grain, and 
is so treated till it reaches the required consistency; and remains in 
the custody of the cultivators until it is weighed. After the opium 
has been abstracted, the pods are allowed to dry, and are then broken 
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off and the seed collected. An aniple quantity is kept by the cultiva- 
tor for next season's sowing, and the remainder disposed of to traders. 

The leaves of the plant are left on the podless stalks, and, when 
withered, are collected and delivered into the Government opium fac- 
tory, and termed technically trash, for packing the opium balls in the 
chests, for which payment is made at the rate of 12 annas-a maund. 

The flower leaves are weighed in March and April, and are sorted 
into classes. The first is of fine texture and color, and from eight to 
ten inches in diameter; the second, slightly inferior in both texture 
and color; and the third is of a roughlsh ancl thicker quality; as sorted 
they are weighed, and the weight of each quality is entered in the 
leaf weighment book, when the value of each quality is calculated at 
the rate of Rs. 10, Rs. 7, and Rs. 5 a maund. 

The flower-leaves aje despatched by boats to the factory at Gha- 
zeepore, and on arrival are weighed, examined, and classified. 

Before the opium weighments commence, the several books are 
prepared; new earthen jars and pots, with covers, are purchased and 
carefully weighed, coarse cloth, sealing w^x and twine for closing and 
sealing the jars, and baskets for holding the filled jare, are also pur- 
chased; every scale, beam, weight, pan and reservoir is carefully ex- 
amined and tested, and then the weighments take place. 

After the opium has been brought in by the cultivators, it is tested,, 
and samples of each consignment are taken for a careful chemical 
analysis, to the opium examiner's room, to detect adulteration. The 
opium is then stored in large wooden vats. 

The pure opium, which is fit for the China provision, and the con- 
sumption of the local market, is stored in large wooden vats, each 
holding about 50 maunds (about 2 tons weight); the opium derived 
' chulli ... . . . 



from the assameewar and chullan sources is not stored anyhow 
each parcel, according to its class, is emptied into a vat bearing the 
designation of that class; the light divisions are arranged in lines. 

As much opium as can be removed from the vessels by light scrap- 
ing is taken; that which adheres is afterwards removed by second 
scraping, and set aside for lewah: and that which persistently adheres 
is removed by water — this is called washings, and when evaporated is 
used in making lewah; the washings alone are valued at about Rs. 
65,000 a season at the Ghazeepore Factory, and the opium thus recov- 
ered amounts to over one ton in weight. 

When a vat is filled, the opium in it is stirred by long wooden 
poles daily until the drug is used for caking. 

When there are about 2,000 maunds (about 80 tons) stored — we 
have accommodation for upwards of 6,000 maunds — we can, if we 
possess the proper quantities of the various consistencies, commence 
caking. One may ask, but why have you not caked before you col- 
lected so much? The reply is, we are bound by order to cake at a 
consistence of 70°; that is, when the opium contains 70 per cent, of 
the pure dry drug and 30 per cent, water. We are allowed — as it is 
very difiicult to hit off the consistence of 70° exactly when manipu- 
lating such a large quantity (nearly three tons) as we require daily for 
caking — to cake when the assay shows the opium to be above 69.50° 
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and under 70.50°, so that we are allowed half a degree above and be- 
low the standard of 70°, 

To prepare the opium for caking, a certain ntimber of vats are 
prepared of each class; a long iron instrument, somethiug like a 
cheese-taster, is thrust from the top to the bottom of the vat (it forms 
half a hollow cylinder when open, and a complete cylinder when 
shut), and closed; the sample of opium is withdrawn, the contents of 
the sample drawn are thoroughly mixed up, and three specimens of 
100 grains are assayed; the mean of the three results is taken as the 
correct consistence. By the same process the samples from all the 
vats, which have been marked, are taken and assayed; those which 
will give, when mixed together in certain proportions (by rule of 
alligation), opium at a consistence of 69.30 or 69.40° are exported to 
the alligation vats, and the contents of the selected vats are equally 
distributed over the seven alligation vats, so that the consistence of 
each may be uniform. The opium is then well mixed by rakes and 
by men walking about in it, and kneading it with their feet. At 
about 3 p. m. it is removed" from these vats into the five caking vats; 
equal quantities being taken from each of seven alligation vats are 
distributed over the five caking vats. On the following morning the 
opium in each vat is again mixed by six men allotted to each, from 5 
a. m. to 8 a. m. Four samples are taken from each vat, and thorough- 
ly incorporated together, and three specimens from this mass are taken 
for assay; this pertains to every cidiing vat. Should the whole of 
the assays of each caking vat come out above 69.50 and under 70.50, 
the agent of the Ghazeepore Factory gives the order to cake, or in 
his absence the principal assistant does so. 

The cultivation of the poppy plant is rendered as far as possible 
both profitable and popular. 

-J A large room, 944 feet long by 37 feet wide, accommodates the 
3 JO cake makers; each cake maker has a number, and a place assigned 
him to work at, the cake-maker's number being printed on the wall 
above his seat. Each man is provided with a wooden seat, and is fur- 
nished with a brass cake-mould, forming the half of a hollow sphere; 
he has also a tin vessel graduated so as to hold 4^ chittacks of lewah, 
the regulated quantity which is used in making the shell of each cake. 
The opium produce-per beegah ranges from one to fificen seers, 
according to the quality of the soil and the attention -and care be- 
stowed on the cultivation, and state of the weather. The profit varies, 
and ranges from Rs. i to Rs. 50 or upwards per beegah. 

The following materials are used in making a cake, and as it is 
necessary that ever^ cake should be of the same weight, viz., two 
seers, every precaution is taken to ensure the accurate determination 
by weight or measure (calculated for weight by actual experiments) 
of the articles ivhich compose the cake. The proportion of each 
article is given in tlie table oelow ; 
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The lewah now tiemands attention, Lewah is a paste made by 
breaking down opium in water which has been used for removing 
the traces of opium which adhere to the jars or vessels in which opium 
has been placed; this is called washing, or technically, dhoe; the 
washings contain about 8 to 10 per cent of opium ; the opium is bro- 
ken down in large vats containing about 800 cubic feet, and about 8 
per cent of pussewah is added to the lewah to render it smooth and 
glutinous. 

When the lewah has a consistence of over 53'50 and under 53'5o, 
it is called standard lewah; its consistence is determined every morn- 
ing by assay, and, until it is of the proper degree caking cannotcom- 

The lewah is delivered in bulk by weight, and the quantity to be 
used for each cake is measured by a brass cup, which delivers 4f^ 
chittacks at 53°. 

The poppy flower -leaves agglutinated by the lewab iorrn the 
shell of the cake; five chittacks of dry leaves are required for each 
cake; hut as the leaves vary in weight according to the amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere, ten seers are steam-dried daily to ascer- 
tain how much moisture they contain ; knowing this, an exact increase- 
or decrease in the weight of leaves can be made, which is required to- 
compensate for the moisture contained. This control is necessary,, 
since if five chittacks of leaves are used which contained much mois- 
ture, when the leaves parted with that moisture by evaporation in the 
dry months the cakes would be light. 

The loss in weight which the leaves sustain hy steam-dryings is 
determined on the day previous to their being required for use ; the 
bulk required for the caking of the next day is weighed out and 
damped in the afl:ernoon, so as to render the leaves supple and pliant; 
when dry they are crisp and break readily. 

Having explained the preliminaries of caking, the method will 
now^ be described. Down the centre of the room the scales for 
weighing opium and the lewah vats are placed; there is a weighman 
for each scale and two assistants. The weighman weighs the opium 
on a very delicate scale, and one assistant searches the opium to ascer- 
tain finally that there are no extraneous mattere in it; the second man 
arranges the movable tin pan, and places the opium on it. 

When caking commences the caking-vat room doors are opened, 
and the opium is brought out in tinned sheet-iron vessels holding 30 
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lbs each. One vessel is set before every scale, and a sufficient quanti- 
ty for one cake having been searched is handed over to the v^eigh- 
man's second assistant, v^ho adjusts the quantity in the pan. When 
the weighman declares it to be correct, the tin plate with the opium 
is taken away by a boy to his cake-maker, who has been supphed in 
the mean time with a tin cup filled w^ith the requisite amount* of le- 
■waA for a single cake; he has also received the proper quantity! "^ 
leaves for one cake. 

Having these by his side, the worker now rapidly forms in the 
brass mould the lower half of the shell of a cake, pasting by means of 
the lewah, leaf overleaf, until the thickness of about seven-sixteenths 
of an inch has been obtained. He allows in so doing the upper part 
of some of the leaves, which he tears in half and places vertically, to 
hang down outside the mould (with these he forms the upper part of 
the cake). The cake shell is principally made of half leaves vertically 
placed, other halves being inserted horizontally, so as to give equal 
strength in all directions. Having finished the lower half of the shell 
he takes the tin plate and accurately, to a grain, removes the opium 
into the half of the shell now ready for its reception ; it is pressed ujj- 
wards into the shape of a cone, some pieces of leaves are applied hori- 
zontally to it, then some lewah; now some of the parts of the leaves 
hanging down are pulled up and secured, more pieces are applied 
horizontally, and at last, having pulled up and properly arranged all 
the pieces of the leaves which were hanging round the cup, a whole 
leaf is applied to the top, and the cake is now finished. 

It is a sphere of about the sime size as a z4-lbs spherical shot; it is 
removed from the mould and'dusted with a little coarsely powdered 
poppy trash, so as to prevent its adhesion to the cup — made of burnt 
unglazed pottery — which is of the same shape as the mould in which 
the cake was made. It is now carefully placed in the cup while still 
soft, and it is carried out by the cake-maker's boy, ■who puts it in the 
sunshine on a little square of brick flooring, which has been allotted to 
the cake-maker whom he serves, and where a small board stands 
bearing his master's number. 

Before removal, a paper-ticket is pasted on the cake^ bearing the 
cake-maker's number, and the date on which it was made; every cake 
has its ticket, so that w« can at any time trace its history, and by this' 
means we can hold every cake-maker responsible for the careful 
manufacture of his cakes; by means of these tickets, should anything 
be found wrong with any cake it can be brought home to the man 
who made it. 

The caking begins generally at lo a. m,, and lasts till half-past one 
or two o'clock in the afternoon; usually 30,000 cakes are made daily. 

The cakes are on the evening of the second day counted and sent 
to their destination in one of the cake godowns, where they and their 
cups are stored in racks. 

The great object to be attained is to make the cake as carefully 
and compactly as possible b}' one operation, to have the shell even in 
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thickness throughout, anti to spread the lewah uniformly between the 
leaves. This can he attained by good cake-makers under strict super- 
vision; cake-makers usually make sixty cakes a day; every good cake 
maker gets twenty or more additional ones to make, for which they 
receive an extra allowance, " 

The flo^ver-leaf forms an excellent covering; it is in every way 
suitable, but it has its drawbacks. It is affected by wet, and is liable 
to be attacked by mildew, borers, aud white ants, while it will not re- 
sist hard pressure applied to any small area of its circumference; how- 
ever, it certainly most effectually retains the moisture and aroma of 
the drug enveloped in it, and by its own fragrance adds to that which 
the opium per se contains. 

The cake godowns are large and high brickwork buildings, with 
galvanized iron roofing, well ventilated by numerous windows and 
doorways. The windows have iron gratings fixed in the masonry 
outside, and skeleton doorways are provided for the best godowns to 
admit of the entry being closed whUe free circulation of air is not in- 
terfered with. All the doors and windows of the better class godowns 
are further secured from thieves by galvanized wire netting, so that 
cakes cannot be cut up and passed out in large pieces. 

Inside the godowns are wooden racks, extending nearly up to the 
rocf; there are intervening rectangularly- placed passages traversing 
the frames to permit of ventilation. In tnese racks the cakes are 
stored in their cups. 

Every third day the cakes, wherever placed, come down to the 
ground, are lightly hand-rubbed with a little trash, turned, replaced 
in their cups, and sent up again to be placed in the racks. The ob- 
ject of turning is to allow the shell of the cake to dry evenly. 

The packing takes place only in dry weather, and after the morn 
ing dew has been dispersed. 

Into a strong mango-wood chest, one yard long and two feet four 
inches wide, forty cakes are packed in two layers of twenty each; the 
balls are prevented from rolling out by each one being placed in a 
compartment; and in these chests, varying in number according to 
the year, the opium cakes find their way to Calcutta, whence they 
are shipped to China at the close of the annual Government sales, 
each chest realizing as much as ^14, or, in other words, 1300 rupees, 
in an average good season. 

POPULAR REMEDIES OF TOORKISTAN. 

BY PROF. DRAOKNDORFF. 

(ConUnued from page 108.) 
26) Busidan. A white, very mealy root, its form, that of a beet, 
rarely branched, very mucilagenous and having little taste. Most of 
the samples are i ctmtr. thick and 4 to 5 ctmtr, long, tapering towards 
the top as in Ginseng. The structure of the root offers but little, 
that is characteristic, excepting small balsam-ducts in the bark 
which are free from prosenchyma containing amylum. The starch- 
kernels present rounded corners are often united, and not glutinous 
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-(as in the common Ginseng). It may not be impossible that it is de- 
rived from an Araliacea. About its origin I could learn only that it 
was gathered in Samarkand. (According to Palm, in India.) Soft- 
ened in water, it is used against diarrhoea. The name is mentioned 
by Ebn Bailhar, who declares the root to be a kind of Mostadschalat 
and similar to white Behen. Mostadschalat (compare No. 42) grows, 
according to this authority, abundantly in the viciriity of Alexandria; 
the leaves are said to be like those of Tharachiischakuk (Taraxacum). 
Whether the true Ginseng is used in Toorkistan, I could not learn. 
It is to be met with here and there occasionally. 

24) Ssumbul et tlb (Sumbul et tib) the true Indian nard (Nar- 
dostachys Jatamansii D C.), is called in Arabic Usrurck and Sumbul 
hindi as in Caucasia, in Persian also S. et tib (et tib^of perfume; in 
Hindoostan it is called Belchur and Jatatnansi the latter derived 
from the Sanskrit.) It is used now as in the time of Dioscorides and 
Rhazcs, as an aphrodisiacum. The root, which we at present call. 

2$) Ssumbul, bears this name also in Bokhara where it is found in 
-abunilance. Its native plant, which Rauffman called Bryangium 
Sumbul, is cultivated in the botanical garden of Moscow. In Toorkis- 
tan Sumbul is used mostly as a perfume. 

29) In Tedschcnko's collection Valeriana is presented as Aasarum. 
Accoixling to him it is found :n Samarkand. 

30) Motniron., a rhizoma coming from China, corresponds to 
Mishmee derived from Coftis, Tecta Wall, The samples consist of 
a knotty root of a yellow or yellow brown color, in piceces about c 
■ctmtr. long and % ctmr. thick. Secondary roots have been removed 
by cutting. It is hard, of an even fracture, showing the color of 
Curcuma. It yields berberin abundantly to water and color the saliva 
bright yellow, 'jhe same drug I received from Caucasia under the 
name of Matniratschin. Why the report of the medical association 
declares it to be the root of the south-Russian Statice iartarica L., I 
do not know. It is much used to color leather, but aside from every- 
thing else, it is much cheaper. A pound of Mamiratschiu costs 10 
rubels in Caucasia. There as well as in Toorkistan, Momiron is used in 
affections of the eyes, and a like use may be traced back to Rhazes 
and Avicenna, -who call h Mamiran, The Kirgise call it like the 
rhapontic rhubarb Tuschuett. Paulus Aeginetes and Arctuarins 
mention Mamiras and it may be possible that our Mischmcc corres- 
ponds to Chelidonian mikron, which is commonly said to be derived 
from Ranuncultis Ticaria L. At any rate Dioscorides as well as 
Galen mention the effect of Chelidonian in diseases of the eyes, and 
in later times Arabian writere {Ebn Baithar) make a distinction 
between a Chinese and the great Cellandine. Ebn Baiiher describes 
a Chinese .remedy under the name MamirQn, which is said to be 
similar to Curcuma and Cellandine- root, but which he did not see. 

31) Daschembu Nauscha may be the root of a Violarinea, the 
remnants of some leaves confirming this view. I could learn, how- 
ever, nothing about this drng otherwise. The name, for the corect- 
ness of which I cannot vouch, is not found in lexicons (maschgrati 
saporis ; fiicilis ad concoquendnm). 
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EDITORIAL. 

GRANULAR CITATE OF MAGNESIA. 

In a late number of The Tennessee Pkarmacal Gazette we find 
an editorial on the recnt arrest and conviction of a druggist under the 
" Adulteration Act " in England, in selling Granular Citrate of Mag- 
nesia which contained no magnesia. We are surprised at the follow- 
ing passage of our colleague's remarks, ivhere he says, " It was cer- 
tainly an unjust and severe punishment, as no one who knows ex- 
pects the granular citrate of magnesia to contain more than traces of 
the sulphate which is added for its effect on the conscience of the 
manufacturer." 

This sweeping charge of an intention of fraud by all the manufac- 
turers oi this granular magnesium citrate salt, we are satisfied was not 
correct, and therefore was unjust. We are not nor do we ever expect to 
become the exponent of the producers of these " novelties" in phar- 
macy, as we look upon them as encroaching on the legitimate 
avocation of the educated and competent dispensing pharmacist, as 
well as detrimental to the practicing physician who prescribes these 
remedies for his patient. 

In justice to those ^vhose productions are as represented and who 
are placed in the same category as those who palm the fraudulent ar- 
ticle upon the market, we have investigated a niimber of specimens of 
this preparation and find that the granular salts bearing the labels of 
the following firms are salts of magnesium citrate, varying some- 
what in the point of solubility only. Messrs. Southall, Son & Dymond» 
Birmingham, England, and Messrs. Chas. Ellis, Son & Co., Hance 
Bros. & White, and Keasbey, Mattison and Ruttcr, of Philadelphia- 
The salts of Messrs. Herring & Co., John Bell & Co., Hoffman & 
Co., Webbers, and Alfred Bishop of London, England, are not 
magnesium citrate, containing only sulphate ofmagnesium as an ad- 
dition to tartrate of soda. Those of Ede and Ford are devoid ot 
even this magnesium salt, being purely tartrate of soda; to these 
latter may be added the salts put up by J. R. Nichols & Co., (now 
Billings, Clapp & Co.! Boston, and Hanbury, Smith & Hazard, New 
York City, both of wnich contain magnesium sulphate. 

Therefore, if we, as pharmacists must sell and dispense this class of 
preparations, let it be to our credit that we supply only such as have 
not merely a claim in the name, but are really so in their composition. 



TRANSACTIONS OF PHARMACAL COLLEGES AND 
SOCIETIES. 

PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 

The annual meeting of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
was held March 30th, 1874. Mr. Dillwyn Parrish, President, occu- 
pied the chair; William Jijenks, Secretary. 

The report of the librarian was presented, showing that the books 
are in constant use by the members and students. 

The report of the Publication Committee shows the yottmalXa 
be in a very flourishing condition, and increasing largely in its area of 
usefulness. 
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A donation was received from Mr. Peter Williamson, one of the 
•original members of the college, of $500; also, a legacy of $500 from 
the late Prof. Procter, the interest of which is to be used for the pur- 
■chase of a medal to be given annually to the graduate having the 
highest rank in his class. 

Resolutions from the Colleges of Pharmacy in Louisville and Chi- 
cago, relative to the death of Prof, Procter, were received. These 
were ordered to be published in the journal of the college. 

An election then took place for officers with the following result: 

President, Dillwyn Parrish; First Vice President, Charles Bul- 
lock; Second Vice President, Robert Shoemaker; Treasurer, Sam- 
uel S. Bunting; Recording Secretary, William J. Jenks; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Alfred B. Taylor; Board of Trustees, Bobert Bridges, 
M. D.,John M. Maisch, Daniel S. Jones, Thomas S. Wiegand, James 
T. Shiiin, T. Morris Perot, William B. Webb, Joseph P. Reming- 
ton. Publication Committee, John M. Maisch, Henry N. Ritten- 
house, Thos.S. Wiegand, James T. Shinn, Charles Bullock. Sink- 
ing Fund Committee, Thomas S. Wiegand, T. Morris Perot,Jamea 
T.. Shinn. . Editor, John M. Maisch; Librarian, Thomas S. Wie- 
gand;. Curator,Joseph P. Remington. To fill vacancy in the Board, 
£. C.Jones. 

. Atthe Tegular meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy, held on April 7th, Joseph P. Remington 
was. unanimously. elected Professor of Theory and Practice of Phar- 
macy, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Prof. William Proc- 
ter, Jr. 

MARYLAND COLLEGE QF PHARMACY. 

The twenty-second Annual Commencement of the Maryland Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, was held at Germania Maennerchor Hall, Lom- 
bard street, Monday evening, March 23d, 8 o'clock. The announce- 
ment of graduates was by Prof. Claude Baxley; degree conferred by 
the President, J no. F. Hancock, Esq.; and valedictory by Prof. Wm. 
Simon, M. D. The following are the names of the graduates in the 
order of merit : 

Wm. C. Schiller, E. W. Eilau, Edward M. McComas, Chas. F. 
Roehle, F. W. Koss, Chas. G. Smith, D. E. Schoolfield, Wm. Part- 
low Thompson, Oscar Hofmann, Henry R. Horstmann, Adolphus B, 
Long, Emsf Hasenbalg, D. J. Clarke, Thos. L. Bcckenbaugh, A. 
Schloss. 

■ The annual meeting of the College was held March 24th, at 3 P. 
M., in College Hall. Mr. J. F. Hancock in the chair. Dr. E. Eareck- 
son, Sec'y, After an interesting session it adjourned to the " Rose 
House," where the annual address and supper transpired. Mr. B. 
Rush Roberts, formerly a Professor of the College, delivered the 
.address before about sixty members of the Pharmacal profession. On 
its conclusion the company repaired to the supper, spread in 
■" Maguire'a '' best style, which was seriously discussed, and followed 
by a " feast of reason and a flow of soul," in toasts to Government 
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and State Executives, Medical and Pharmacal Professions and the 
ladies. At an early hour the festivities closed. 

J. NEWPORT POTTS, 

Ref. M. C. P. 



DRUG CLERKS' ASSOCIATION. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Washington Pharmaceutical 
Association was held at the hall of the Association, No. 469 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Wednesday evening, April 1st. The President, 
Mr. Geo. A.Bentley, in the chair. The minutes of the preceeding 
meeting were read and approved. ■ 

The Committee on FharmaceuticaJ .Legislation in the District, ap- 
pointed at a previous. meeting, to confer with a similar committee 
from the National College of Pharmacy, for the purpose of urging 
the.passage ofalaw regulating the practice of pharmacy in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported through their chairman, Mr. W. T. Bal- 
dus. . Mr. Baldus gave a lengthy report of the proceedings of the 
joint committee,, stating that a majority of his committee were favora- 
ble to accepting the bill, as prepared, by . sub-committee from the joint 
committee, He deemed it expedient for the . Association to take up 
this subject and thoroughly disciiss it and push the matter to a final 
settlement, 

Messrs. Martin and Hines opposed the bill as it now read, as by 
the passage of this bill it \vould prove injurious to the better class of 
drug clerks of the city. On motion of Mr. Martin the report was re- 
jected. The draft of a bill, that in the opinion of the Association 
would be acceptable to both clerk and proprietor, vv'as presented and 
adopted. The chair appointed the standing committee on pharma- 
ceutical legislation with instructions to present the matter to the 
legislature which convenes in April. The following compose that 
committee: Messrs. Baldus, Price, Bentley, Hints, Stewart, Rey- 
nolds, Martin, and Butts. The Board of Directors presented the 
names of the following gentlemen, members of the National Medical 
Association, as Honorary members: Dr. R. S. L. Walsh, Dr. J. W. 
Buckly, Dr. E. A. Adams, Dr. Aaron W. Miller, Dr. James E. 
Morgan, Dr. J. Lew Elliot, Prof. Geo. Reuling, and Messrs. Charles 
Christiani and Wallace Eliot, Druggists. Dr. J. A. McCauly was 
adniitted as an active member. 

After liquidating the current expenses of the month, the meeting 
adjourned. C. S. Price, Sec'y. 

SYNOPSIS OF A BILL, TO PREVENT INCOMPETENT 
PERSONS FROM ENGAGING IN THE PRAC- 
TICE OF PHARMACY IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Section i. Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the 
District of Columbia, That from and after the passage of this act, it 
shall be unlawful within said District for any person not a registered 
pharmacist, within the meaning of this act, to open or conduct a 
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pharmacy or store for compounding or dispensing physicians' pre- 
scriptions, or for selling at retail any drugs, chemicals, poisons or 
medicines. 

Section 2. Provides for the appointment immediately on the 
taking eiFect of the law, and biennially thereafter, by the Governor of 
the District, of five of the most competent pharmacists, who shall be 
known as Commissioners of Pharmacy. They shall take an oath 
before a Notary Public to faithfully discharge their duties. 

Section 3. provides for the keeping of a book of registration by 
the Commissioners, in which shall be recorded the name and address 
of every person registered under this act. 

Graduates in pharmacy who shall have had at least four years' 
practical experience in the retail drug business, and any person over 
21 years of age who shall be actually, engaged as a principal or owner 
of a pharmacy at the time of the passage of this act,shall upon applica- 
tion be entitled to registration, without examination, and also any 
person over 21 years of age, with four years experience, who at the 
time of the passage of the act are actually engaged as assistants, may 
be registered without examination if application is made within 4a 
days after public notice. 

Section 4 provides for the examination by the Commissioners 
of all who desire to become registered pharmacists, excepting those 
above mentioned who are not required to be examined. 

Section 5 provides that no minors, habitual inebriates, nor those' 
suffering from mental derangement, shall under any. circumstances be 
entitled to registration, and no person shall be- granted an examina- 
tion unless he shall have presented satisfactory evidence of having 
served an apprenticeship of at least 4 years in a pharmacy where 
physicians prescriptions are daily prepared. 

Section 6 provides that in the death of a registered pharmacist, 
his store may be cairied on for the benefit of his heirs, by or under 
the immediate supervision of a registered pharmacist. 

Section 7 provides for the payment to the Commissioners of five 
dollars by each person examined for registration, and two dollars by 
each person registered without examination. 

Section 8 provides that any person who shall by false represen- 
tations attempt to get himself or another person registered, shall be 
liable to a penalty of from 25 to 100 dollars; also any person, not a 
registered pharmacist, who shall keep open a pharmacy, or who shall 
take charge of one, or who shall dispense physicians' prescriptions, except 
under immediate supervision of a registered pharmacist, or any regis- 
tered pharmacist authorizing or employing any person not a registered 
pharmacist, to dispense physicians' prescriptions, except under the im- 
mediate supervision of a registered pharmacist, shall for every such of- 
fense pay a penalty of fiftj' dollars. 

Section 9 provides for the payment of the expenses of executing 
the provisions of the act, from moneys received as fees or penalties, 
and the surplus money to be paid over to the general fund of the 
District annually. 
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Section 10 provides for an annual report to the Governor of Ihe 
transactions of the commissioners. 

Section i i provides that the act shall be known as the " Phar- 
macy Act " of the District of Columbia. . , 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN 
RICHMOND, VA., SEPTEMBER, 1873, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1874. 8vo., pp. jio.. 

We have been favored with an advance copy of this annual publi- 
cation, and have taken the liberty of extracting from it for ourpresent 
issue several of the very interesting papers which it contains. We 
sincerely hope ti.at ere our journal reaches its readers the proceedings 
may be in the hands of every member of the A, P. A., as otherwise 
this early (?) publication of papers may deprive the official 
'proceedings of much of its value. See report of Committee on Presi- 
dent's address. Vol 21, page So. 

The present volume is not alone the largest, blit in point of inter- 
est the most valuable ever issued by the Association. Much of this is 
due to the very complete repoiis, that on the progress of pharmacy 
embracing 295 pages. The reports on the drug market and on 
adulteration and sophistication, some thirty pages each. The report 
on formulas for " Elixirs " has already appeared in our columns, and 
that it is doing good is apparent from the advertisements of several 
'manufacturing pharmaceutists, who announce that thev follow the 
processes adopted by the A. P, A. — for this class of preparations. 
The report on the Pharmacopceia by Professor Markoe is rather 
an unexpected exposure of the short comings of our national 
Standard, when we take into consideration that he was one of the 
members of the committee for its final revision, he closes his critical 
■review with the following rather sweeping remarks: 

" In the opinion of the writer, the fifth revision of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia fails to represent the progress that hiis been 
made in the practice of pharmacy during the last decade. It has 
" followed in the wake of advancing knowlege " at so sluggish a pace 
that little has been done to " gather up and hoard for use what has 
been determined to be positive improvement." ■ As it now stands, it dis- 

S points the expectations cf the pharmacists of the United States, and 
at this feeling of disappointment will lead to an earnest, positive de- 
mand for a speedy correction of its many practical .errors. •■•■Deliver 
us from our friends^'' 

Among the special and volimtary repoits and essays, none will be 
read with greater interest than those contributed by the late Professor 
Procter. His paper,entitled"Suggestions to the Beginner in Pharma- 
" 's a " chef-d'oeuvre " on this subject. And the student as well as 
preceptor cannot follow too closely the precepts and 
aavicelaid down in this paper by the , acknowledged master 
of the profession in 'this' country. In his answer to the 
query on the preparation of cucumber ointment he has given 
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us a practical working formula for this heretofore troublesome pre- 
paration. Dr. Squibb has as usual contribiited his quota of interesting 
and valuable information, not omitting rhubarb and ergot. 

The proceedings have become a valuable addition to the pharma- 
ceutical literature of this country, and we cannot imagine now the 
American pharmacist can well get along without this annual publica- 
tion, which embodies in a single tome so much information that is so 
very necessary and useful in this progressive age. 

The volume can be obtained from Prot. John M. Maisch, Perma- 
nent Secretary, No. i^j North Tenth St., Philadelphia; the price is, 
postage prepaid, $5 imbound, and $5.75 bound. 

Annual Report of the Supervising Surgeon of the Afarine Hospital 
Service of the United States, for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1873. John M. Woodworth, M. D., Supervising Surgeon, Wash- 
ington. Government Printing Office, 1874. 
Tenth Annual Report of the Alumni Association of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, v/'Ah the exercises of the 53d commence- 
ment and the prospectus for the ensuing course of lectures, Phila- 
delphia, 1S74. 
Report of the Eniotnological Society of the Province of Ontario, Ca- 
nada, for the year 1873. 
We have received the following treatises on special subjects by Dr. 
G. M^hu, pharmacist in chief at the Necker-hospital in Paris; 



On Tartrates and Citrates of Iron and their combinations with am- 
monium. 

Solubility of Arsenious Acid in Alcohol. Liquid for the preserva- 
tion of anatomic specimens. 

Study on the different processes employed for the quantitative de- 
termination of albumin.' A new process by Dr. G. M^hu. 

New observations on phosphoretted oil. 

On iodized Cotton. 

On the employment of phenic acid to determine albumin. . 

Study of the liquids effused into the plura. Memoire crowned by 
the Soci^t^ de Medicine du Nord. 

On the employment of hypochlorite of soda in the external treat- 
ment of invalids attacked by saturnine affections. 

From O. S. Westcott, Secretary of the Publishing Committee, 113 
State St., The Lens,vo\. i and ri — 1872-3. 

From H. B. Towne, Agent for the publishers, No. 115 State street, 
Chicago, one copy of Worcester's Dictionary of the English Language. 
Boston; Brewer and Tileston, 1874. 

As we are going to press we are in receipt of the just issued revised 
edition of Parrish's Practical Pharmacy, which we shall notice more 
fully in our next number. 
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SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

BY GEORGE H. ACKERMAN. 

As the consideration of this subject embraces both theory and 
practice, and to do both justice would require more space than can 
conveniently be spared in this communication, I shall discard the the- 
oretical part altogether, and consider only that which is practical and 
of interest to the Pharmaceutical profession at large. 

Before considering this subject in detail, I will devote a few 
moments to the consideration of the implements necessary for taking 
the specific- gravity of a substance. 

The United States Pharmacopceia employs Fahrenheit's thermom- 
eter, and designates 60° to be the temperature for taking the specific 
gravity. It is therefore necessary to first obtain the correct tempera- 
ture, which is invariably done by using a thermometer, and if all 
thermometers were correct we would find no trouble in our manipu- 
lations, but it has been my experience, the thermometers as found in the 
market are far from correct. Although my experiments have been 
made rather hastily, I have nevertheless taken pains to verify as I 
progressed. The first compared by me were chemical ther- 
mometers, one graduated from o to 210, the other from 50 to 240°. 
The following diagram will show the difference between the two, 
also the reliability of the reliable thermometers in the market: 

No. I I 60 I 80 I 100 I izo I 140 I 160 I 180 I 200 

No. 3 I 56 I 76 I 102 1 120 I 142 I 163 I 183 I 2o6 

I am not prepared to say that either are correct, one if not both 
is evidently wrong. As a contrast, I have selected haphazard, a few 
of the more common thermometers of the market, and compared the 
game with the chemical thermometer No. i, heretofore considered. 
The following schedule will show the result: 

Chemical |6o|8oj lool 120 

Maw& Son 60 80 100 120 

Kendall | 57 | 78 | 97 | iiS 
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Taylor i 58 I 76 ] 97 I 117 

Warranted 68 82 100 1 24 

I 54I 7M 96I "8 

The other apparatus required for taking the specific gravity of a 
substance, are too well known to all practical pharmacists to need 
mentioning here. The specific gravity bottle should have a place in 
every pharmaceutical laboratory, it being the most neglected yet use- 
ful instrument we have — the balance excepted. 

To all pharmacists the specific gravity of liquids is of the greatest 
practical importance, considering the fact that the sp. gr. of a sub- 
stance is one of and in some cases the test for its purity and strength. 
And with this fact in view, we should expect this subject to receive 
more practical attention from pharmacists generally, than it really 
does, yet let us hope that in the course of time — not far distant — some 
decided improvements will be apparent. 

The manufacturers can if they choose, (and they undoubtedly 
choose) thrust preparations into the market of almost all imaginable 
strengths, regardless of the standard prescribed by the pharmacopceia. 
A good illustration is the aqua ammonia of commerce, which has the 
sp. gr. .937, and is labelled 4 F, whereas aqua ammonia should have 
the sp. gr. of .960. Still this is a case where the pharmacist can easily 
help himself. I find that two parts aqua ammonia sp. gr. 937, and 
one part distilled water, make a product corresponding to the aqua 
ammonia of the pharmacopceia. 

The dispensatory in speaking of reducing the stronger water of 
ammonia to the water of ammonia of the pharmacopoeia says : " If 
the mixture should not have the sp. gr. .960, it should be brought to 
that density by the addition either of the stronger solution or of dis- 
tilled water, as the case may require," and it is without doubt the duty 
of every pharmacist to dispense, especially in prescriptions, that of the 
strength indicated by the pharmacopteia. 

Almost all the other prepaiations are below the density prescribed 
by the pharmacopceia, as will be seen by the following table, where 
the difl^rence between the several samples and the pharmacopceia can 
be seen at a glance. 

It is the duty of every conscientious pharmacist to use prepara- 
tions of the prescribed strength, otherwise he cannot conscientiously 
dispense the same and the products thereof, as corresponding to our 
book of law — the pharmacop<Eia. 

Table showing the specific gravity of a few preparations compared 
with the pharmacopceia: 

u. S. p. 

Aqua Ammonia, Fort., F. & W 876 .900 

« C.P.&Co 887 .900 

F. & F., 4 F 937 .960 

3 F 956 -960 

Acid, Acetic, P." & W 1.036 1.047 

" Lactic, " 1.214. 1. 213 

" Muriatic, " '■159 i-i^o 
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Nitric, " 1.430 1.420 

Nitrous, " •4'4 1420 

Sulphuric, « 1.838 1.843 

Sulphmous, E. R. S 1.019 '-035 

P.&W 990 1^35 

Phosphoric Dil., J. S.J 1.060 1^)56 

Chloroform, pur., E. R. S 1 .474 1 480 

" P.&W 1491 1.480 

« C.P.&Co 1.488 1480 

Ether Fortior, E. R. S 732 .728 

P.&W 734 .728 

Glycerin, Price's 1.246 1.250 

" Bowers' 1 .237 1 .250 

" H. & L 1.254 '-250 

" M. & Co 1.347 '-^So 



BY GEORGE F. EBERT. 

This sweet principle elaborated by the Afis Mellifica from the 
nectaries of flowers, has of late years been much encroached upon by 
man, whose inventive faculties are ever on the alert for substitution, 
the only question being, "will it pay?" Honey being a saccharine sub- 
stance resembling grape sugar, it is therefore not to be wondered at, 
that this substance at present so largely produced artificially from 
starch, by the action of sulphuric acid, should have become a profit- 
able substitute for the production of that little " busy bee." We are 
safe when saying that the greater part of the strained honey of the 
market, is this starch ^\xco^^, flavored hy the aid of fragrant leaves 
and flowers ivith a small percentage of pure honey. That this sub- 
stitute is profitable, can readily he calculated when we take into con- 
sideration that starch syrup can be purchased from the manufacturers 
for 5 to 6c. per lb., and when sold as honey will bring 20 to 30c. per lb. 

The rendering of honey is generally of a smeary and unpleasant 
character, and as it falls in the fly-season, the sweetness of the honey 
attracts this pesterous insect, and adds to the disagree ableness of the 
operation. This feature deters many from rendering honey from the 
comb; yet ivhen we take into consideration that we have no ready 
accurate test by which to determine the purity of honey. It certainly 
would seem that no conscientious Pharmacist should shirk this manip- 
ulations on account of the convenience of purchasing the already 
strained article of the market. Honey can generally be bought m 
the comb, ivhich guarantees its purity, and if the following method 
be used in straining, nothing is lefl: to excuse the purchasing of the 
adulterated article by the Pharmacist, as thereby all the objectionable 
features of manipulation can easily be overcome, at the same time 
yielding a product in all respects superior to that usually obtained by 
the processes generally employed for this purpose. It is as follows: 
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Take of honey in the comb aiiy convenient quantity, place this in a 
suitable vessel, and by means of a wooden ladle or pestle, reduce to a 
pulpy mass, then transfer it into a glass or well tinned percolator, of 
suitable capacity) (the diaphragm covered with a moistened piece of 
muslin,) and allow the percolation to proceed at its leisure. When 
the honey has ceased to drop, remove the receiving vessel, and pour 
upon the waxj' residue in the percolator, sufficient water to ■wash out 
the remaining adhering honey, concentrated by evaporation, it can be 
utilized in making the preparations of the Pharmacopceia wherever 
honey is indicated, or if tne preparation of honey and borax is in 
demand, the honey can be used for this purpose by dissolving in it, by 
the aid of heat, two ounces of borax to each pint of the honey. 



SOLUBILITY OF ARSENIOUS ACID IN ALCOHOL. 

Liquid for the Preservation of Anatomic Spec 

BY DR. G. MEHU. 

For about two years, I have prepared large quantities of an anti- 
septic liquid for the conservation of anatomic specimens at Ngcker 
Hospital; after many trials, I have adopted the following formula, 
giving very satisfactory results. 

This liquid is slightly alcoholic, therefore it does not contract soft 
tissues (generally the bladders of those troubled with calculi or affec- 
tions of the prostate) for the preservation of which it is applied; 



s sufficiently rich in arsenious acid to prevent their softening and 
their decomposition. Furthermore, in order to prevent more surely 
the development of cryptogamic vegetations so often observed in 
arsenical solutions weak in alcohol, I have added 1 part of crystal- 
lized phenic acid to 100 of liquid. 

The preparation of this liquor led nie to a practical observation, 
which I was far from looking for; it is this: concentrated, boiling 
alcohol dissolves easily and rapidly powdered ai-senious acid, and in 
such large quantities that I regard this mode of solution as incompar- 
ably more advantageous, than the employment of boiling water. 
Those who have had to dissolve arsenious acid for medical use, (Bou- 
din's liquor and others) know how slow that solution proceeds, and 
how difficult it is to make the more coarsely powdered particles dis- 
appear. The result of this observation is at present confirmed by 
more than fifty trials, made every time with 200 and 300 grammes of 
arsenious acid. I have not yet determined the exact quantities of 
arsenious acid dissolved by alcohols of different degrees, and at differ- 
ent temperatures; this investigation being much more complicated 
than would appear at first sight, will he the object of future study. 

The substitution of an alcoholic liquid for water, as solvent, has 
moreover another advantage: it permits to operate in a glass capsule, 
over a bath of boiling water, or at a temperature near it, which avoids 
all attention, all loss and all projection of a dangerous liquid. 

The formula for this conservator liquid is as follows: 
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Arsenious Acid, . , . , 20 grammes. 

Phenic Acid, cryst., - - - - 10 " 
Alcohol, -' - • - 300 " 

Distilled Water, 700 ." 

I place the arsenious acid in a glass capsule, add the larger part 
of the alcohol, and about a third of the water; place the capsule over 
a bath of boiling water, (any iron-pot over an ordinary stove,) when 
the contents of the capsule soon begin to boil. The greater part of 
the arsenious acid disappears promptly, only the more coarsely pulver- 
ized pieces remaining. I decant and filter the liquid, which I dilute 
immediately with boiling water to prevent the deposit of the 
arsenious acid, which would take place on cooling. The small quan- 
tity of arsenious acid remaining undissolved is added to the alcohol 
and water and subjected to another ebullition. To 100 parts of this 
arsenical liquor I add I part of crystallized phenic acid, previously 
liquified by gentle heat; I agitate the whole, in order that the solution 
may become homogeneous. 

What has been said shows that it is advantageous to employ the 
arsenious acid finely pulverized, in order that tne process may pro- 
ceed more rapidly. 



SUGGESTIONS TO BEGINNERS IN PHARMACY. 

BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM PROCTER, JR. 

Reply to Qdeby No. 30.— What shall I read, and where shall I begin? Au 
essay in reply to this constantly recurring query of Iwginners, who are confused 
by the mass of books presented to them as sources of the knowledge they need. 

If the reply to this query does any good it must be by appealing 
directly to those for whom it is intended, viz., beginners in pharmacy, 
or those in the first year of their apprenticeship, and indirectly to pro- 
prietors and qualified assistants, who have it in their power greatly to 
aid the former class by an occasional word of advice or friendly sug- 
gestion. When a boy enters an apothecary shop with the view to 
becoming a pharmaceutist, he is at first employed in a great variety of 
services, as in opening and closing the shop, sweeping and dusting, 
cleansing mortars and other utensils, ^vashing bottles, grinding, bruis- 
ing, and garbling drugs, cutting herbs, stirring evaporating liquids, 
cutting, pasting, and attaching labels, bottling liquids, &c-; engage- 
ments requiring but moderate skill: after a time, however, the boy 
becomes aware that he is only on the surface of the knowledge he 
came to acquire, and that it is necessary for him to read and study. If 
he is thoughtfijl and earnest, and is fortunate in finding himself a^o- 
ciated with a kindly disposed clerk, who will give a proper direction 
to his inquiries, and encourage his desire for knowledge, ne soon gets 
sufficiently within the subject to find the great extent of its range and 
the variety of its detail. 

The first effects of this impression are sometimes strongly discour- 
aging and depressing, but if he perseveres, and has mastered the idea 
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that all knowledge is of gradual growth, that like the stalactite it 
grows by accretion from without, as welt as, ^1 ant- like, by develop- 
ment from within by thought-action, he will soon become reconciled 
to the process, and employ his spare time in its pursuit. But what 
^hall the boys do who have no guide in a ivell disposed associate, or 
who may be so unfortunate as to be the victim of a churlish or tyran- 
nical clerk, or of an oppressive illiberal employer, or, what is nearly 
as bad, to be placed at service with an ignorant, ill-qualified preceptor? 

In considering the query, it has appeared feasible to undertake a 
short suggestive essay, ^vhich, without entering deep!)' or systemati- 
cally into the subject oi pharmaceutical tuition, may succeed in aiding 
this extensive class of learners, and at the same time afford a help to 
■well disposed apothecaries, who really desire to aid their boys, but 
who are at a loss how to advise them. 

The special knowledge requisite to the apothecary is of four kinds, 

1st. A practical acquaintance with the implements and apparatus 
of pharmacy, and w^ith the methods of using them in all kmda of 
manipulation. 

2d. The intelligent use of this apparatus in making preparations, 
of the Pharmacopoeia, so as to adapt it to the nature of the material 
treated, which involves not only some acquaintance with the physical 
laws, but also with the nature and composition of drugs. 

3d. The study of the scientific relations of pharmacy as explained 
in vi'orks on Chemistry, MatTia Medica, Botany, and Physics, and a 
thorough acquaintance with the physical appearance and properties of 
drugs. 

4th. That imftortant part of the business involved in getting medi- 
cines ready for the sick, as well on the prescription of physicians, as 
on ordinary demand by consumers, where a maturity of judgment has 
to be exercised in regard to the correctness of substances required. 
The construction of the Latin language, and some knowledge of its 
vocabulary, is absolutely necessary in this department in many coun- 
tries, though less indispensable here than abroad. 

In view of all this knowledge to be gained, it must be apparent 
that the native ability, and the preliminary education of the boy, have 
much to do with his success in mastering its details. So important is 
it that the beginner in pharmacy should be well grounded in the ordi- 
nary branches of school education, that in several countries abroad, 
none but such are admitted to apprenticeship, with some knowledge 
of the classics superadded. When, therefore, he brings with him 
some rudimentary knowledge of the sciences as taught in the best 
common schools, our novice is well equipped to make progress in the 
avocation he has chosen, and needs only perseverance to succeed. 

The text-books upon which the beginner has mainly to depend, 
are the United States Pharmacopteia, the United States Dispensatory, 
and some one or more works on chemistry and pharmacy, with a 
Latin dictionary, and when possible Webster's dictionary. One of 
the first lessons is to get a practical acquaintance with the labels in the 
store, in connection with the substances labelled ; this is the ground- 
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work of his study of the business, and is essential to progress in other 
directions. The habit of abbreviating labels on shop furniture and :n 
prescriptions, adds much to the trouble of the novice in learning them, 
and it has sometimes happened that he has never thoroughly acquired 
the terminations of the words so as to use them with facility. A good 
plan is to commence with a shelf of bottles or a row of drawers at a 
time, and by the aid of the oiKcinal list of the Pharmacopceia and the 
Index of the Dispensatory, to copy the names in full into a rough 
note-book in columns, placing the English name in line. He should 
be assured that the labels are correct for the substances contained, and 
then by close observation get as clear an impression of the appearance, 
taste, and odor of each substance as possible. Another shell or row 
should then be taken and proceeded with, observing from time to time 
to exercise the memory and the senses on each preceding lesson till it 
becomes familiar. This brings us to consider for a moment the man- 
ner of consulting the Pharmacopoeia and Dispensatory for this pur- 
pose. The Pharmacopceia officinal list is arranged alphabetically, and 
the same arrangement applies to the groups or kinds of preparations, 
as well as to the individuals of each group. The officinal names (or 
authorized names) in full, with the regular English name, and a brief 
definition of the nature and natural source of the substance is given. 
Most Materia Medica names will be found in this list, whilst prepara- 
tions will be found in the second part of the book, and most easily by 
consulting the index. Special attention should be givetj to the spell- 
ing of the Latin names and their terminations. For example, suppose 
our young friend in his first lesson has a drawer labelled " Colocyn ;" 
referring to the list he finds " Colocynthis" translated " Colocynth," 
and described as the fruit of Citrullus colocynthis "deprived of its 
rind." He naturally desires to know what sort of fruit, what are its 
qualities, what sort of a plant yields it, where it grows, what it is used 
for, &c To get these answers he must go to the Dispensatory, arti- 
cle " Colocynthis,'' where he will find all he desires to know about it; 
but this inquiry may welt be left until he has considerably extended 
his superficial knowledge of drugs and their correct names. 

The immense size of the United States Dispensatory, and its com- 
prehensiveness of detail, render it a formidable object as a text-book 
for the beginner, until he gets the key to its construction, and finds it 
almost as easily consulted as a dictionary having an alphabetical 
arrangement. The greatest difficulty it presents is its fulness, and the 
longer time necessary to consult it. But it is by no means necessary 
for the beginner to read each entire article: for mstance, in the exam- 
ple above stated, he can easily find that colocynth is a fruit like the 
mock-orange, growing on a vine with leaves like those of the water- 
melon, that its pulp is exceedingly bitter and purgative, that it comes 
from Northern Africa, and enters into several valuable medicines. 

In an establishment where the preparations of the Pharmacopceia 
are made for its own dispensary, the beginner has a great advantage, 
as from the iirst he can witness processes more or less interesting, and 
which arrest his attention. Though at iirst only as an aid, on perhaps 
coming in at the close to cleanse the apparatus, he soon learns enough 
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to be useful, and then if he is willing and obliging, he has the open 
sesame of rapid advancement. In this ■way a three months' apprentice 
has taken charge of the weekly supply of citrate of magnesia in a 
careful and reliable manner, and has felt encouraged and sustained by 
his consciousness of being useful, and of advancing in knowledge. 
"When he becomes conscious of a desire to enter the field of book 
knowledge, and make it assist his observing faculties, and explain hi& 
difficulties, a great point has been gained in his onward progress. 
Let us suppose his first trouble in washing mortars to arise from Prus- 
sian blue, which resisting his best efforts he applies for help, and i» 
told to use solution of potassa, the magical effect of which makes a 
deep impression on his mind. When evening comes he sets to work 
with the Dispensatory, at the article Prussian blue, and soon gets at 
sea in chemistry, which he cannot understand, but he succeeds in 
learning that potash forms a soluble salt with Prussian blue, and thus 
detaches it from the porcelain surface, setting oxide of iron free. At 
the same time he glances at " Potash^'' learns its origin from wood- 
ashes lye, that it is a base, neutralizes acids, forms salts, dissolves fats 
and forms soap, and many other facts. 

Now it is not to be expected that our young friend has gotten a 
very clear insight into the chemistry of these subjects, but if intelli- 
gent he has seized the leading points, and will not rest until all is 
understood by subsequent study. The habit of close obser- 
vation of color, taste, odor, shape of outline, and configu- 
ration of parts, should be cultivated as one of the most valuable aids 
in gaining knowledge, as he progresses from day to day, and by culti- 
vating a habit of using the pencil to imitate the form and construction 
of objects, whether drugs or apparatus, it will be found to aid the 
memory decidedly. 

We will suppose our lad is set at grinding senna in a Swift's mill^ 
for fluid extract. It is light ■work but tedious, and in the frequent rest- 
ing-spells his curiosity is attracted to the drug. He finds several dis- 
tinctly shaped leaves, notices that at the base they are mostly uneven, 
but some are not, that when chewed the drug colors the saliva quickly, 
and that it has a peculiar odor. If he is critical he may find leaf- 
stalks, seed-vessels, &c., and by the time he has ground ten pounds he 
is pretty well acquainted with the sensible characteristics of senna. 
When evening arrives he resorts to his Dispensatory and finds that there 
are several kinds of senna, and it takes hiin some time to decide that the 
mixed character of what he had been grinding fixed it as the Alexan- 
drian, or Upper Nile senna. He notes the, kind of plant, gets a hint 
of its commercial history, what it contains, what liquids are best to 
extract its virtues, what medical properties it has, and what prepara- 
tions are made from it. He then re-examines the leaves in view of 
his reading, looks at his school atlas for Nubia and Abyssinia as the 
country of its growth, and the next time he is sent to a large drug 
store asks to see a 6ale of senna, and he is pretty well booked up on 
senna, and will not forget it; all this wul take several evenmgs. 
Senna is but one of a long list of vegetable drugs that in his first 
year's experience will practically come to his acquaintance, and by 
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following the same course, an outline of whose history will be 
grasped, and gathered into his storehouse of memory for future use. 

At the very beginning of the Pharmacopceia is a notice of the 
weights and measures used in pharmacy, and at the end of the Dis- 
pensatory a much longer notice describing the French and other 
weights and measures. Now as pharmacy is a business constantly 
requiring exact quantities by weight and measure, the beginner should 
from the first familiarize his mind with the officinal weights and meas- 
ures, and the manner of using the scales or balance, and the measures 
of capacity, as well as the relations of troy weight to avoirdupois or 
English weight, and metrical or French weight. He should also try 
his hand at dividing a given quantity, say a drachm, into ten parts 
with a spatula, by the eye, and then w^eigh each one, and see how it 
varies from six grains, the proper weight of a tenth. For the same 
reason that he exercises his memory to grasp knowledge, he should 
exercise his senses and muscles to acquire skill, coustantly keeping in 
mind the old adage " that whatever is worth doing should be done 
well." In the simple matter of wrapping packages in paper there is 
a wide field for skill. Some never learn how to do it neatly, especi- 
ally doses of powders. Others give so neat and regular a finisn to 
their work as to make it attract attention. The wrapping of bottles 
and boxes in paper, and especially the tying of bundles, all are worthy 
of close attention until habitual skill is attained. 

In the matter of cutting, and attaching labels to bottles and boxes, 
the same range of skill exists, and to be always neat requires care in 
gaining the habit at first. 

In the manner of handling the pestle In trituration, in contusion, 
pill-making, or in emulsionizing, or of managing the spatula in mix- 
ing ointments or powders, there is a wide margin for grades of skill 
and neatness. 

Cleanliness in pharmacy is a virtue that ranks with order, and 
without these the stiop practice becomes more or less demoralized. 
Clean glassware, bottles, graduated measures, white mortars, bright 
spatulas, and a clean, orderly counter, add wonderfully to the pleasure 
of dispensing, as they do favorably impress the patrons of a store. 
The habit of restoring bottles to their proper places after using them, 
that of keeping all receptacles suitably filled ready for use, and that 
of labelling every vessel or package that is set aside, are among the 
most useful that contribute to shop order and comfort. The amount 
of trouble and annoyance saved by habitual attention to these shop 
morals, by a// the employes, can only be appreciated by those who 
have seen the working of both plans, and drawn their conclusions. 

It is to ingraft and fix these and other important habits, that our 
colleges require four years' apprenticeship or training at the dispensing 
counter and in the laboratory, before granting their diploma; a 
requirement which should be most strictly carried out. 

But a new experience awaits our novice; he is to take part in a 
chemical operation attended with some care and labor, — the making 
of Vallet's pill-mass of carbonate of iron. After weighing certain 
quantities of sulphate of iron and carbonate of soda, he separately 
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dissolves them in boiling water containing a portion of syrup, strains 
the solutions to remove undissolved particles, and mixes them, when 
cold, in a vessel just capable of holding them, when, to his surprise, a 
thick, pulpy, bluish-white mixture results, which separates into a solid 
precipitate aad a clear liquid above. The liquid is drawn oiF, and its 
place filled with pure boiled water containing syrup, and the whole 
intimately mixed, allowed to settle, and the process repeated, and the 
sediment finally drained on a cloth filter, tied, expressed, mixed with 
sugar and honey, and on a ■water-bath evaporated with constant stir- 
Ting, until when cool it has solid pillular consistence. The points in 
this process to attract his attention are: the reason that mixing the 
clear solutions produces a sediment, why boiled water is used, why 
the washing water is sweetened, why honey is used, and, finally, why 
a water-bath is employed. After the tedious process of stirring is 
concluded, and the pill-mass stowed away yet warm in jars, the Dis- 
pensatory will answer all these queries clearly and satisfactorily, if 
appealed to, and he will have added a chemical chapter to his experi- 
ence, involving the law of double decomposition, and the power oi 
sugar to prevent or retard atmospheric oxidation, and the process of 
decantation and filtration. 

This is only one of many chemical processes that he will be called 
on to take part in, long before he will be able to attend lectures at 
college; or, if this is beyond his reach, before he can make progress 
in the study of chemistry sufficiently to understand chemical reactions. 
It is this excited curiosity, this desire to understand phenomena daily 
occurring, that is to stimulate his efibrts at self-improvement in knowl- 
edge, and finally give him the victory over adverse circumstances. 
Some of the greatest minds devoted to chemistry in the past have 
thus begun their career. Scheele, the discoverer of so many valuable 
organic bodies, Davy and Liebig, so justly celebrated as chemists and 
investigators, were all at one time apothecary boys, groping in the 
dark bravely, until they found light for themselves and alt others. 
But our beginner is getting sufficiently advanced to be called a stu- 
dent, he is in his second year, and looking forward to attending lec- 
tures next winter, when he will enter systematically on the study of 
the science of his business, and clear up hundreds of little theoretical 
difficulties that have bothered him in his progress. He begins to see 
that botany is necessary to understand materia medica, and that the 
laws of physics or natural philosophy have much to do with explain- 
ing the phenomena of steam apparatus, of solutions, of crystalliza- , 
tions, and of taking specific gravities; and he rightly desires the aid 
of hand-books. For the former, Dr. Gray's little work," How Plants 
Grow," will serve his purpose; or " Lindley's Outlines of Structural 
Botany;" and for jjhysics, some work like" Ganot's Popular Physics," 
will do for awhile; but' Mueller's will be more satisfactory for 
advanced students. Special works on manipulation, chemical and 
pharmaceutical, are of great value. The great book of Faraday on 
Chemical Manipulation, so simple in its language, but so full m its 
meaning, has long been out of print; but " Campbell-Morfit's Chem- 
ical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations," is a good substitute and well 
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Illustrated. Bowman's Chemistry for the beginner in analysis, is 
good; but for the niore advanced student, Dr. Attfield's Chemistry, 
■written with a view to the needs of the student of pjiarmacy is excel- 
lent. In fact, the literary aids to the student are so numerous, that he 
is often confused in choosing a guide, and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that he should keep his mind clear to his main object, the build- 
ing up layer on layer, regularly and solidly, the superstructure of his 
own professional knowledge, on the solid foundations he has laid by 
his first and second year's devotion to the rudimentary services in the 
laboratory and at the counter. If successful, his reasoning powers 
will have been exercised freely, his judgment matured, his memory 
well stored with facts, derived from study or from observation and 
experience, and he will be well fitted to receive the honors of gradua- 
tion, and to go out into the world as a disciple of Esculapius in the 
service of his fellow-men. — Proceed. Am. Pkar. Assoc. 



NOTES ON SUGAR-COATED QUINIA PILLS. 

BY A. B. LYONS, M. D., DETROIT, MICH. 

At the request of a physician I recently made an examination of 
some samples of sugar-coated quinia pills, which are offered for sale 
in this city. The principal objects sought In the investigation were 
three, vis: ist, to ascertain whether the pills contained the full amount 
of quinia claimed on the labels. 2d, to determine to what extent 
other alkaloids of bark are substituted for quinia in their manufacture, 
3d, to arrive at some simple plan for estimating approximately the 
quantity of quinia they contain. 

The pills examined were from five prominent manufacturing houses, 
which are designated in this paper simply by numbers. The results 
as tabulated below, show that such an investigation was not uncalled 
for. Physicians who prescribe quinia in the form of sugar-coated pills 
can no longer wonder at the uncertainty of the effects obtained there- 

The method pursued in the research was a simple one. The pills 
were digested in a little water, acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 
until completely dissolved or disintegrated. Caustic potash was then 
added in excess, and the mixture was repeatedly shaken with ether to 
dissolve out the precipitated alkaloids. The residue from the evapo- 
ration of this ethereal solution, after drying in a hot air-bath, was 
accurately weighed, and thus the total amount of alkaloid soluble in 
ether was determined. 

If the quinine were tolerably pure, ether would extract the alkaloid 
perfectly, and the solution would exhibit no tendency to crystallize, 
and would leave, on evaporation, an easily fusible residue of a gummy 
or resinous appearance. Cinchonia, being nearly insoluble in ether, 
would remain suspended in the aqueous solution. Quinidia and cin- 
chonidia would be dissolved only with difficulty by the ether, separat- 
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ing from the solution on slow evaporation, or even without evapora- 
tion, in distinct crystals. 

Judged by the behavior of the ethereal solution, samples i and 2 
were tolerably free irom admixture of the cheaper alkaloids, a trifling 
amount of cinchonia alone showing itself. In No. 3, a large quantity 
of ether was required to dissolve the alkaloid, which was in part 
thro^vn down during the evaporation as an amorphous precipitate. 
Its characters did not in fact correspond exactly with those of any of 
the common bark alkaloids, but were, perhaps, such as might be 
exhibited by quinia after the action of excessive heat. No. 4 con- 
tained no alkaloid except quinia. No. 5 contained a very large pro- 
portion of the less soluble alkaloids. The ethereal solution crystal- 
lized freely, even without evaporation. The pills themselves w^ere of 
a dark color, and, even after extraction with ether, the alkaloids 
yielded, on treatment with dilute sulphuric acid, a strongly colored 
solution. Evidently the "quinine" employed was an extremely 
crude article. These pills also, alone out of the five samples examined, 
contained an excess of acid. 

In a second series of experiments, made by way of confirming the 
results already obtained, the amount of quinia was estimated from the 
sulphuric acid contained in the pills. Since sulphuric acid \e, easily 
estimated by a volumetric process, this method might be employed by 
those who have not the appliances for making gravimetric analyses. 
(Ten grains of quinia sulphate requires for precipitation 3*814 S""^- '^^ 
barium chloride.) For obvious reasons, however, this plan cannot be 
recommended as affording by itself any reliable information in regard 
to the amount of quinine present. 

The sparing solubility of the neutral sulphate of quinia, and the 
facility with which it crystallizes from a solution in hot water, suggests 
a simple method of determining whether the pills contain the full 
amount of quinine claimed by the label. If two grains of quinine be 
dissolved in six fluidrachms of hot water, crystals form sparingly in 
the fluid within a few hours after cooling. With a smaller quantity of 
water the crystallization is, of course, more rapid and abundant. I 
found that two grain pills from samples I and 2 yielded crystals when 
dissolved in five and a half fluidrachms of water. No. 3 crystallized 
only sparingly from a solution in one fluidrachm, and that in short 
massive crystals, totally unlike the delicate fibres and needles of genu- 
ine quinia. No. 4 crystallized very sparingly from three fluidrachms. 
No. 5 from two and a half, after the excess of acid had been carefully 
neutrallized with dilute water of ammonia. 

It will be seen, by inspecting the table, that these results harmon- 
ize, except in the case of No. 3, with those obtained by actual analy- 
sis. I can hardly think that anything likely to be used as an excipient 
can interfere with the success of this test, which is moreover so simple 
that it can be applied by those who make no pretensions to skill in 
chemical manipulation. The test may be applied practically thus: 
Dissolve a two grain pill in a fluidrachm of water, by boiling in a test 
tube. On cooling, the fluid should set into a dense network of fibrous 
crystals. Add a fluidrachm of water, or a larger quantity, if the first 
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crystallization has been satisfactory, and h«at till the crystals redissolve. 
In this way proceed until crystals form in the solution only sparingly 
after cooling. The volume of fluid, in drachms, multiplied by loo, 
and divided by six, will give now, approximately, the percentage 
amount of true quinine in tlie pill. 

The annexed table exhibits the results of my experiments, and 
requires perhaps no further explanation or comment:* 
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NOTES ON THE ARECA PALM. 

BY JOHN H. JACKSON, A. L. S. 

Some interest having lately arisen among pharmacists with regard 
to the areca palm, (areca catechu, L.) owing to its proposed introduc- 
tion into the British pharmacopoiia as an officinal plant, a few notes 
on the tree itself may not be out of place. The areca palm is a hand- 
some tree grooving to the height of 40 to 60 feet, with slender, erect 
trunk, averaging from one to two feet in circumference. It has regu- 
lar pinnate leaves, and long, linear leaflets, of a rich dark green color. 
The circumference of the trunk is annulated or distinctly marked with 
the scars of the clasping petioles of former leaves. The fruits are 
each about the size of a hen's egg, consisting of a fleshy looking 
drupe, which, however, on cutting, is found to be very fibrous, con- 
taining a seed about the size of a nutmeg, and like that well-known 
spice, ruminated or marked with thick, reddish-brown irregular lines 
throughout its entire substance. These fruits are borne in large 
bunches, springing from the crown of the leaves. The spathe itself 
is used in some parts for making drinking vessels, for nailing over the 
bottoms of boats, and various other purposes. 

The tree is best known as the betel-nut palm, and is cultivated in 
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nearly all the warmer parts of Asia for the seeds, which are not only 
chewed in large quantities by the natives, but are shipped to other 
countries. The quality of the nuts depends much on their appear- 
ance when cut through. If the white or medullory portion, which 
intersects the red or astringent part, be small, and has assumed a blu- 
ish tinge, and the astringent part is very red, the nut is considered of 
very good quality; but when the medullory part is in large quantity, 
the nut is considered more mature and less astringent. In the north 
of China small pieces of the nut are boiled, and tlje decoction is taken 
as a domestic remedy in various visceral afflictions. Though the use 
of the betel as a masticatory turns the teeth black, it is said to pre- 
serve them from decay in a remarkable manner, and this may be the 
reason some English chemists have introduced the use of pulver- 
ized charcoal as a tooth pow^der. 

In Borneo, the flowers, which are fragrant, are mixed with medi- 
cines and used as charms for the cure of many diseases. In some 
parts of India the juice of the young tender leaves mixed with oil is 
used as an embrocation in cases of lumbago, and a decoction of the 
root is a reputed cure for sore lips, so that whatever may prove to, be 
the value, of the areca nut as an anthelmintic, it is certain that the tree 
is much esteemed for its numerous uses in the East. — London Pharm. 
your. 



RESINA PODOPHYLLI. 
Extract from an Inaugural Essay. 

BY FREDERICK B. POWER. 

The writer after proceeding according to the process of the Phar- 
macopceia, for the preparation of resin of may-apple, found the 
amount of soluble matter abstracted by the alcoholic menstruum, to be 
about 4 per cent., and after repeated washings in cold water there 
remained about 3 per cent. The same result was obtained from sev- 
eral operations with selected rhizomes. 

The mother liquor remaining after the precipitation of the resin, 
together with the washings therefrom, was concentrated by evapora- 
tioB, when a portion of resinous matter separated, which was found <o 
be entirely soluble in alcohol, and precipitated by water. Only par- 
tially soluble in ether which separated it into two portions. The por- 
tion insoluble in ether was by experiment found to be only slightly 
cathartic in five grain doses, and attended by no unpleasant effects, 
while the ethereal resin taken in the same amount proved to be an 
active emeto- cathartic, very violent in its action, attended with severe 
griping, a sense of dryness in the throat and dilation of the pupils, the 
effects lasting about 24 hours. This is considered identical with the 
first precipitated resin, which it is demonstrated is not a true resin. 

The residue contained in the percolator, after exhaustion by alco- 
hol, was macerated with cold water for five days, filtered and evapo- 
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rateei to the consistence of an extract, possessing a sweetish odor, in 
color and taste closely resembling English Extract of Taraxacum. 
This was taken in doses of 10 to 20 grains, producing only slight lax- . 
ative but decided tonic effects. Although proving that the rhizome 
after exhaustion by alcohol is almost destitute of cathartic properties, 
yet the extract obtained in this way may merit some application. 

Prof. Maisch in his remarks on the foregoing, says; "that several 
years ago in endeavoring to determine the amount of berberina in the 
officinar-resin, he treated it with boiling water, which almost com- 
pletely dissolved it, and berberina was not discovered. This observa- 
tion was conclusive proof that the terra resin is a misnomer, although 
it is the best descriptive term that in our present state of knowledge 
can be applied. But the behavior to water as indicated, appears also 
to point to a method whereby the constituents of this so-called resin, 
may be separated from each other, or their complete separation be 
verified. To the above facts I have since called attention to my lec- 
tures, endeavoring to induce some one, having sufHcient time at com- 
mand, to investigate the true chemical nature of this preparation." — 
Am. your. Pharmacy. 



ON SAPO VIRIDIS. 

BY P, FREDERICK LKHLBACH. 



The knowledge of soft soap — " sapo mollis " — dates as far back as 
that of soap generally ; it is as ancient as history. Plinius speaks of 
two kinds of soap, the hard and the soft, as in use among the Gauls 
and Germans, attributing to the former the discovery of it, while the 
latter are credited with producing a superior quality. In the manu- 
facturing of soap, that of the soft variety plays a more important part 
than is generally supposed, and especially in European countries the 
quantity used is enormous. Soft soap being a potassa soap, with this 
ajkalt in excess, is a more powerful detergent than the hard, and is 
consequently employed on the continent of Europe in all cases where 
hard soap is insufficient foi- cleansing purposes, or is too expensive. 
But by lar its most important use is in those countries where the 
bleaching of linen and manufacturing of calico are extensively carried 
on. In those branches it has superseded the use of hard soap, as a 
cleansing agent, altogether. 

Commercial soft soap differs greatly in appearance. This differ- 
. ence is due to the variety of oils or fats employed. Thus, for instance, 
in France and Germany the oils of different seeds are worked, espec- 
ially hemp, rape, and flax, while in Scotland and Ireland it is com- 
monly made from fish oil, and sometimes oleic acid. When made 
from hempseed oil, it is of a beautiful darjt-green color, which, by 
I indication of superior quality. On 
: of "sapo viridis is retained in the 
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German Pharmacopceia, although the soap usually dispensed by phar- 
macists in Germany, if not entirely made from fish oil, contains at 
least a portion of it, to which the penetrating, propyl am in -like odor is 
due. When " sapo mollis " is made from fatty oils, which Ho not 
impart this color to it, it is the custom to produce it by the addition of 
indigo, which is generally finely powdered and boiled with water, 
until thoroughly saturated, before it is added. In some parts of 
Europe it was colored black by tannate of iron, hence the name 
" sapo niger " in some of the older pharmacopceias. All these remarks 
have reference to the soft soap made in Europe. That manufactured 
here is usually made from refuse grease and oils, is of a much softer 
consistence, very impure, and not being used to any great extent, little 
attention is paid to its preparation. Although soft soap should be a 
pure potassa soap, yet the commercial is often a mixture of it and 
soda soap, the latter being cheaper and able to retain more water, 
without becoming too soft, thus increasing the bulk and the profit of 
the dealer. 

Alt commercial soft soap contains an excess of potassa; or, in other 
words, are potassa soaps in potassa. 

These few remarks about the commercial varieties may be of 
interest to some, since in dispensing " sapo mollis," "sapo viridis," 
"sapo niger," " kali oleinicum, or w^hatever synonym may be used in 
tlie physician's prescription, we dispense the article of commerce. 

The query asks for a formula for " sapo mollis " made from olive 
oil and liguor potassa; but as the ofi^icinal liquor potassas of 1.065 ^P^" 
cific gravity contEuns little more than 55^ per cent, of potassa, it is 
impossible to bring about a thorough saponification with it. It would 
be necessary, therefore, to concentrate the solution by evaporation, 
which would be merely a loss of time. All experiments were, there- 
fore, made with the dry potassa of the Pharmacopceia. 

Formerly the oil or fat to be saponified was first heated with a lye 
of not more than about S per cent, of potassa, and the stronger one 
added after saponification had partly commenced. The method now 
pursued by experts is to use a lye of uniform strength throughout the 
process, but commencing the operation with only about the fourth por- 
tion of the whole quantity of lye employed. The following working 
formula for "sapo mollis," from olive oil. and potassa, is herewith 
submitted, by which, if carefully followed, a good result is obtained: 
Take of Olive Oil, - - - 16 troy ounces. 
Potassa, - - - . 6 troy ounces. 
Water, ... a sufficient quantity. 

Dissolve 5 troy ounces of the potassa in 2 pints of water; add 8 
ounces of this solution to the oil in a suitable porcelain vessel and 
place over a moderate fire. When the mixture has become quite 
thick, gradually add the remainder ot the potassa solution. Continue 
the heat, occasionall}' stirring, until the mass has assumed a yellow, 
transparent gelatinous form. Dissolve the remaining i ounce of 
potassa in 2 pints of water and add it to the mass. Evaporate to a 
proper consistence. On adding the first S ounces of the potassa solu 
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tion to the oil and applying heat, a white emulsion -like mixture is the 
result, which in a little while begins to froth, becoming thinner. The 
heat being continued, it gradually thickens again, saponification hav- 
ing partially commenced, and when it no longer drops from the 
wooden spatula used for stirring, the addition of the remaining potassa 
solution is commenced. It is best to use the precaution of warming 
the solution, for if added cold to the' hot mass in the evaporating-dish, 
this is likely to crack. Eight ounces of the solution arc added at a 
time, always allowing the mass to become quite thick before making 
an addition. When all of the two pints of the potassa solution has 
been added, the soap-boiling in reality commences. The process is 
hastened by raising the temperature slightly, and I have also observed 
that it is advantageous not to stir continually, only often enough to 
- prevent ihe mass from scorching at the bottom of the vessel. After 
applying heat for awhile, yellow, transparent portions will be noticed 
in different parts of the mass, increasing in dimensions and number, 
which finally give a yellow tint to the mass, which at the beginning 
was cream-like. The heat being continued, the whole will at length 
be one yellow, transparent gelatinous mass. The oil has all been 
saponified. This is easily tested by placing a little of the mass in a 
test-tube and shaking it with sulphuric ether, which, when poured on 
bibulous paper, will evaporate without leaving an oily stain. It now 
only remains to add the solution of the i ounce of potassa in 2 pints 
of ivater. This is for the purpose of dissolving the soap and giving 
to it the excess of potassa, on which to a great extent the medicinal 
virtue of " sapo mollis " depends. Before the addition of this, the soap 
already contains a slight excess of it, as olive oil requires only from 20 
to 35 per cent, of potassa for its thorough saponification. The quan- 
tity of water Jn the second or weak potassa solution, may be increased 
or diminished according to the degree of consistence desired. In win- 
ter it ■will likely be necessary to increase it; the experiments on which 
this formula is based were all made in August. It may yet be men- 
tioned that it is necessary to use either distilled, rain or a very soft 
water in order to obtain a good result. The " sapo mollis " thus pre- 
pared, generally becomes a little softer on standing a few days, is of a 
beautiful amber color, perfectly transparent, and is of course decidedlj 
alkaline in reaction and taste. It forms a rich lather with water, 
which dissolves it readily. Its detergent properties are powerful. 
When we consider that the soap thus prepared is always of uniform 
quality and strength, superior to the commercial article, it would seem 
that in countries where it is extensively used by pharmacists, and has 
a place in the Pharmacopceia, it would be of greater satisfaction to 
the conscientious pharmacist to prepare it in his laboratory, than to 
make use of the sott soap of^ commerce. If superintended, the 
apprentice could make this preparation, and would perhaps profit 
more by ocular observation regarding the interesting chemical phe- 
nomenon of saponification, than by days of reading. By some prac- 
titioners, in combination with sulphur, it is always employed in itch, 
as also in a large number of cutaneous diseases. Hebra, in fact the 
modern school of German dermatologists, use it very extensively, and 
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its beneficial employment by physicians in this country would doubt- 
lessly become mucn more frequent if a better, more uniform, more 
reliable, and more elegant form were accessible than the common 
commercial soft soap. For if, according to the lamented Liebig, the 
amount of soap used in a country forms a criterion of the culture and 
civilization of its inhabitants, the excellency and elegance of the soaps 
used must certainly be an additional and still finer index. — Proceed. 
Am. Pkarm. Assoc. 



NOTE ON SULPHURIC ACID, U. S. P. 



, This acid, according to the present and previous Pharmacopoeias^ 
should be of specific gravity ''843. As remarked by Dr. Squibb 
several years ago and repeated at the late meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, it is impossible to procure sulphuric acid 
of this density. Upon actual trial with recently made acid, none was 
found to be over i'835 at 60° F. The question has arisen, why give 
the officinal gravity to an acid, which druggists cannot make for 
themselves, at a higher density than the manufacturing chemists can 
furnish P 

I suggest as a reason for this, that the manufacturers of sulphuric 
add always advertise and sell their acid as being of a standard den- 
sity of 66° B., and the framers of the Pharmacopceia, knowing this 
to be so, gave the corresponding specific gravity at r'S43, that being 
the usual number given in many chemical works as equivalent to 66° 
B. At any rate I am quite certain that if the specific gravity of the 
acid, so called (:&', had been experimentally taken it would have 
proved to be only i"835. It is just here that a source of trouble 
arises. Any one upon examination of the tables appended to various 
chemical works, will be struck with the discrepancy which occurs in 
giving the specific gravity ot Beaum^'s hydrometer — England, France, 
Germany, each have a different scale. In this state of uncertainty 
one of our fellow members, Wm, H. Pemberton, in 1851 selected a 
scale on this very account, namely, that the strongest sulphuric acid 
which manufacturers could readily make had a gravity of not over 
1*835 ' calling this gravity 66° B., all the remaining degrees were read- 
ily calculated. From this scale, which will be found in the U. S. Dis- 
pensatory, I have always graduated my hydrometers, and have for 2j 
years and over supplied nearly all the acid works of our country, thus 
fixing the density of sulphuric acid at 66° B., equal to i"835 specific 
gravity, and ■which density should certainly be that of the officinal 
sulphuric acid. — Am. four. Phar. 



Olive Oil should be kept not only from the sun and heat, but also 
from the light. A cool cellar, and in the cases in which it is received, 
with all its wrappings on, is the best place for it. 
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ON THE RIGHT USE OF DISINFECTANTS. 

BY H. LETHEBY, M. B., M. A., ETC. 

(Continued from page 63.) 
Read at the Meeting of the Society of Medical Officers of Health. 

8. Charcoal and other Porous Substances are powerful 
oxidizing agents, and they owe their action to the property which 
they possess of condensing upon their surface and witnin their pores 
large quantities of vaporous and gaseous matter, which by the very 
force of condensation, they bring into contact with atmospheric oxy- 
gen, and thus by a process of slow combustion burn up organic 
miasms almost as thoroughly as if they were passed through the 
ignited coals of a furnace. In the case of wood charcoal it will 
absorb about nine times its volume of oxygen and ninety times its vol- 
ume of ammonia. 

This property of absorbing offensive effluvia was described by 
Lowitz, a German chemist, at the close of the last century, and in 
1805 Giraud proposed to use it as a means of disinfecting night-soil. 
In 1814 the subject was further investigated by Theodore de Saussure, 
who ascertained the exact volumes of different gases and vapors which 
wood charcoal would absorb. Since then the question has been fur- 
ther explored by Figuier, Bussy, Thenard, Allen, and Pepys, Count 
Morrozzo, and others; but it was not until the year 1853 that the facts 
of the inquiry began to acquire practical importance. In that year 
Dr. Stenhouse, pursuing an experiment of Mr. John Turnbull, of 
Glasgow, found that putrid organic matters, when covered with a 
layer of charcoal, were quite free from offensive smell, notwithstand- 
ing that they putrefied and decayed with more than usual activity. 

The sole condition necessary to this is the free access of atmos- 
pheric air, which the charcoal uses in oxidizing the putrid miasms. It 
IS useless, therefore, to expect a beneficial action of the charcoal unless 
it can obtain oxygen; but, getting this, it will carry on its eramacaus- 
ing power for an indefinite time. The applications which have been 
made of this power are numerous: i. There is the respirator of Dr. 
Stenhouse, which arrests putrid miasms, and enables us, as I know 
from experience, to work comfortably in the most filthy atmospheres. 
2. There is the air-Gltcr, which I shall presently describe as applicable 
to the purification of the air of sewers, etc. 3. There is the charcoal 
water-filter, which, with water containing oxygen, or worked inter- 
mittently, will purify water from the foulest matters; and other appli- 
cations of it will occur to us presently. 

Again, every one is familiar with the purifying power of common 
earth; the graveyards, indeed, of every large city, testify to the enor- 
mous quantity of organic matter which may be disposed of through 
its agency; and looking at the magnitude of the subsoil filth of this 
city, it is surprising how little it has affected the virgin gravel a few 
feet below the surface. All this is referable to the catalytic action of 
the porous soil, whereby the countless tons of decomposing matters 
have been oxidized and converted into harmless nitrates, which 
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abound in the city wells, and which might, in case of an invasion, fur- 
nish our volunteers with abundance of " viilanous saltpetre." 

9. Air and Water are likewise powerful agents of destruction, 
and show their beneficial action in the one case in the effect of good 
ventilation, and in the other in the disintegration of organic substances 
as they flow along in our polluted rivers — thus givi.ig them the means 
of rapid self-purification. A heavy storm of rain, too, is a great puri- 
fier of the air, and is oflen the turning-point in the progress of an epi- 
demic; but besides this, water, by reason of endosmic action, is inim- 
ical to the corpuscular structures of many specific contagia, for by 
bursting their cell-like envelopes, it destroys their vitality. 

10. Disinfection by Heat. — The power of fire as a disinfectant 
is well known, and has been recognized from the remotest time. The 
sacrificial altars of early nations were the rude methods by which this 
agent was employed; and so fully did the ancients believe in its salut- 
ary effects, that in time of pestilence it ■was often resorted to as the 
only effective means of purifying the air. Caius, in his " Boke of 
Counseill against the Disease commonly called the Sweate or S^veat- 
ing Sickness," in 1552, advises the use of'fyres either in houses or 
chambers, or on that side the cities, townes, and hotis,es that lieth 
toward the infection and wynde commyng together, chefely in 
mornynges and eueninges, either by burnyng the stubble in the felde 
or windfiillynges in the woodes, or otherwyse at pleasure. By which 
pollicie," he says, " skilful Acron delivered Athens in Grelia, and 
diuine Hippocrates Abdera in Thratia fro ye pestilence, and pre- 
serued fro the same other the cities ih Greeco, at diverse times coming 
with the wynde fro StAiopa, Jllyria, and Poeonia, by puttyng to the 
fyres wel smelling garlandes, floures, and odoures, as Galene and Sor- 
anus write. Of the like pollicie for purgyng the aier were the bon- 
fyres made (as I suppose), for long time hetherto vsed in ye middes of 

er, and not onely for vigiles." In the popular mind there has 
s been a notion that the plague in London was exterminated by 
reat Fire. 

The temperature at which infectious matter is rendered inert has 
lately been a subject of keen controversy, chiefly in relation to the 
temperature at which the vitality of living germs, and minute infuso- 
rial creatures is destroyed. The late Dr. Henry, of Manchester, dem- 
onstrated experimentally that the vitality of vaccine matter is des- 
troyed at a temperature of 140° F., and that the virus of scarlet fever 
is mert after being exposed to a heat of 304° F.; but some of the 
lower organisms appear to be more tenacious of life, for, according to 
Dr. Crace Calvert, the common vibrio vnW bear a temperature of 
nearly 300°, and his black vibrio, which appears to be a very salaman- 
der of animalcules, is not killed by a heat ot less than 400° Fahr. 
After a long investigation. However, before the Acad^mie des Sciences 
of Paris, it was unanimously agreed by all parties to the controversy 
of spontaneous genesis that none of the lower organisms or their 
germs would resist in air a temperature of 130° C. ( = 366° Fahr.), 
and in liquid a temperature of 110° C (=230" Fahr.). This, indeed, 
was the temperature flxed by Pasteur himself, although many of the 
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members thought that 100° C. (=312° Fahr.) was sufficiently high to 
destrcrjr all vitdity. In most cases in fact, a temperature of 1 80° Fahr. 
is sufficient to destroy infusorial life, for that will coagulate albumen, 
of which they are made. Assuming, however, that it is desirable to 
use as high a temperature as possible for disinfection, it is important to 
know ■what is the effect of heat on textile fabrics. Up to a tempera- 
ture of 250° Fahr. most of these fabrics are unchanged, unless the 
exposure is maintained for many hours, when they will become dis- 
colored and slightly brittle. Above this temperature the change is 
more marked, and with a dry heat of 300° Fahr. cotton fabrics are 
slightly charred, and therefore spoilt. At 400° they become dark 
brown, and crumble into powder when rubbed. At 500° gaseous- 
hydrocarbons are produced, and at 600° alt vegetable and animal tis- 
sues are converted into charcoal, with the evolution of empyreumatic 
oil and gas. It would seem, therefore, that, for practical purposes, a 
heat of 250°, aided by a jet of steam, for the purpose of diffusing the 
temperature and helping its action, maj- be safely applied to textile 
fabrics. 

In the case of noxious vapors, however, as the fetid effluvia from 
tallow- melting, bone-boiling, soap-making, etc., the organic miasms 
must be destroyed by actual combustion, and to this end they must be 
conveyed into and through a large body of fire. In many cases it is 
necessary to remove aqueous vapor from the miasms by means of a 
scrubber or condenser before they pass to the fire, and in all cases the 
products of their combustion should be conveyed into a tall chimney- 
shaft, in order that a good draft may be secured for the delivery of 
them to the furnace fire. 

The employment of heat for disinfecting purposes should be taken 
advantage of on all possible occasions. Foul linen from the sick- 
chamber should be immediately boiled in water, or steeped in boiling 
water. Milk, whether tainted or not, should always be boiled, before 
using;andincasesof suspicion as to the contamination of drinking water, 
it should be boiled and filtered through animal charcoal, for there is no 
reliable evidence that any of the common agents of infection will 
resist a teniperature of 212° Fahr. applied in this manner for a few 
minutes. Lastly, meat should be thoroughly cooked, so as to destroy 
parasitic and other infection. 

And now, having broadly examined the several powers and modes 
of action of the leading disinfectants, we will briefly consider the way 
in which they may be most advantageously applied, taking as exam- 
ples the common cases which present themselves in actual sanitary 
practice. 

First and foremost of these cases is disinfection of the sick-cham- 
ber and of the articles contained therein. This Js avowedly a difficult 
matter, for the presence of the sick person and his attendants prevents 
the use of volatile or aerial disinfectants in such quantity as to be of 
undoubted service; chlorine, for example, or hypochlorous acid, or sul- 
phurous acid, or carbolic acid vapor, must be present in the atmos- 
phere in the proportion of at least one part per 1000 to be effective, 
and in this proportion they are so irritating as to be irrespirable , 
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While, therefore, the room is occupied by the living, we must rely on 
other means of disinfection and the immediate destruction of tainted 
articles. Matters discharged from the body should be received into a 
vessel containing active disinfectants, as about half a pint of either of 
the following solutions, namely: A solution of two pounds sulphate 
of iron (green copperas) in a gallon of water ( — 20 per cent., specific 
gravity 1*096); or a solution of one quart of chloride of zinc (Sir 
William Burnett's fluid) to three quarts of water (=about S per cent, 
solid chloride, specific gravity i'o77); or a solution of four fluid-ounces 
of carbolic acid (Calvert's No. 5) to a gallon of water (=2-5 per cent.) 
All articles of clothing, bedding, etc., should be boiled in water or 
plunged into boiling water before they are taken from the room, and 
in addition to this they should be steeped in a solution of carbolic acid 
of the above-mentioned strength. Special agents of infection — as the 
desquamated cuticle in scarlet fever, and the phagedenic discharges of 
ulcers and foul wounds or sores — should be the subjects of constant 
attention; pomades and other matters being freely employed to the 
surface of the body in the former case, ind antiseptics and disin- 
fectants in the latter. Besides this, all superfluous articles of furniture, 
a& carpets, curtains, etc., should be removed from the room early in 
the case, and free ventilation and the utmost cleanliness should be 
^ways practised — everything like soiled rags, dressings, etc., being 
immediately burnt. As regards the use of aerial disinfectants, I am 
inclined to think that acid vapors are the most effective — as chlorine 
or chloride of lime, or acetic acid — for these only are capable of des- 
troying the vitality of vaccine lymph, and therefore, by inference, of 
other contagia; besides ivhich they sweeten the atmosphere and make 
it more pleasant for respii"ation. 

When, however, the room is vacated, disinfection of it may be 
practised with the most perfect success. 

In the first place, all the articles contained in it should be spread 
out, so as to receive freely the sulphurous acid fumes which are to be 
generated therein; and, having closed the windows and stopped up as 
completely as possible every aperture and outlet from the room, 
measures should be taken for producing the needful quantity of sul- 
phurous acid. This should not be les* than one per cent, of the air of 
the apartment. Now, as a cubic foot of sulphurous acid is produced 
from 603 grains of burning sulphur, it is evident that every 100 cubic 
feet of space will require at least this quantity of sulphur for disinfec- 
tion. To be certain of the results, however, it is advisable to use the 
sulphur in slight excess— say an ounce and a half for every 100 cubi,c 
feet of space. The sulphur may be safely burnt in a shallow pipkin 
or coarse earthenware saucer containing some live coals or a little 
bisulphide of carbon; in fact, this latter compound, if accessible, is the 
best form in which the combustion of sulphur can be effected; for it 
contains about 84 per cent, of sulphur, and is very combustible. The 
pipkin or saucer should be supported upon a pair of tongs laid across 
a pail of water, so that in case of accident the burning sulphur may 
fall into the water and do no injury. After a period of six or eight 
hours the room may be opened for ventilation and the several articles 
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be spread out for an airing, or taken to the disinfecting chambers for 
still greater safety. The floor and painted parts of the room should 
be then thoroughly cleansed and the ceiling treated with limewash. 

3. Infected Clothing and Bedding should be subjected to a further 
process of disinfection in the chambers provided by the local authori- 
ties for that purpose. These are a room or chamber for exposure to 
the concentrated fumes of burning sulphur (from 4 to ^ per cent, of 
them in the air); and next a chamber for killing parasites by heat. 
This should be so constructed that its temperature can be well regu- 
lated and maintained (at from 240°to 250° Fahr.) for four or five hours. 
It should be self- regulating and self-registering, in this respect, and, 
therefore, be easily managed. The apparatus m use in the city ot 
London for this purpose was constructed by Mr. Leoni, and it is very 
effective in its action, for during the last two years we have disinfected 
2583 articles of clothing, bedding, etc., with the most perfect success. 
In fact, during the recent epidemic of smallpox, nearly 3ooo articles- 
were thus treated, and I am not aware of a single case in which it 
was not successful. This accords with the experience at the several 
smallpox and fever hospitals of London, and shows that, whatever 
may be the effect of such treatment upon Dr. Grace Calvert's black 
vibrio, it is abundantly efficacious in the case of common contagia, be 
the virus what it may. 

3. The Treaifnent of Dead Bodies. — This is a matter which fre- 
quently demands attention, as when bodies are kept in rooms occupied 
by the poor, or are brought to the mortuary for safe custody. I have 
already told you that carbolic acid has been most successfully employed 
by Dr. Devergie at the Morgue in Paris for the preservation of the 
dead. As little as one part of the acid in 2000 of water, freely applied 
to the corpse, will prevent putrefaction. A sheet, therefore, saturated 
with a solutionof one per 1000 of the acid and applied to the body 
will preserve it. So also iwill a couple of pounds of good carbolate 
powder, containing 12 per cent, of carbolic acid, placed in the bottom 
of the coffin. Metallic salts also will preserve the dead, and in some 
cases they are preferable to carbolic acid, as they are without odor; 
thus sawdust, nearly saturated with a solution of chloride or sulphate 
of zinc {specific gravity I'oyy), may be placed- around and over the 
corpse when in the coffin, and in this manner decomposition will be 
arrested. 

I might here mention that the diseased and putrid meat seized in 
the city, amounting to nearly two tons per ^veek, is disinfected with 
crade carbolic acid before it is sent away from the markets; and this- 
not only prevents decomposition, but also prevents the use of the 
meat for improper purposes. 

In the case of old burial-grounds which are offensive, as well as 
church vaults, the best means of disinfection is the covering of the 
ground with fresh earth to the depth of several inches, and the plant- 
ing of trees and sowing of grass. In this way we have dealt success- 
mlly with the city graveyards — 26 in number, and covering a superfi- 
cial area of about 48,000 square yards, in which, according to moder- 
ate computation, there are not less than 48,000 tOLis of human 
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Temains. Church vaults should be disinfected, by first opening the 
vaults, exposing them freely to the external air, and throwing into 
them a quantity of quicklime. The coffins should then be rearranged 
crossways like bricks in ^^ building, and filled in with dry earth or 
mason's rubbish, ivith which about 5 or 10 per cent, of vegetable 
charcoal has been mixed. Ventilation should then be brought into 
connection with the vaults by means of an upcast and downcast shaft 
of the size of a rain-water pipe, and the whole closed in. It was thus 
in i860 that the late Mr. Grainger and myself proceeded to disinfect 
kll the vaults, amounting to 250 in number, of the 71 city churches. 
These vaults contained tne coffins and remains of many thousand dead 
bodies; at least, 11,000, in a very offensive condition; and the effect of 
it has been most successful. When bodies are removed from the 
vaults to other places of burial they should be inclosed, coffins and all, 
in cases containing carbolate of limepowder in good quantity. 

4. Sewage and Sewer Gases. — TTie best disinfectants of sewage 
are the mineral salts, as the salts of iron and alumina in conjunction 
with lime. Ordinary sewage subjected to the action of from one to 
two parts of each of these agents per 7000 of sewage is immediately 
disinfected, the flocculent matters being rapidly precipitated, leaving a 
clear supernatent water which may be safely distributed upon land, or 
allowed to flow into a running stream of moderate volume — as from 
ten to twelve times that of the defecated sewage. So effective is this 
operation that it ought to be universally applied to the sewage of 
towns when it is not discharged into the sea. The matters of cess- 

f)0ols and privies require the application of large quantities of metal- 
ic salts — the best being sulphate of iron (green copperas) or chloride 
of zinc — either of which should be used of the specific gravity of 
about I- 100. 

Sewer gases are easily disinfected by vegetable charcoal in the 
manner already explained — the charcoal being placed upon trays in 
boxes which are situated in the course of the ventillating shafts from 
the sewers or drains. Many years ago I advised the adoption of this 
plan in the city of London, and there is a large district, eastward of 
Bishopsgate street, where all the sewer ventilators are fitted with the 
charcoal air filters. The district is in the filthiest quarter of the city; 
it contains 1700 houses, occupied by about 14,000 inhabitants, and the 
total length of the sewers of the district is about 25,587 feet. Along 
these there are 104 air-shafls fitted with these ventilators, 265 trapped guU 
lies, 15 flushing tanks, and 36 side entrances. The air-fifters consist of 
an iron box, eighteen inches deep and fourteen inches square, cont^n- 
ing a movable frame of six trays or selves, upon each of which there 
is a layer of wood charcoal, in pieces as large as filberts, about two 
inches deep. Our experiments were commenced in i860, and they 
have been maintained with perfect success until the present time, for 
they are still in action, I have repeatedly submitted the charcoal from 
the ventilators to chemical examination, and have always found that it 
contains abundance of nitrate, together with a peculiar alkaline salt of 
a nitrogenous nature, with associated hydrocarbon. These ventilators 
are best fixed where they are protected from actual wet, as against the 
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sides of houses, or in the course of a shaft or pipe carried up from the 
soil-pipe of the closet. In such situations their action is continuous 
for many yeare, and they should always be thus used where foul gases- 
escape from th^ soil-pipe, the drain, or the closet of a house. Air-fil- 
ters of this description have been adopted and applied with more or 
less success by Mr. Rawlinson, Mr. Baldwin Latham, and Mr, Bazal- 
gette. 

5. The Offensive Gases and Infected Air df noxious and unwhole- 
some trades are easily destroyed by fire — there being contrivances for 
conveying the foul gases first through scrubbers or condensers and 
then into the back part of the ash-pit of the furnace fire. In this way 
moisture and other condensable matters are removed, and the residual 
gases and vapors are consumed by the glowing fire through which 
they must pass before they reach the chimney-shaii. By carrying the 
vapors to tne back of the ash-pit of the furnace we insure their com- 
bustiou, for when the ash-pit door is closed {as it ought to be) the 
draft is so powerful that it draws the vapors from the chambers or 
boilers in ^vhicn they are generated and forces them through the furn- 
ace fire. 

In some cases the air becomes so loaded ■with minute particles of 
dust, etc., as to be extremely irritating. This is so in cotton mills, and 
with flock workers, feather cleaners, stone and steel grinders, chloride 
of lime makers, millers, firemen, etc. The remedy for this is easy, for 
a pocket-handkerchief over the face, or a respirator packed with cot- 
ton-wool, will shut out all noxious solid particles — in fact the power of 
cotton-wool is so great in arresting the minute particles of matter, 
germs and others, which float in the atmosphere, that, according to 
Prof. Tyndall, it is capable of producing an atmosphere absolutely 
free from dust, which will bear tne severe test of his electric beam. 
Schroeder and Pasteur say that air filtered through cotton-wool is 
deprived of the power of producing iniiisorial life. Here is an exper- 
iment which is very striking in this particular: in these flasks I have 
a super- saturated solution of sulphate of soda, which, in a state of 
active ebullition, was closed with a plug of cotton-wool, and in this 
state it has been allowed to cool. Atmospheric air, of course, has 
entered the flasks to take the place of the condensed steam, but in so 
doing it has been strained by trie wool, and the solution has failed to . 
crystallize. When, however, I remove the piug of cotton-wool, you 
will remark that the liquid instantly becomes solid, in consequence of 
the rapid formation of a mass of crystals. This is no doubt due to the 
falling in of a few particles of atmospheric dust, which were floating 
by at the time of the withdrawal of the cotton plug, and wrhich imme- 
diately became nuclei for the growth of the crystals. 

A stil! better respirator than cotton-wool is that of Dr. Stenhouse, 
which consists as I have said, of a layer of granulated charcoal. I 
have used one of them successfully on many occasions when anal- 
yzing dead bodies and other putrid matter in cases of suspected pois- 

With respect to street dust, attempts have been made to keep down 
the nuisance by means of deliquescent salts dissolved in the water 
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used in street watering, but such contrivances are exceedingly object" 
tionable, as they not only keep the roads at certain times in a danger* 
ously slimy and slippery condition, but they also, when dry, get blown 
into the shops, and falling upon delicate goods, spoil them by their de 1- 
iquescent property. Cooper's Patent Salts in this country, and Mar- 
cus' Patent Salts in America, are examples of this kind of thing. 
They are solutions of common salt and chloride of calcium or mag- 
nesium in water, the spA;ific gravity of the solution being from 1-040 
to i-oSS- Both of the patents have been tested in America and on the 
Continent and have signally failed, 

6. Shambles^ Slaughter-Aouses, Cattle-layers, etc., should be kept 
swept and wholesome by strict attention to cleanliness, and by the 
frequent use of cream of lime, with a little chloride of lime as white- 

7. Breweries, Brewing Utensils, and Distillers' Vats are easily 
and effectively cleansed and disinfected by means of sulphurous acid 
or a strong solution of bisulphite of lime, aided in the case of fungoid 
casks by a jet of steam. 

Lastly, the purification of Water is insured by a few drops of per- 
manganate of potash solution (Condy's fluid) or of chlorozone, leav- 
ing them to act for a few hours, and taking care that the pink color is 
distinctly maintained to the very end of the process. Boiling the 
water for several minutes, and, after allowing it to cool, filtering it 
through animal charcoal, is also a safe method of disinfection. The 
filters of the London and General Water Purifying Company are 
admirably adapted for this purpose, as they contam a large volume of 
charcoal, which can be aerated by intermittent filtration. I find, 
indeed, that water thus filtered is absolutely free from organic taint, 
looking blue like distilled water when examined in large volume, as 
in a glass tube two feet in length; and the action of the filter, is so 
enduring that it is maintained in the case of ordinary water for more 
than a year. A little alum or sulphate of alumina, added to the 
■water before filtration, aids in the separation of organic matter. 

And now, gentlemen, in leaving the subject and inviting you to a 
discussion of it, I have only to say that I have carefully avoided a con- 
troversial treatment of it, not merely in respect of the possible or even 
probable causes of contagion, but also in respect of the many kinds of 
disinfectants which are daily advertised for public use. It is true that 
most, if not all, of these have come under my observation, and have 
been the subjects of experiment; but I have not dwelt on this, for my 
principal object has been to show you what, in ray individual experi- 
ence, I have found to be the most eflfective means of dealing with the 
several kinds of infection which almost daily occur in our sanitary 
nractic*. — Medical 7imes and Gazette. 
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BY OTTO ].. KEIFSCHNEIDER. 

According to an article which appeared in late pharmaceutical 
journals, an action for libel was brought against the "American Agri- 
culturist" by a Dr. Ryan, a patent medicine vendor. The judge who 
presided over the case gave tbe opinion that a medicine that claims to 
be an antidote, but is not, is calculated to deceive and is a fraud, etc. 

Here we have the opinion of the judge, in accordance with the in- 
terpretation of the law. Deception and fraudulent antidotes are su- 
perabundant in these days. A demand for such is created by the aid 
of numerous conspicuous handbills, presumptuous newspaper adver- 
tisements, accompanied with wonderful pretentions and extraordinary 
recommendations. The bawling noise produced by some hireling 
charlatans on street comers also adds its share towards accomplishing 
the object. As a general rule, it is found necessary by the nostrum 
manufacturers to charge exhorbitant prices for their products, in order 
to make them appear as wonderful scientific compounds omrte igno- 
turn pro magnijico. A too credulous public will most likely be 
duped, and suffer consequent disappointment with toleration. 

Unfortunately it must be admitted, a number of our druggists are 
heedless of their professional duty to discourage and restrain the sale 
and consumptisn of deceptive and fraudulent nostrums. A medicine 
is too often bought by the profession without previous investigation 
or examination regarding its character and nature; on the contrary, 
all appears satisfactory, tf it ■will sell. 

It should be considered the moral obligation of alt conscientious 
pharmacists to cooperate in the endeavor to elevate the profession to 
Its proper standard, by faithfully adhering to the duties and obliga- 
tions the vocation demands. 

The following, as stated in an address issued by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association in reference to the education of appren- 
tices, speaks for itself; it says : 

" When we investigate the causes of this state of things, it will be 
found to arise primarily in the want of a correct feeling of the dignity 
and the responsibility of the calling of the apothecary as a branch of 
the medical profession. The larger number of those who deal in 
drugs and medicines do it solely to make money; they aim at making 
the most out of the least outlay of capital or trouble ; to sell medicine 
is their vocation; and he is the best clerk who can sell the most^ under 
whatever circumstances it is affected. To avoid the necessity of gain- 
ing the requisite knowledge of practical pharmacy, it is no uncom- 
mon habit to buy the ordinary preparations ready made, except the 
simpler ones, and at the lowest price, and the business, thus shorn of 
its most interesting feature, the application of chemistry in the conver- 
sion of crude drugs into ijnedicines, becomes a mere store keeping, 
where the drug clerk is kept putting up and selling parcels and bot- 
tles of medicines, the preparations of which, and the beautiful reac- 
tions often concerned in their manufacture, he is as completely a 
stranger to as though they did not exist. Is it any wonder, then, that. 
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after one or two years' service, the apprentice should fancy that he 
had learned the business as a seller of drugs and chemicals, and be- 
coming uneasy at the prospect of a four years' term, breaks the slend- 
4er connection that binds him to his employer, and starts out as a 
fledged clerk ! In these days of manufacturing pharmacists, when 
most of the nicer preparations, from Dover's powder to fluid extracts, 
can be bought ready made, the temptation to purchase them is great, 
even to the qualified principal, who thus saves himself the trouble and 
care attending their manufacture; but he is apt to forget the injustice 
<ione to his proteges, who are thus deprived of the important practical 
knowledge only to be gained by becoming familiar with the manipu- 
lations they involve. Having abandoned to a large extent the making 
of these preparations, such apothecaries are ready but too often to ac- 
■cept the agency of the numerous quackeries that abound, to swell 
their sales, and irom this are led into the origination of secret com- 
pounds, and become quacks themselves." 



NEW TREATMENT FOR TAPE-WORM. 

A. J. Schafhirt writes from Washington, D. C., to the Druggist's 
Circular in regard to the treatment for tape-worm, and after a number 
of experiments found the following to give entire satisfaction: 

Treatment, — I made no preliminary provisions further than to 
forbid the patient from taking any breakfast the day I intended re- 
moving the worm, and giving him a large dose of Rochelle Salts the 
preceeding night. At lo o'clock in the morning he had the following 
at one dose : — 

Bark of Pomegranate Root % ounce. 

Pumpkin Seed % " 

Ethereal Extract of Male Fern i dram. 

Powdered Ergot ^ " 

Powdered Gum Arabic 2 " 

Croton Oil 2 drops. 

The pomegranate bark and pumpkin seeds were thoroughly 
bruised, and, with the ergot, boiled in 8 ounces of water for 15 min- 
utes, then strained through a coarse cloth. The croton oil was first 
rubbed up with the acacia and male fern, and then formed into an 
emulsion with the decoction. In each case the worm was espeUed 
entire within two hours. No unpleasant effects followed. 



MARINE GLUE. 



The yournal of Affiled Chetnistry, gives the following, which is 
said to be both firm and waterproof : i lb, of caoutchouc, cut into 
small pieces by means of a wet knife, dissolved in 4 gallons of wood 
naptha. The solution of the gum should be aided by frequent stir- 
ring, and will usually occupy 10 or 12 days. When this is completed 
3 pounds of shellac are melted in an iron ladle, and one pound of the 
solution stirred in, and the glue poured out to cool upon slabs. 
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EDITORIAL. 

NOTKS ON THE ACTIUN OF DECOMPOSED SOLUTIONS OF CITRIC AND 
TARTARIC ACIDS AND THEIR SALTS. 

It is a fact well known, that many of the vegetable acids and their 
salts, when in a dilute aqueous solution, undergo a spontaneous decom- 
position, due to the growth of microscopic fungi — what effect have 
these fungoid growths on the animal economy when taken into the 
system? This query has presented itself to us by the following cir- 
cumstance : An eight-ounce aqueous solution of citrate of iron and 
quinia having been dispensed, was returned to us after a lapse of about 
three weeks, with the remark that there must be something wrong 
with (what was left of) the mixture, as each dose administered pro- 
duced alarming symptoms of gastric and intestinal irritation, occas- 
ioning intense griping ot the bowels with diarrhcea. The remnant of 
the mixture presented nothing unusual in appearance, excepting that 
of a slight turbidness. Not being able to explain the cause of this 
unusual action of the remedy, we prepared the mixture again, and 
requested the patient to inform us should these symptoms again occur, 
. We at once suDJected the returned portion of the mixture to a micro- 
scopical examination, which at once satisfied us that it was undergoing 
decomposition and fermentation. We have since experimented with 
aqueous solutions of Citrate of Iron, Citrate of Iron and Ammonia, 
Citrate of Iron and Potassa, Citrate of Iron and Strychnia, Citrate of 
Bismuth, Citrate of Potassa, also with similar salts of tartaric acid, and 
have found that they all undergo this spontaneous decomposition, and 
when taken into the stomach in this state, have produced at different 
times and on different individuals, the above mentioned symptom, only 
varying in the degree of severity. The patient for whom we pre- 
pared the mentioned prescription, informed us a few days after its 
repetition, that it had no unpleasant effects, and was in all respects like 
that dispensed at first. We have since been informed by the person, 
that the same symptoms appeared while taking the last of the mixture, 
but with less seventy than in the former instance. 

These observations lead us to believe that this class of remedies, 
when administered in an aqueous menstruum, are liable to produce 
deleterious results, and ought to be watched with care. Further 
«xperiments and observations may help to a more correct and techni- 
cal understanding of the subject, and for this reason it may be referretl 



EDITORIAL PASQUINADE. 

The Tennessee Pharmacal Gazette, in its May issue, contains an 
cd'torial on Granular Citrate of Magnesia, which from all appear- 
ances is the joint production of its twin-editors, " Condenser" and 
"" Phunny-feliow." The fir?t of these prodigious geniuses is in such 
a constant state of condensation that he rarely ever gets beyond the 
first paragraph of an English essay without distorting its sigiification- 
The second, " tiie Phunny-fellow," says such funny things, that he him- 
self is unable to see the "point," and thereby gets the laugh on his 
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readers. Gentlemen, take our advice, be consistent in what you say, 
and careful how you say it, as a little knowledge is said to be danger- 



lODO-BROMIDE OF CALCIUM COMP. 

The bottlers of this scientific (?) compound, having found its field 
of usefulness somewhat limited in its native country, extended 
their operations by introducing it to the people of the Eastern hemis- 
phere, during the session of the International Exposition at the Aus- 
trian capitol. 

The time and place were well chosen, and no doubt its projectors 
congratulated themselves on having at last given it the cosmopolitan 
notoriety it so richly desei-ves; as its miraculous virtues to relieve the 
suffering invalid of his money, and make it spring into the greedy 
coffers of its proprietors is marvelous. But unfortunately for the 
enterprise the old saw " the best l^d plans of mice and men gang 
aft aglee," has again proven true. A stumbling block to its intro- 
duction not previously calculated upon, was met in the old " fogy " 
spirit of the Vienna apothecaries, who are not like their trans-atl antic 
brethren, up to the times in making money through a too credulous 
public. It is therefore with some feeling that we record, that one of 
these unbusiness like Austrian apothecaries allowed his scruples in 
this respect to carry him so far, that on obtaining possession of a bot- 
tle of this ■wonderful mixture, he placed it in the hands of Dr. God- 
. effroy, professor of analytical chemistry, at the laboratory of the 
Austrian Apothecaries' Society, who submitted the mixture to a chem- 
ical examination, with the follovcing results, and which he published 
in the Zeitsckrift des Oesterreickischen Apotheker- Veretnes : 

CONTENTS OF lOO PARTS OF THE FLUID. 

Chlorine - - 16.668 

Bromine .----... Trace 

Iodine ...-,... Trace 

Sulphuric Acid ...... 0.104 

Phosphoric Acid Trace 

Silicic Acid O.912 

Nitric Acid Trace 

Aluminium Oxide -.-.-- 6.4.76 

Calcium Oxide 1.060 

Magnesium Oxide ....-- o.rij 

Manganesium Oxide - - - - - - Trace 

Iron Oxide Trace 

" Potassium Oxide Trace 

Sodium Oxide 1.092 

26425 
With all due deference we ask the bottlers of this nostrum by 
whose wisdom was this marvelous compound concocted? The name 
of the originator deserves to go down to posterity as the greatest gen- 
ius of the 19th century. 
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What say those members of the medical profession who have not 
only prescribed this article, but have attached their names as a public 
€ndorsement of the medicinal virtues claimed by its proprietors? We 
ask, what are the medicinal properties of the trace of iodine and bro- 
mine or does the virtue reside in the word " conip.," which no doubt 
designates the chloride of sodium, alum, &c., Contained in the ccncoc- 
tion? We publish this analysis especially for the benefit of our medi- 
cal colleagues, who have so highly recommended this heretofore secret 
remedy, so that they for the future may be able to concoct the combi- 
nation, and thereby live up more closely to the ethics of the profes- 
sion, for it is a burning shame that men who lay claim to a scientific 
education and a knowledge of remedies, should allow themselves to 
become the ever ready dupes of quacks. 

Cannot some reform be inaugurated by which the physician will 
no longer be the abettor and particeps criminis in this reprehensible 
practice ? 

Ignorance is to a great extent the sole cause of the existing evil, 
and we call upon the medical press of this country, ■who claim to be 
theeducators of the profession, to expose these frauds, which will pre- 
vent the duping of the profession, and we prophesy that the advoca- 
tions of these impostors will soon cease. 



THE LATE HENRY DEANE, F. L. S., OF LONDON. 

Following closely on the death of Mr. T. N. R. Morson, comes 
that of his friend, Henry Deane, of Clapham. Very suddenly with 
heart disease he was taken away, dunng a journey to Hungarj-, 
whither he was going, accompanied by his daughter, to visit his son 
at Pesth. His demise occurred at Dover, on Saturday morning, April 
4th. On the day previous he felt in excellent health, and on Saturday 
morning, while walking to the Ostend boat, gave a sudden exclama- 
tion and fell down, after which he did not speak. Mr. Deane was a 
man of marked individuality, revered and respected by all for his 
attainments and his labors in the advancement of pharmaceutical 
knowledge; and loved and cherished by all of his intimate acquaint- 
ance for his genial and sympathetic nature. 

Very modest, and with a tendency to under-rate his own ability, 
he accomplished much in the way of research, and gave his experi- 
ence for the benefit of others. 

He was one of the founders of the British Pharmaceutical Confer- 
ence, and its first president; also he was president of the Pharmaco- 
pceia Committee, whose labors resulted in the present British Pharm- 
acopseia, which was designed to take the place of the three heretofore 
used in the kingdom. 

Mr. Deane was in the 6^th year of his age at the time of his 
death. His remains were interred in the churchyard at Cheriton, 
" where his wife's relatives were buried. 



On the Coloring .of Hydrate of Chloral by Oil 01 
Peppermint. — Dr, Carl Jehu in Geseke. — The author finds that ■< 
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mixture of the above-named substances turns reddish at first, and 
gradually assumes a dark cherry-red color, which is readily taken up 
by ether, alcohol or chloroform. Boiling does not destroy the color. 
The addition of sulphuric acid intensifies it. Other oils, like that of 
citron, bergamot, juniper, anise, and others, fail, when similarly treat- 
ed with hydrate of chloral, to produce any coloration. 



REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

A Treatise on Pharmacy, designed as a text-book for the student, 
and as a guide for the physician and pharmacist, containing the offi- 
cinal and many unofficinal formulas, and numerous examples of 
extemporaneous prescriptions, by Edward Parrish, late professor of 
theory and practice of pharmacy in the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, and of the American Pharmaceutical Association. Fourth 
edition, enlarged and thoroughly revised by Thos. S, Wiegand, grad- 
uate of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. With two hundred 
and eighty illustrations. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea, 1874, 8vo., 
pp. 977. For sale by Jansen, McCiurg & Co., Chicago. 
This valuable work has been long considered an indispensable 
adjunct to the library of every American pharmacist. The late revis- 
ion by Mr. Wiegand has been a very laborious work, and has added 
largely to its usefulness. The re-arrangement is very complete, and 
this has added much to the symmetry of the volume. The title of the 
previous editions, Parrish's Practical Pharmacy, has been changed, and 
the new title certainly expresses much better the character of the pres- 
ent edition. Perhaps the somewhat less practical character cf the pres- 
ent edition is more in accordance with the times, when every effort is 
being made to elevate the profession, and the scientific additions are 
demanded by the rising generation of pharmacists. Mr. Wiegand's 
practical experience has eminently fitted him for the work, and there is 
no reason to doubt that it will maintain the reputation it has so long 
justly held and deserved. With its description of and comments on 
shop furniture, fixtures and implements, and all appliances of the labo- 
ratory, it will be found of inestimable advantage to those starting in 
business, or fitting up a new store. Besides, a full outline of the differ- 
ent Pharmacopceias. weights, measures, &c., specific gravity, tempera- 
ture, and the application of heat for the purposes of chemical and 
pharmaceutical purposes, are thoroughly explained. Inorganic and 
organic pharmaceutical chemistry, occupy their share of attention, and 
then the most practical and important part, galenical and extemporane- 
ous pharmacy, which will be of great value to the student, in its variety 
of practical detail. The new nomenclature has been adopted, and all 
the formulas are in compliance with the changes in the last pharmaco- 
pceia. We heartily recommend the book for the use of students and 
pharmacists generally. In regard to the publisher's part in this work, 
we must say that the typographical appearance, binding and finish gen- 
erally, is fully up to the standard as adopted by this publishing house. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF PHARMACAL TITLES. 

BY HORATIO N. FRASEB. 

It might have been noticed, in a late number of a prominent phar- 
maceutical journal, that annexed to the name of the author of nearly 
every original article, was written the abbreviation of some degree, 
accredited to him by the editor, and although from the standing of 
the journal, and the well known character of its head, the title was 
undoubtedly earned, and honestly attained by each one, it caused a 
little surprise to some of its readers. The growing use of titles and 
some thoughts in regard to publishing their ownership, led to the 
writing of this article. A degree as properly defined, "is a grade or 
rank to which scholars are admitted in recognizement of their attain- 
ments, by a chartered university or college." From the way in which 
this reads, a wide construction can be put on the character, amount, or 
high quality of the attainments of scholars who have been admitted 
to, or others who have appropriated to themselves these evidences of 
rank in scholarehip and ability. The manner in which these degrees 
are conferred, di\'ides them into two classes : those given to a student 
after a thorough and complete examination as to his knowledge of 
those arts or sciences, in which he is made to show that he has become 
sufficiently proficient to lay honorable claim to the rank; and those 
bestowed on men of such well known and recognized ability, that the 
institution considers it .in honor to place their names on its roll. 

The honor conferred on the holder of the latter kind of degree, is 
commensurate with the standing of the institution bestowing it, the 
names of others holding the same degree, and with the number 
included in its list. The worth of the former depends on the standard 
of proficiency required of the graduate, the age of the college, the 
reputation of its professors, and the respect in which they are held by 
saentific men. The origin of degrees can be traced as far back as 
bible times, when some men were called doctors; but during the last 
century their use has been carried to such an extent that their history, 
as popularly considered, can be dated from its commencement. 
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In medicine, a degree in former times was the mark of learning, 
and the diploma was considered the license to practice medicine and 
surgery. The degrees were protected by law in such a manner that 
the mere affix of the sign to a man's name, was sufficient to inspire 
confidence on the part of his patients. In Europe a certain restriction 
is yet laid on the use of these titles, although much of the stringency 
is taken off, lowering in proportion the standard of the profession. 
The possession of a degree in our country has never seemed of suffi- 
cient importance to become a matter of pride to the holder. 

A degree in pharmacy is of quite recent origin in scientific history, 
but so grateful does the title seem that it is already wonderfully popu- 
lar; indeed, in some instances, so easy has it become to have the nec- 
essary initials added to a pharmacist's name, that there are some in 
the profession who will never use the title, which they have earned 
by hard study and conscientious labor. 

The degrees of medicine and pharmacy are entirely distinct. 
•' Doctor of Medicine " should indicate a proficiency in the art of 
practicing medicine, a knowledge of anatomy, and their practical 
adaptation to the cure of disease and pain. The degree of" Gradu- 
ate in Pharmacy," entitles the man who honestly wins it, to the confi- 
dence of physician and patient, in his ability to prepai*e and dispense 
medicine in its best, and, in a measure, its most elegant form. " Doc- 
tor of Pharmacy " is a title the meaning of which has not yet been 
clearly defined, either among pharmacists or colleges; whether it will 
fee considered a more honorable degree than " graduate " has not been 
determined. The standing of those (men in the profession) who 
receive it, and the amount of good they accomplish, will be the only 
■way of fixing its value. The question to decide is whether it is best 
now, or ever will be wise, for educated pharmacists to parade before 
the world the titles which they acquire. There are two points to 
consider — honor and profit. That profit should be considered with 
professional honor is apparent to every thinking man. For honor to 
a pharmacist would only give him a good name among the profession, 
-while the accumulation of money with it, enlarges the amount of any 
man's dignity in the eyes of the world at large, and so adds indirectly 
to his means for elevating his profession. 

If a druggist, a graduate of pharmacy, seeking to advertise his 
name, should add the letters " G. P." to his name on the sign board, 
his neighbor, who may have been a green grocer a year before, but 
^vho expects to make more money out of the drug business, compre- 
hends the idea and immediately adopts the same course. He has the 
same right before the law as any one else. In a short time if this has 
the desired effect, every pill maker in the country does the same. People 
at first have a feeling of awe tor the initials, gradually as they find 
out the real value of the men who adopt them, the awe wears away, 
and something akin to disgust takes its place. 

Many physicians can be found to-day who can not tell what "G. 
P." means. Many pharmacists even, what " Phar. D." signifies. The 
mass of the people, from their novelty, are entirely ignorant of either 
of them. 
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Now would it not be better, before publishing tbese titles, to edu- 
cate the people to respect the profession of Pharmacy and its aims; to 
bring the fact before the minds of our legislators, that it is of some 
importance to protect the use of titles: to endeavor to make the trus- 
tees and faculties of our college ashamed of bestowing honor on unde- 
serving men, before risking a course which may retard the healthy 
growth ^vhich pharmacy has of late years acquired. ■ 

There are men in this country who never attended a course of 
lectures in a school of pharmacy, as well fitted to practice it, as any 
who have graduated; let these with those of us who are entitled to 
degrees, so aim and work to raise the standard of pharmacy among 
the profession, that the best pharmacists of the next generation can 
not be divided into two classes — those who have arid those who have 
not received a regular course of instruction and training, such as the 
best colleges afford, then the degree of graduate, master, or doctor of 
pharmacy; in its place, will be an honor. 

This article is not designed to prevent the use of any earned title. 
Those who earn a degree have an indisputable right to use it as they 
please for the promotion of business interests; but the policy of using 
it now and risking its abuse with the attendant evils, should entitle 
the subject to some consideration. 



PEPSIN IN OYSTERS. 

BY HENRY W. BUCHMAN. 

We, like many others of the pharmacal profession, were infected 
by the Pepsin excitement, brouglht about by the publication of Mr. 
Sheffer's process of separating the pepsin out of solution, by means of 
chloride of sodium. This process was generally accepted as the " ne 
plus ultra," and favorably recognized as such by pharmacal writers, 
until the appearance of Mr. Milleman's article, entitled '' The Pepsin 
Muddle," published in the Pharmacist, Vol, VI, page 144, in which 
he demonstrated first, that the product of Mr. Scheffer was not one of 
such purity as claimed by the author, and secondly that the price 
asked for the article was without any reason exhorbitant. Mr. Schef- 
fer replied to the charges, which brought about a rejoinder from Mr. 
Milleman, but unfortunately for both writers, the wording of the con- 
troversy was undignified, and therefore not creditable to either of the 
fentlemen. Upon the heels of this controversy followed a digest by 
tr. Rother, which was so prolific and extensive, that it did not alone 
exhaust the subject, but the patient and interest of the reader, who 
was doomed to bitter disappointment by the w^riter's summing 
up the whole subject, and announcing that the action of pepsin as a 
medicinal agent may be represented by " zero." Thus recorded this 
■ investigator, that " a little learning is a dangerous thing." We were 
happily however relieved from the antipathy in which the last writer 
had placed us, by the well known fact, that great emergencies bring forth 
great discoveries, and this was in some measure attempted by a sage 
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philosopher, with the appendage of M. D. to his signature, who 
gravely anngunced through the medium of the medical press, that he 
had discovered the reason why raw oysters were so easily digested by 
the human stomach, "it being due to the fact that the oysters in this 
state contained an unusual amount of active pepsin." This startling 
announcement spread like wild fire, and no doubt many a bivalve was 
sacrificed on the altar of indigestion through the prediction of this 
hypothetical theorist. 

We exclaimed, eureka! we now will immortalize our name by put- 
' ting into practical use the hints thrown out by the "oyster" philosopher; 
we will make pepsin, which shall not only be acceptable to the inva- 
lid, but shall become a condiment to the table, of every household in 
the land. No sooner thought, than we proceeded to put it into exe- 
cution; several dozen of fresh shell oysters were at once procured, 
and the same treateil " lege artis " by Scheffer's process, when lo 
and behold the quantity of pepsin-like flocculent matter, was enor- 
mous, this was gathered and dried, but alas, when tested it had 
not the least effect upon coagulated albumen. Failing of practical 
use, the hints of a philosopher vanished, and with it the prospects of 
an easy acquired fortune. 

But, what of itf there is a moral somewhere, and we have all 



been gainers in some respect ; the publications of Mr. Sheffer, although 
tut "hints," have resulted in a general knowledge of how to prepare pep- 
sin. Mr. Milleman called attention to the large yield, and the exhor- 
"bitant prices charged for it, this has been mo<lified so that it can 
be purchased at one-third of its former price. Mr, Rother has kindly 
looked up all the literature upon this subject, and placed it together, 
and the editor of the Phakmacist, who had little consideration for 
the digestive power of his readers, presented the whole at one dose. 
Then came the "oyster" philosopher, who raised false hopes in the 
breast of an ambitious pharmacist, which were dissipated on applying 
the test of dissolving coagulated albumen, and left him with nothing 
but a product having a strong fishy odor, and resembling pepsin 
-only in name, which he called "oysterin." 



AN ESSAY ON THE INSECT ENEMIES OF DRUGS; 

•On the Best Means of protecting Sound Drugs from their Ravages 

and on the Means of Destroying Them -when already in Drugs. 



BY W, SAUNDERS, LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 

The insects which take up their abodes in, and consume the vari- 
ous substances kept in a drug store, are more numerous than one 
might at first suppose, some few of them occurring in abundance 
almost every year, while othei-s are less frequent or rare ; hence the 
opportunities for investigating their habits are not always alike favor- 
able. It would be a difficult task, were one possessed of much more 
leisure than has fallen to my lot, to undertake to exhaust this appar- 
ently small field of research in a single season, I will, however, give 
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you what I have been able to gather relating to two of our more 
common foes, and report, if permitted, on the rarer ones on future 
occasions as opportunities may present themselves. 

In years past my oivn drug stock has suffered far more from des- 
tructive insects than it has during the current year. What to attrib- 
ute this relative scarcity to I know not ; there are so many influences 

operating from time to time favorably or otherwise on insect life 

some of which elude our observation entirely — that one is often quite 
at a loss to give a reason why an insect should be present in the great- 
est abundance one year and comparatively rare the next, the circum- 
stances in each case being apparently similar. In any case this scarc- 
ity is not to be deplored, not even with an accepted query on the sub- 
ject in hand, for the destructive powers of some of the species are 
truly formidable where their numbers are sufficiently great. 

First, because with me most injurious, I would place what has 
been called by Dr. Fitch, State Entomologist of New York, "the 
Indian meal moth,'' Tinea tece, so named because it was first found in 
Indian meal, although by no means exclusively partial to it. The 
varied character of the appetite possessed by this creature during 
the larval or caterpillar stage of its existence, Is something wonderful, 
very few substanc« seeming to be distasteful to it. It thrives equally 
wefl on aconite root and taraxacum, devours both with avidity, large 
roots being frequently so completely riddled by the numerous chan- 
nels made through them that one can crush them between the tinger 
and thumb. In the case of aconite it would be interesting to know 
whether the active and poisonous principle of the root is actually 
appropriated to the nourishment and sustenance of these worms as 
well as the starchy matter, or whether they possess the 
power of eliminating from their food noxious or injurious elements, 
and thus reject the alkaloid in the frass. This point T have not been 
able to determine. Rhubarb, either in root or powder, Is esteemed a 
dainty morsel by this omnivorous creature, and is eaten as readily as 
pearl barley or burdock ; ergot is also a favorite article of diet, and I 
have reared it on currie powder, and have even found it feeding on 
Cayenne pepper. Surely with such an accommodating appetite this 
insect could scarcely ever die for want of suitable food. 

When the material fed on is in large pieces, such as roots, this 
larva forms cylindrical or sometimes somewhat tortuous burrows or 
excavations through it, ^vhich are lined with a silky web, more or less 
of which protrudes about the orifices, where it is sometimes mixed 
with rejected fragments of the material and the excrement of the 
^vorn). Where the substance is in smaller pieces, such as ergot or 
pearl barley, or in case of a crushed root, the larva fastens together 
with silken threads a sufficient number of particles or pieces to enable 
it to provide for itself within a secure place of retreat. 

When full grown this caterpillar measures about half an inch in 
length, and is nearly cylindrical in form. Its head is of a yellowish- 
brown color, with a polished homy appearance, and on tne second 
segment, immediately behind the head, is a yellowish, homy-looking 
plate, which covers most of the upper part of the segment, and with 
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a surface resembling that of the head, but of a paler hue. There is 
also a spot on the last segment of a similar character. The color of 
the body is dull whitish, with a few minute tubercles or smooth raised 
<lots scattered over its surface, from each of which there arises a fine 
pale hair, scarcely visible without a magnifier. When disturbed it 
moves forward, or wriggles itself out backward with almost equal 
facility. 

When fully mature the larva changes to a chrysalis within the 
chamber already excavated, where it reposes in a slight silky cocoon, 
attached to the side of the silk-lined chamber. The cocoon is made 
of very white silken fibres, and through this slight covering the pupa 
may be readily seen. The latter is about one-third of an inch long, 
of a pale dull yellowish color, ringed with darker brown fines, the 
large black eyes of the future moth showing through this partially 
transparent inclosure. 

After remaining in this inactive condition for a sufficient length of 
time, varying with the period of the year and the temperature of the 
atmosphere, the winged moth bursts its bonds and prepares itself for 
flight. When fresh from the chrysalis, in common with other moths, 
its wings are but partially developed, are not more than one-fourth of 
their normal size, and quite incapable of sustaining in flight the 
weight of the body to which they are attached, but shortly, as soon as 
the newly escaped insect can place itself in a favorable position where 
the wings can hang downwards, a marvellous process of growth 
begins, when in a few moments the wings acquire their full dimen- 
sions. When we consider that this growth implies, not a mere exten- 
sion of the membranous structure of the wing only, but the maturity 
and expansion of every scale upon the wing, the individuals of which 
appear but as the finest dust to the unaided eye, we may well wonder 
at the intricate system of circulation and nutrition by which such a 
marvellous change is so rapidly brought about. 

When its wings are expanded this moth measures from one-half 
to six-tenths ot an inch across, and may be readily recognized by its 
having the basal third of the wings dull white or cream- colored, 
while the outer portion is of a dark gray or blackish shade ; they 
have also a somewhat greasj'- looking surface, and the scales which 
cover the wings are easily rubbed off" when the moth is handled. 
There is usually a dull yellowish spot more or less defined a little 
beyond the. middle of the wing, and sometimes the hind margin is 
slightly banded with the same color. The hind wings are nearly 
white, with a glossy surface, and margined with a long silky fringe. 
The body is dark-gray, with sometimes a little yellowish behind the 
head. Beneath, the fore wings are paler than above, with a satin-like 
lustre, and the hind wings are whitish. 

There are some substances which this insect seems to avoid ; the 
following I have never known to be injured, although freely exposed 
where the insect was abundant : podophyllum, leptandra, menisper- 
mum canadense, gentian, gelseminum, hydrangea, geranium macula- 
tum, sanguinaria, senega, and sarsaparilla. The cinchona barks also 
seem free. Cimicifuga in the unground state has escaped injury, but 
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^vhen crushed or coarsely ground it is soon taken possession of by this 

The meal moth, Pyralis farinalis : the larva of this insect very 
much resembles that last described, but the moth it produces is very 
different. The common name meal moth has been given to it on 
account of the injury it does to various farinaceous substances. Tinea 
sece, the insect last referred to, is, we believe, a native of this country, 
but Pyralis farinalis is an imported insect, brought over from 
Europe, where its destructive habits have long been known. I have 
found this insect very partial to the flaxseed in its unground state. 
While quite young the larva fastens together a number of the seeds 
into an irregular mass by means of glutinous silky threads, construc- 
ting in the centre a hollow chamber in which it lives, the diameter of 
which is enlarged as the larva grows. It does not confine itself to 
flaxseed, but attacks other substances as well, especially those of a far- 
inaceous character, although it is not nearly so general a feeder as 
xece. 

The caterpillar is of a dull whitish color, with the head, a plate 
on the upper part of the second segment, and a spot on the terminal 
segment pale reddish-brown, with a polished, horny-looking surface. 
This worm may also frequently be found in old flour barrels. Its his- 
tary in the chrysalis state is very similar to that of the insect last des- 

The perfect moth may frequently be seen on the walls and ceilings 
of rooms sitting with the hinder segments of its body curved over its 
back. When its wings are spread it measures about an inch across. 
The fore wings are light brown, with a large dark reddish-brown 
spot at the base, and another smaller one near the tip of the wing. 
Two wavy, whitish lines extend across the wings, the inner one 
bordering the dark patch at the base. The hind wings are paler, 
with wavy whitish lines, and clouded with spots and streaks of pale 
brown. The under side is much paler than the upper. 

With regard to remedies, prevention is better than cure ; hence 
by providing proper vessels in which to store the various substances 
the pharmacists keeps in stock with suitably fitting covers, much dam- 
age of this sort may be prevented ; but where the insects have already 
gained foothold I know of no better method of destroying them than 
one suggested by Dr. Squibb, which is by the vapor of chloroform. 
A ready way of applying this is to pour a little of the liquid on a 
small piece of sponge, and place it in a shallow tin box or other suita- 
ble vessel, and close the lid of the package containing the infected 
drug tightly, so as to prevent free access of air. The vapor of the 
chloroform, in consequence of its density, falls on the material, and 
diffuses itself through the entire mass, carrying death wherever it 
g-oes. Where the moths are found to be abundant, they may be 
attracted and poisoned while in the winged state by exposing cloths 
■wet with a mixture of molasses and strong solution of arsenic, to 
which a few drops of essence of pear has been added. — Proceed. 
Am^ Pharm. Assoc. 
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LATENT PEPSIN.* 

BY GEO. W. C. PHILLIPS. 

It is the generally received opinion among Pharmacists and scien- 
tific men that the principle, Pepsin, cannot exist where there is any 
alcohol. This' theory has been most strongly advanced by Prof. 
Scheffer, of Louisville, whose experiments seem to point out the fact 
that all wines and elixirs of Pepsin, necessarily composed of alcohol, 
contain no Pepsin at all. He bases this idea on the fact that certain 
wines of Pepsin, when digested with coagulated albumen, at a tem- 
perature approximating that of the human stomach, have no solvent 
effect upon it. This view being urged upon medical men, has caused 
all these otherwise elegant mediums for administering Pepsin, to be 
received with distrust, or given up entirely. The results of experi- 
ments which I have recently made have caused me to believe that 
Pepsin does exist, in a marked degree, in all well-prepared wines and 
elixirs, and only needs proper treatment to bring out its full chemical 
and medicinal effects. My belief is that it exists in these wines and 
elixirs, and that by sufficient dilution and warmth, such as they would 
receive in the human stomach from its juices and heat, it regains its 
activity. I base this opinion upon the following experiments: One 
ounce of Bouclault's Wine of Pepsin was digested with one hundred 
and twenty grains of coagulated albumen at a temperature of 98° F. 
for three hours. At the end of that time the albumen was examined 
and w^eighed. The only apparent effect this treatment had upon it 
was to color it brown, and harden it; a slight decrease in weight was 
probably owing to loss of water. 

This experiment was repeated without alteration in the quantities} 
the only difference being in the addition of an equal volume of water 
to the wine of pepsin. At the expiration of three hours the albumen 
was again examined. It had decreased in weight thirty grains, and 
presented the characteristic appearance of albumen which has been 
acted upon by Pepsin; the sharp angles were gone, and in their place 
a granular surface was presented. 

Another experiment with the same quantities, the water being 
increased to three ounces, showed a decrease in the albumen of fifty 
grains. A sample of the Wine of Pepsin used in these experiments 
was then examined to determine the amount of alcohol it contained. 
Horseley's process, given in the Chemical Neies of October 19, i86r, 
was employed, and it was found to contain eight per cent, of free 
alcohol. 

The conclusion that I draw from these and other experiments is 
this: That while a carefully made Wine of Pepsin, not containing 
over ten per cent, of alcohol, may, and does contain Pepsin, that it 
exists in a latent state, apd that when diluted with the juices of the 
stomach, at the normal temperature of that organ, it regains its activ- 
ity, and will perform its digestive functions. — Third Annual Refort 
of the Alumni Assoc, of the College of Pharmacy of the city of New 
fork. 

• REad at the annua] meeting of ihc Alumni Ahoc. of thcCollescof Phatmacy of the cit^of^New 
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ON PATENT MEDICINES— THEIR EVILS AND THE 
REMEDY.* 

BV B. W. MURPHY, M. D. 

The sanitary condition or interest of a country or nation is a matter 
of no less importance than its commercial; in fact the former not only 
underlies the latter, but is the basis of every industry and enterprise 
that mark a nation's greatness. There is no higher or more impor- 
tant duty for state or nation to discharge than those pertaining to sani- 
tary or hygienic laws and regulations; and the remark of the Prime 
Minister of England is most befitting, that the fate of a nation will 
ultimately depend upon the health and strength of the people. And 
while there are many evils in our country to be corrected and over«» 
come, evils as broad as our ivide domain, fostering disease, and increas- 
ing our mortality reports, and rendering our progress in sanitary mat- 
ters slow and unsatisfactory, I have selected the one perhaps the least 
suspected of harm as the subject of this short essay. 

For the last seventy-six years Patent Medicines have engaged the 
attention of the American people more than any other people in the 
world, and their manufacture and consumption has become a serious 
evil. There are two parties engaged in this extensive traffic; the one 
make and sell, the other buy and consume them. The first combine 
capital, shrewdness and knavery, for the purpose of making money. 
But one question is asked, " Will it take.'" or," Can we sell it?" You 
are all too familiar with the manner of introducing Patent Medicines 
to be interested in any details that I might present. The numerous 
traveling agents that overrun our land, painting their advertisements 
on every house, fence and board ; posting handbills on every corner 
and sending them thousands of miles through the Post-office; distrib- 
uting them in families; publishing sworn certificates, purchased for a 
paltry sum, in pamphlet form, accompanied, perhaps, with the calen- 
dar for the year, (all of which is graciously given away); columns of 
advertisements in our daily and weekly newspapers, offering specific 
cures for any and every disease — are but so many means of educating 
the public mind into the use of these preparations, whose virtue de- 
pends on the secrecy of their composition. 

The name of the consumer is legion, whose actions are based upon 
the law of habit and false education more than on necessity. Men, 
women and children, of all classes and conditions, are constantly using 
Patent Medicines; and the habit has besome so broad and universal in 
our country as dram-drinking, and the injurious effects but a trifle less. 

What are the effects upon the system ? Take, for example, one of 
the most popular, " Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup," which moth- 
er's give to their children by the 'wholesale untd the child becomes 
narcotized or stupefied from the morphia it contains; and this is repeated 
upon the slightest disposition of the child to cry, until a habit is fixed 



and the child's nervous system is injured, its digestion impaired, iti 
■ ' ' ' Have wc 



physical and mental development retarded and dwarfed. 

•Read befoie the Sacr 
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not seen serious and sometimes fatal results from the use of " Vinegar 
Bitters," a compound the administration of which by a regular physi- 
cian would justly expose him to suit for malpractice? And yet the 
principal in the manufacture of these bitters informed me that they 
sold over a milion dollars' worth in the year 1872, and expected to do 
still better in 1873. Look at the effects upon the system of that much 
used medicine, Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. It checks expectoration, 
leaving the bronchial tubes dry and inflamed, constipates the bowels, 
and with many establishes a habit or creates an appetite for the use of 
opium, whose continued use requires no comment at our hands. 

What can be said of the various nostrums advertised for certain 
female diseases, whose real object is to secure abortion; and to evade 
the law and at the same time to be sure their real object will not 
■*be mistaken, they caution the ladies not to use them when " in the 
family way." These remarks on Patent Medicines and nostrums 
might be extended to thousands, but time and space forbid. 

Patent Office Reports. — I wrote to the Commissioner of 
Patents, at Washington city, for information on the subject, and was 
informed that a copy of the Patent Medicine Records would cost 
about $250, This is mentioned to show how wide a range they have 
taken in our national archives. 

But to the kindness of Dr. Thos. C. Smith, of Washington, I am 
indebted for the following Patent Office information; 

The first patent granted in the United States, where the use of 
the medicine is indicated, was on the ad of May, 1797, to Benjamin 
Duvall, of Virginia, for anti-bilious pills. The next was June 17th, 
1801, to Jesse Wheaton, of Massachusetts, for a jaundice bitters. On 
the 9th of June, 180^, a patent was granted to Wm. Story, of Leba- 
non, Pennsylvania, tor a medicine to cure hydrophobia, (What a pity 
it was a failure !) But the ingredients of these medicines are not given, 
which places them among nostrums. On the 24th of November, 
1830, a patent was granted to Lorenzo Dow (suppossd to be the ec- 
centric preacher Dow,) for a medicine the recipe of which is now on 
jfile in the Patent Office, as follows. " ist, Take 9 pounds of Epsom 
Salts, dissolve in 8 quarts of soft boiling water, to which add tincture 
of bloodroot, 4 ounces; zd, Take 1 pound of salts of nitre, dissolve in 
boiling water, adding 8 ounces of pure sulphuric acid, making 4 quarts 
of the solution; when cool mix with No. i, to be called: Dow's 
Family Medicine. Directions of this mixture: Take from half 
ounce to one ounce, in a half pint of cold water every two hours until 
it operates. Remarks: In costive habits a corrective, and in dysentery 
a speedy relief." 

The recipe is given that you may compare it with prescriptions of 
the present day, and to let you see. what has been protected by patent 
from our government. In December, 1836, the United States Patent 
Office, with all its records was destroyed by fire, which renders it dif- 
ficult to give anything hke a full list of patents granted for medicinal 
f reparations. From 1S48 until 1859 but few patents were issued, 
'rom i860 to 1870, 339 were granted. 

Trade Marks. — In 1870 the trade-mark law of Congress went 
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into operatbn, with which, I presume, most of you are familiar. 
Since that time most of the nostrums are held by virtue of a trade- 
mark. The importance of the subject would not justify the time, 
labor and expense necesary to procure a list of the trade-ma^ks from 
each State. Since October, 1864, over 300 trade-marks have been 
filed with the Secretary of State in California. In 1871-3, 89 trade- 
marks were filed in the District of Columbia for medicinal prepara- 
tions. These trade-marks are distinctive labels, or some peculiar de- 
vice to particularize the products of an individual or firm. There 
may be found on the revised catalogue of a single house in New York, 
(John F. Henry,) for the year 1872, 1,570 different kinds of Patent 
Medicines and nostrums. 

There are 14,000 drug stores and 4,000 grocery stores engaged in 
selling Patent Medicines in the United States, The number of per- 
sons employed in the manufacture and sale of these medicines is 135,- 
000. Over ten-million dollars is paid annually for advertising alone, 
all of which must be paid by the unfortunate consumers. And the 
amount sold annually in the United States is about eighty million dol- 
lars'worth, being two dollars for each man, woman and child in our 
country. 

In conversing with some of our leading druggists I learn that at 
least two-thirds of all their sales are Patent Medicines. The year that 
I was in the drug house of R, H. McDonald & Co., in this city, we 
sold about $91,003 worth of drugs, over two-thirds of which I am 
sure were Patent Medicines. 

Science and Skill. — To what extent are medical scienceand 
skill represented in the manufacture of Patent Medicines and nostrums? 
It is a fact well known to all that they are only quacks and knaves 
who engage in it; persons who are equally ignorant of the laws of 
physiology, diagnosis and the therapeutical effects of drugs, a lack of 
which must leave any one to grope his way in the dark, the penalty 
to be paid upon the alter of suflfenng humanity. 

Do THE People need Legislative Protection? — We find in 
all the large citifs, both in the United States and Europe, laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of impure articles of food, sucii as milk, meats, poul- 
try, vegetables, etc. They also employ Inspectors of Markets, forthe 
purpose of keeping the public from being imposed upon by dishonest 
and unprincipled persons who are engaged in the trade. 

A bill has been prepared by a member of the State Board of Health, 
which is general in its nature, and, like the municipal laws, is well 
calculated, if it becomes a law, to protect the citizens in general from 
being imposed upon. 

If the people are not capable of judging properly of those articles 
of food on which they have been raised, and had many years of expe- 
rience, but require the protection of the law — we ask in the name of 
common sense and the right of a free people, how they can be expec- 
ted to judge of medicines they know nothing about and have not had 
an opportunity of knowing, and are equally ignorant of the pathology 
of the disases to be treated? 

Who is to Bring About the Reformation ? There can be but 
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one answer to this .question. All eyes will naturally be directed 
toward the medical profession, which may justly be regarded as the 
sanitary guardian of the people. 

The medical profession has become a well organized institution, 
with a National Medical Association, supported by 33 State Medical 
Societies, with a membership of 40,000 regular graduates. Each State 
Society has its various local societies, and by the friendly discussions, 
the free interchange of thought and the reciprocal feelings that exist 
amongst us, the profession has become a unit in all scientific and sani- 
tary measures calculated to benefit society. And we are proud to say 
that when a discovery is made in any of the various branches of med- 
ical science, calculated to benefit the profession and to aid and assist 
in the good work in which we are engaged, they bring it a free gift 
offering, and lay it on the altar of suffering humanity. 

Free from selfishness, and moved by the kindest and purest of mo- 
tives, we find them ever ready to make as great or greater sacrifices 
for the benefit of science and the good of society as any other class of 
citizens in the world. 

This is well attested by history, and particularly illustrated in the 
late epidemics in the South, where our brethren in the. profession died 
like martyrs at their posts, trying to check the onward spread of the 
fearful destroyer, and to relieve the sufferings of their fellow-men. 

I feel that we are notcalled upon toperil our lives or our reputations, 
but to come boldly to the front, as good soldiers, ever ready with a 
zeal and energy worthy of our high calling, and the importance of the 
great evil to be overcome, and never cease our united efforts until the 
forty millions who are now slaves from habit and &false education, 
shall be freed from the curse of Patent Medicines. 

How CAN THE Work be Best Accomplished? We would 
here remark that the only hope is in a wise and judicious system of 
legislation, which must be as broad and general in its nature as the 
evil to be corrected, and as all the Patent Medicines are held under 
the law of Congress, so will the evil have to be connected by a law of 
Congress, and not by State legislation. The task, is no easy one. 
We have capital by the millions to contend with, besides the various 
local interests and vocations of all engaged in it, and worse than all, a 
false system of education to be overcome, which is so strongly suppor- 
ted by a law of habit, as to render the problem still more difficult of 
solution. 

Our hope of success lies in a concert of action by the medical pro- 
fession throughout the United States, to secure the enactment of a 
law requiring the formula or recipe, printed in plain English, to ac- 
company each and every package of medicine offered for sale in the 
United States, whether held by virtue of a trade-mark or a patent. 
Any person or persons who either manufacture or sell such medicines, 
or cause the same to be done, who fail to comply with the law, or 
.who shall knowingly or willfully print or cause to be printed & false 
formula or recipe to accompany such medicine, with a view of deceiv. 
ing the public, shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor, and liable to 
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be punished by fine ami imprisonment, and to have all the medicines 
confiscated. 

To accomplish the proposed legislation the National Medical As- 
sociation should secure the co-operation of all the State Societies in 
getting petitions to Congress on the subject, which petitions should 
not only contain the names of all the physicians in the United States, 
but also the names of all the State ofiScere in each State. The peti- 
tions should all be sent up at the same time, and be presented by a 
committee appointed by the National Medical Association. 

The object of the law is not to wipe from existence everything in 
the shape of Patent Medicines, but to correct the evil if possible, and 
protect the innocent and unsuspecting from being imposed upon. 

The medical profession in America to-day, is more or less entan- 
gled, encumbered and retarded by this w^eb-work of Patent Medicines, 
which we have to come in contact with in nearly every house we en- 
ter. Reforms in all ages have had their heroes and martyrs; for po- 
litical liberty thousands have freely given their lives, I hat some great 
principle of freedom might have a practical development. Who are 
to be the champions and heroes in tnis reformation ? Our opponents 
will be numerous and strong; they have the great currents of public 
opinion to bear them onward. They ivill have thousands of sub- 
sidized newspapers to sustain them. Yet we should take courage, for 
we have a principle to defend, as high and pure as ever moved the 
human heart. We trust there are great and qualified men in our pro- 
fession who will move in this noble work with untiring zeal and en- 
ergy, and never cease until the light of medicinal science shall pene- 
trate the gloom and darkness that envelope the people, and unbl the 
popular conception of the use of Patent Medicines and nostrums shall 
vanish, and the multitudes rejoice in their liberation, and in the pos- 
sesion of a higher and better class of agents to promote their physical 
and mental development. — Pacific Medical and Surgical Jonrnal. 



BUCHU LEAVES.* 

BV PROFESSOR F. A. FLUECKIGER. 

The leaves of species of Barosma growing at the Cape, known 
under the name of buchu leaves, are but little used, and have not yet 
been the objects of a chemical or microscopical investigation, although 
worthy in a high degree of both. The smell of buchu leaves appears 
to the author not alone to depend upon the essential oil, for in this 
respect it is more suggestive of peppermint. By long exposure to the 
cold of winter he has obtained from the oil a well crystallized cam- 
phor which melts at 85° C. and commences to sublime at 110° C, It 
dissolves in bisulphide of carbon, from which it may be obtained in 
fine needles that might well be taken for peppermint stearoptinc. 
The elementary analysis gave, carbon 74*07, and hydrogen 9 to 10, 
but it was not sufficiently satisfactory to construct a formula from. 

* Abstract of an article in .he SckwiinriKhl IVxkcnschrift /i.r Pkarmacie , Dte. 19, 1873. published 
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The oil poured off from the camphor of Barostna delulina does not 
boil under zoo" C, and afte ■ being rectified over soda, answers to the 
formula CioHuO. The crude oil turns the plane of polarization to 
the left. 

The aqueous infusion of the leaves contains sojne mucilage, and a 
body which belongs probably to the qnercitrin or rutin class ; the 
extract is not altered by ferrous salts ; it is coloureil greenish brown 
hy ferric chloride, and gives with acetate of copper a yellow precipi- 
tate which is soluble in potash. Further experiments are required to 
show what this body is. 

In an anatomical point of view buchu leaves appear at first sight 
remarkable by the large spherical oil vessels, which however do not 
claim any especial interest. If a transverse section of a Barosma bet- 
ulina leaf be made, three layers can be discerned in the inner tissue. 
The thickest, ocrupying the middle of the leaf, is colored green by 
chlorophyll, which is much less the case with the considerably smaller 
layer occupying the space between the chlorophyll layer and the 
under side of the leaf. A third layer, in a section prepared in alcohol 
or oil, is scarcely perceptible. It appears as a small uncoloured zone 
directly under the epidermis of the upper side of the leaf, 
in which, differing from the under side, no oil vessels appear. 
There may be seen also the. filbrovascular tissue, the raphides, the cut- 
icle and the'epidermi^.cQi]_stituting the skin tissue of the leaf. 

If a section of Barosma leaf be placed in glycerine the epidermis 
of the upper side is raised by a mechanical action which resembles 
that which takes place when the epidermis of linseed, white mustard 
seed, quince seed, etc., is saturated with water. The delicate walls of 
the colourless cells in the last mentioned layer swell up, and protrud- 
ing perpendicularly to the surface of the leaf, let a tiiick slime run 
out, m which the cell walls gradually disappear. At first there seems 
in this cellular slime an appearance of delicate stratification as in many 
other similar cases. The mucilage is not coloured by iodine, conse- 
quently it may be considered to approach nearer to cellulose. Under 
the influence of glycerine the mucilaginous laper of the leaves of Bar- 
osma hetulina assumes the development described quite gradually ; 
but it is produced much more quickly when the leaves are placed 
under water. In the latter case this layer occupies fully half the 
breadth of the section. 

The leaves of the Barosma crenulata and B. serralifoUa are, as is 
known, much thinner, being about half as thick as those of B. beiu- 
Una. When these thinner leaves are placed in alcohol the mucilagin- 
ous layer remains scarcely perceptible, but in water it swells equally 
with that of the other kind. The breadth of this layer is then pro- 
portionately much more considerable in the thinner species, taking up 
two-thirds the breadth of the section of a leaf. 

Whilst we are accustomed to find the epidermis to be the seat of 
the mucilaginous formation in the seeds, and to meet with special 
mudlage cells in the cortex, in the buchu leaf this function belongs to 
a row of cells (collenchvma) in the interior, without the epidermis 
having any share in it, if we, at least, leave out of consideration the 
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fact that here and there isolated prolongations of cells extend from the 
epidermis into the mucilaginous layer. 

The author does not know whether other leaves present similar 
conditions ; in Althcea leaves, after quite a cursory examination, this 
appeared to him £0 he no more the case than in those of Sesamum 
inaicum, 'which are tolerably mucilaginous. Empleurttm serrulatumy 
on the other hand, resembles Barosma. 



ESTIMATION OF THE ALKALOIDS. 

M. Mayer* makes use of the hydra rgyro-iodide of potassium to 
determine the amount of all vegeto.alkalies, whether pure or con- 
tained in pharmaceutical preparations. This reagent, as is well 
known, is a solution of mercuric chloride in excess of potassium 
iodide. For volumetric analysis, 1^.546 grammes of the former salt, 
and 49.8 grammes of the latter, dissolved in a litre of water form a 
decinormal solution. Of this solution one cubic centimetre vcill pre- 
cipitate. 

.026 gramme of aconitine .020 gramme of morphine. 

.014 " atropine .004 " chinicine. 

.021 " narcotine ,004 " nicotine. 

,016 " strychnine . ,010 " quinine. 

.023 " ' brucine .010 " cinchonine. 

.026 " veratrine .010 ■' quinidine. 

The mercurial solution should ,be added to that containing the 
alkaloid. The precipitates are tormed in either acid, neutral, or 
slightly alkaline solutions ; and with the exception of alcohol and 
acetic acid, the reaction is not hindered by the ordinary constituents of 
pharmaceutical preparations. This process will indicate 1-10,000 part 
of the alkaloid, especially if the solution be subjected to dialysis, and 
is of course applicable to cases where a single alkaloid is present. 



PTYALIN. 



Mr. Abert P. Bro\vn, in the American yournal of Pharmacy., 
gives the results of some experiments in the preparation and action of 
ptyalin. The process employed was the same as for pepsin'and pan- 
creatine. The parotid gland of the pig was used, and the result Was 
quite satisfactory. The parotid gland is the salivary gland situated 
nearest the ear. Ptyalin is found in the saliva, and like diastase, acts 
on starch rapidly converting it into glucose. This was demonstrated 
by experiment, as well as the fact that it dissolves albumen to some 
extent, though being much inferior to pepsin. It is recommended to 
be used in combination with pepsin and pancreatine and not in their 
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■ON ORANGE-COLORED GLASS AS A MEANS OF 
PROTECTING VOLATILE OILS. 

BY WILLIAM PROCTER, JR. 

QnBBT 18. — What is the actual value o( orange-colored window glass as a 
means of preventing the chemical action ot light on volatile oils ? 

This query appears to have been suggested by the use made of 
such glass by photographers, Co prevent the decomposition of chloride 
and iodide of silver in the working of their processes, so as to avoid 
the need of being in a daik-room. It is still a mooted point how far 
such glass will prevent the passage of actinic rays, and philosophers 
even disagree as to where in the spectrum, or beyond it, lies the 
greatest chemical influence. The question as presented above is, 
however, a practical one, intended to decide whether oils in colorless 
glass bottles, if kept in cases glazed with orange -colored glass, will be 
as exempt from actinic action as those placed in a dark closet, and if 
so, whether orange-colored glass is the proper material to construct 
glassware for this and other purposes where actinic action is to be 
avoided ? About six months ago a closet was prepared with glass 
doors of orange color, and the regular set of dispensing bottles of 
half pint capacity arranged in it on shelves, to the number of about 
thirty distinct oils. The bottles had previously been kept on open 
shelving ; and before being placed in the closet each bottle was emp- 
tied, thoroughly cleansed of resinous and other deposit, washed with 
alcohol and dried, when the clear oils were returned. At the same 
time two small vials were filled with oil of peppermint and two with 
oil of lemon, both oils being of the best quality. One of each was 
kept in the oil-closet and the other set in a closet near the window of 
colorless glass. The writer was too much occupied with other mat- 
ters to make corresponding experiments in and out of the closet with 
all the oils, and hence no result was arrived at of a character satisfac- 
tory in resolving the query pro or fon. None of the oils in the closet 
exhibited deposit of resin, crystalline matter, or other deposit worthy 
of note. So far as could be remembered, their color was but little 
changed, but, as in all respects except the light, they were subjected to 
the previous conditions surrounding them, being frequently opened 
for dispensing, it will be interesting to ascertain if their modified con- 
dition as regards light really retards atmospheric oxidation. The oil 
of peppermint kept in the closet appeared of the same color (nearly 
colorless) as that kept in the light, but its odor was less marked to a 
perceptible degree. The oil of lemon, in both conditions, had a floc- 
culent sediment, but was otherwise so nearly alike as to appear the 
same when applied to the nose, yet the oil in the vial exposed to light 
was evidently lighter in color by bleaching. 

A vial of (expressed) oil of orange-peel, after two months reten- 
tion in the closet, was found to have undergoire the usual deteriora- 
tion. 

The writer, in offering these remarks, does not consider them as a 
reply to the query, but as showi.ig that he has not intended to neglect 
his duty in the matter. If the Association will continue the subject, 
he will carry on the observations another vear and report. — Proceed. 
Am. Pharm. Assoc. 
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FOWLER'S SOLUTION AND MAGENDIE'S SOLUTION.* 

BY JOHN VANDERBEUGLE. 

The query I accepted at our last meeting to be reported this eve- 
ning I have fully investigated, and trust that my answer will meet the 
approval of the members of this Association. 

The query was: " When Fowler's Solution is mixed with Magen- 
die's Solution, a precipitate is formed. What is the nature of the pre- 
cipitate? Does it always occur? Can it be prevented?"' 



half an ounce of Magendie's Solution, and adding to it slowly, drop 
by drop, some Fowler's Solution, and agitating occasionally, until! 
obtained a good precipitate. This I filtered out, and to the filtrate 
added some more of the arsenical liquid, obtaining more precipitate.' 
After repeating the above process a third time, the further addition of 
Fowler's Solution caused no more precipitate. This proved that the 
reaction was complete. Having dried the precipitate on a sand bath, 
I took a portion of it, dissolved it in distilled water, in ■which it was 
but slightly soluble, until I acidulated the solution with a little C. P. 
Hydrochloric Acid. I then used Reinsch's test for arsenic, without 
obtaining any result on the bright copper foil. To another part of 
the solution of the above precipitate I .idded some am monio- sulphate 
of copper, and, as before, obtained no precipitate. These tests proved 
that arsenic was not present in any form whatever. To another por- 
tion of the precipitate I added a drop or two of C. P. Nitric Acid, 
and obtained a beautiful red color which is very characteristic, and 
proved that the precipitate was Morphia, I then proceeded to test the 
Morphip. to see if it was pure, by adding a few drops of solution 
of chloride of Barium to a solution of the precipitate, without 
obtainmg any change; this proved that the precipitated Morphia was 
free from sulphuric acid. These experiments showed that the pre- 
cipitate was pure Morphia. 

I now commenced to investigate the filtrate, first, by acidulating it 
with a little C. P. Hydrochloric Acid, applying heat, and then adding 
a piece of bright copper foil. The result was that decomposition took 

Slace, and the copper presented a steel gray coating on its surface. 
laving dried the copper, and heating a glass tube in which it was 
placed, beautiful crystals of arsenious acid made their appearance at 
the top of the tube. The above proved that arsenic was present in 
the filtrate. 

I next proceeded to investigate in what form the arsenic was com- 

The solution of sulphate of copper produced a green precipitate in 
the filtrate, which proved that arsenic was present in the form of an 
alkaline arsenite. {The same solution of copper will produce a bluish 
white precipitate in solution where arsenic is present in the form of an 
arseniate.) This experiment proved that the filtrate was simply a 
solution of arsenite of potassa. 
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zio Mistura AssafmtideE. — Sogers Catarrh Remedy. 

All the reagents used in these experiments were previously tested 
and found to be perfectly pure. 

" Does it always occur?" 

It always occurs when combined together, owing to the arsenical 
solution being slightly alkaline. 
^ " Can it be prevented f" 

By acidulatmg the mixture with sulphuric acid — it requires but a 
few drops — the precipitation is prevented. — Third Annual Report of 
the Alumni Assoc, of the College of Pharmacy of the city of 
New Tork. 



MISTURA ASSAFCETID^. 
David Ackermnn, Jr., in an inaugural essay published in the Ath. 
fournal of Pharmacy, gives a formula for a concentrated assafcetida 
mixture, which he says has been found to retain all the characteristics 
of the fresh mixture: 

3 Assafcetidse, (finest tears), grs. 240. 

Sacchari albi, grs. 90. 

Acidi acetici diluti, f- | i. 

AquK fluv 3 lii. 

The assafteitda after having been rubbed uniformly fine, is 
mixed with the sugar, and the two well rubbed together. Sufficient 
water is added to bring it to a paste, and the remainder of the water 
added in successive portions, until the soluble matter was all taken up, 
each portion being carefully decanted. To this is added the diluted 
acetic acid, the whole well shaken together and kept protected from 
the action of the light. 

The author believes that this concentrated mixture may be kept 
an indefinite time, and by diluting ^vith three times its bulk of water, 
will readily yield a mixture equal in quality with the officinal. 



SAGE'S CATARRH REMEDY. 
The American Journal of Pharmacy for June, has condensed 
from an inaugural essay, \>y Adrian Bowens, the result of an examin- 
ation of the above named nostrum, which is herewith given for the 
information of our readers. After detailing his mode of procedure, 
and the conclusions derived therefrom, he says: " A number of exper- 
iments were now made, by which it was found that a mixture in the 
following proportions very closely resembled Dr. Sage's Catarrh 
Remedy : 

B Hydrastis canadensis gi"- v. 

Indigo, gr. ss. 

Camphorae, pulv., 

Acidi carbolici, 55 gr. ii. 

Sodii chloridi, gr. 1. 
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Onthe Constituents of the Root of Frasera Walteri. 3ii 

Powder the camphor by means of a drop of alcoliol, and mix with 
the salt previously reduced to a moderately fine powder; rub the 
indigo and carbolic acid together, mix with the salt and camphor, and 
lastly add the the powdered hydvastis, and mix intimately without 
mucn pressure in a mortar. 

The above manipulations I found necessary to follow in order to 
obtain the powder in the same degree of fineness as the commercial 
article." 



ON THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE ROOT OF FRASERA 
WALTERI. 

BY GEORGE W. KENNEDY, OF POTTSVILLE. 

American Colombo, the root of Frasera Walteri, belonging to the 
natural order Gentianacese, is an elegant indigenous plant, and the 
only o.ie of its genus. It flourishes abundantly in the United States, 
especially in Arkansas and Missouri, Its period of flowering is from 
May to July; but the stems and flowers are produced only in the 
third year, the radical leaves being the part of the plant previously 
appearing above ground; from this form of growth, tt is inferred that 
the root should be collected in the fall of the second, or spring of the 
third year. The question has occasionally been asked : Does Ameri- 
can colonibo, or, as it is sometimes called, American gentian, contain 
any berberina? This question might readily be answered, it does not, 
inasmuch as berberina has been found but in a limited number of nat- 
ural orders, such as Berberidacex Menispermaces, Xanthoxylacese, 
and Ranunculacese, and yet there are few of the known alkaloids so 
widely diffused as this one appears to be in . the vegetable kingdom, 
and judging from the yellowish color of the root and the bitterness 
combined, both characteristic and essential of the presence of berber- 
ina, we might suppose that it contains berberina. 

A query was presented for acceptance, at the last meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, held at Cleveland, Ohio: 
"Does Frasera Walteri contain Berberina?" and was accepted for 
investigation. I accepted it, and so informed Professor Procter; but 
before I had signed my name to the same some one else had accepted 
it; so I came to the conclusion to write an independent essay on the 
above, with the following results: 

Treatment for Beroerina. — The coarsely powdered root ivas 
exhausted by repeated decoctions with boiling water, and the mixed 
liquids, after filtration, were evajwrated to the consistence of a soft 
extract; this was digested several times with stronger alcohol until 
completely exhausted. One-fourth of its bulk of water was added to 
the tincture, and five-sixths of the alcohol distilled oflT; to the residue, 
while still hot, sulphuric acid was added in excess, and the liquid 
allowed to cool, no crystalline deposit being formed, thus proving the 
absence of berberina. Had berberina been present, crystals of sul- 
phate of berberina would have been perceptible. 
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212 Estimation of 7'annin. 

Not being satisfied with the above examinatkm, I made a second 
investigation, and with the same result as above, and feeling confident 
that it resemlaled either Colombo or gentian in its medicinal constitu- 
ents, I then proceeded to make an examination of it for gentisic acid, 
and gentiopicrin, both principles being found in the root of Gentiana 
lutea; the first being the acid, and the latter the bitter principle of the 
root. 

As American Colombo and gentian both belong to the same natu- 
ral order, " Gentianaeeie-'' and after failing to find berberina, I went to 
work in strong faith that I would surely find the medicinal constitu- 
ents of gentian in the root of Frasera Walteri. 

Treatment for Gentiopicrin and Gentisic Acid^ — The root was 
coarsely powdered and percolated with alcohol, until exhausted; part 
of the alcohol was distified off, and evaporated to the consistence of a 
soft extract; this was treated with water, and the aqueous solution 
twice with animal charcoal, which absorbed all the bitterness; 
extracted the bitterness from the charcoal with alcohol; evaporated 
the tincture; treated the residue in solution with oxide of lead, to sep- 
arate the precipitable matter ; removed the lead by sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; evaporated to the consistence of syrup, and agitated the 
residue with ether, which precipitated the bitter principle; this was of 
a crystalline structure, bitter, soluble in alcohol and water, and insol- 
uble in ether, neutral to test-paper, and not precipitated by tannic acid ; 
this principle is called gentiopicrin, but, as has been suggested, should 
be called gentianin. 

Gentisic acid was obtained also from the above extract, after being 
exhausted with water in search of the gentiopicrin, by treating with 
ether, filtering the ethereal solution, and allowing it to evaporate spon- 
taneously. It is in needle-shaped crystals, pale yellow, insoluble in 
water and soluble in alcohol and ether, and turns litmus-paper red. 

From the above, it will be seen that Frasera Walteri contains the 
same active constituents as gentian, and instead of being called Amer- 
ican Colombo, should be called American gentian, which I think 
would be the proper name. — Proceed. Am. Pharm. Assoc. 



ESTIMATION OF TANNIN. 
M. Dumas has invented an apparatus, by which the quantity of 
tannin in any given substance, can be estimated with great ease and 
rapidity. It consists of a glass tube, containing an alkaline solution 
and atmospheric air. The substance to be examined is introduced into 
the tube ; the two ends of the latter are closed by means of stop- 
cocks, and the tube is well shaken. The tannin combines with the 
oxygen of the air to form a salt with the alkali, and a vacuum takes 
place in the tube. One of the stop-cocks is then to be opened in some 
liquid, and in noting the quantities of the latter which is drawn into 
the tube, we can calculate the amount of oxygen which has been 
absorbed, and consequently, the quantity of tannin the substance 
examined contained. In this way it will be found that the pods of 
the acacia contain 40 per cent, of tannin ; chestnuts, 60 per cent.; oak 
bark, 76 per cent., and the yellow catechu, 77 per cent. 
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A New Adulteration of Port Wine. 215 

TESTING FRENCH RED WINES FOR ARTIFICIAL- 
COLORING MATTER. 
" The red wines of France are distinguished by a red color, which 
in thin layers looks brown. When diluted with 50 parts of water the 
color is scarcely perceptible, while artificially- colored wines, even 
when thus diluted, still have qnite an intense color, which is bluish- 
red. In a series of comparative experiments with reagents I diluted 
the wine with 20 parts of water, and obtained the following results : 



Reagent. 



Genuine Wine. 



Colored Wine. 



Acetate of lead 
solution, I to 



Color disappeared, liq- 
uid muddy and dirty. On 
warming, little silver 
gray flakes with reddish 
tinge. 



Large, cheesy flakes of 
dark purple color ; on 
warming, more appeared 



Sulphate of cop- Color disap p ■ 
per solution, i almost entirely, without 
to 10. any cloudy appearance. 



Baryta water, I Lost color almost who!- Purple to blue green, 
to 10. jly ; slightly turbid, and turbid. 



Purple color, slightly 
cloudy. 



" In order to make the tests quickly and conveniently, I saturated 
filter paper with the three regeants and dried it. I then placed a sin- 
gle drop of the wine on the paper, and the result was surprisingly 
distinct and favorable. Genuine wine left the paper almost colorless^ 
while the artificial made violet or blue spots. I wdl also add that the 
lead paper worked even when old and decomposed. The most impor- 
tant reaction was that with baryta water." 

Dr. Jacobsen, the editor of the Industrie Blatter — from which w& 
translate the above article by Eugen Dieterich — adds the remark that 
the amount of natural coloring matter in red wine varies with the 
season, the soil, &c., and hence Dieterich's test by dilution is of little 
value. He also states that wine growers themselves sometimes add 
coloring matter, and thus we can have both natural and artificial col- 
oring in the same wine. 

Le Temps gives another test, that of dropping a piece of caustic 
potash into a small quantity of the wine. If no deposit is formed, and 
the wine assumes a greenish tint, it has not been artificially colored. 
If, however, a violet deposit appears, elder or mulberries have been 
uMd. If the deposit be red, the adulteration is sugar beet ; if violet 
red, campeachy wood ; if violet blue, privet berries ; if clear blue, 
coloring matter from sunflowers, — Jour, of Applied Chemistry. 

A NEW ADULTERATION OF PORT WINE. 

BY E. B. SHUTTLEWORTH. 

Having recently had occasion to test a number of samples of port 
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314 Balsam of Tolu. 

wine, I principally directed iny attention to the detection of foreign 
coloring" matter as affording the best evidence of falsification. On 
applying the test recommended by Lapeyrere,* five out of the four- 
teen samples examined gave colorations differing from the remaining 
nine. Tnis test appears to be of some value, but I have no doubt that 
considerable experience is required before a definite and satisfactory 
conclusion can be arrived at. Filtering paper is saturated with a solu- 
tion of acetate of copper, dried, and dipped in the suspected wine. If 
genuine, a greyish rose-red color is produced. Logwood is said to 
give a distinct sky-blue, while other coloring matters give modifica- 
tions of the original natural tint. 

On examining by the spectroscope, the nine samples before 
alluded to, the spectra produced showed no special characteristics, and 
this would go to confirm the statements of Sorbyf and PhipsonJ who 
found that the coloring matter of the grape gave no absorption bands, 
hut only a general darkening of the spectrum. The five remaining 
samples of wine gave decidedly different spectra, and one of them so 
peculiar that I was led to suspect the presence of fuchsine. 

A further examination by other tests rendered this fact unmistake- 
ably evident, and I have since ascertained that a mixture of magenta 
and a blue coloring matter known to the trade as azaline, are largely 
employed for the purpose of coloring cheap mi-ide-up wines. These 
colors are put up and sold by the dealers in wine and spirit doctoring 
materials, and are sold at exorbitant prices. 

In order to detect the adulteration, I have found the following 
method to be satisfactory, and very easy of application. To a portion 
of the suspected ivine, placed in a test tube, add an equal volume of 
fusel oil ; agitate well and allow the mixture to separate, when, if 
magenta be present, the supernatant layer will be more or less tinc- 
tured of a characteristic or pink or purple color. Genuine port, when 
so treated, does not impart to fusel oil an}' of its color, so that the 
slightest coloration may be taken as certain evidence of adulteration. 
If amylic alcohol be not at hand, ether may be substituted, but does 
not answer nearly so well. 

Considering the dark color which factitious port must be made to 
assume, and the large quantity of such wine that is liable to be taken 
at one sitting, it is evident that the presence of these poisonous color- 
ing matters might produce serious, if not fatal results. 



BALSAM OF TOLU. 

The most important writers on Materia Medica, of continental 
Europe, are at variance in their statements of the composition of Bal- 
sam of Tolu. Guibours, Scharling, Riche, Giaardin, and Lith^ and 
Robin say that it contains benzoic acid, in addition to cinnamic ; 
whilst Souberian, (following Kopp,) and Felonge and Frenny affirm 

• Jour, de Phorm. ei de Chimie. 

t Jour, of Microscopical Science, VqI, ix, p. 338. 
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that cinnamic acid alone is present. M. T. Carles* has recently shown 
by a very simple experiment, that the latter statement is the correct 
one. Having had occasion to digest both the hard and soft kinds of 
Balsam of Tolu separately, in hot water, he succeeded in verifying 
the identity and purity ot the two products by taking their equiva- 
lents, by means of a titrated alkaline solution, according to the ordinary 
method. 

The great difference in the atomic weights of the two acids, (ben- 
zoic, 123, cinnamic, 148,) permitted this to be done with ease. He 
found the equivalent of the acid obtained from hard balsam to be 
148.85, and from soft balsam, 148.4, leaving no doubt that the free 
acid of Balsam Tolu, whether hard or sott, is cinnamic acid solely. 



ST. CLAIR PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, 

Regular Quarterly Meeting, June Blh, 1874. 

The Secretary informed the Association that a donation has been 
made by the Executive Committee of the Am. Phar. Ass'n, consisting 
of the proceedings of said association since its organization, that he has 
returned the thanks of the association. On motion of Mr. Streit 
it was then resolved to represent the association at the next meet- 
ing of the Am. Phar. Ass'n with four delegates, to be appointed 
by the chair. 

The following gentlemen were then duly appointed delegates; 
Messrs, Wm. Feickert, Wm. Kempff, Jr., Chas. Muehlheims and 
A. G. F. Streit. A. G. F. Streit, Secretary. 



i PHARMACEU- 

CoLUMBUs, Miss., April 8th, 1874. 

The Mississippi State Pharmaceutical Association met in Conven- 
tion at the city of Columbus — it being the Fourth Annual Session, 
President Hampden Osborne in the Chair; M. F. Ash, Treasurer; 
P. H. Keefe, Recording Secretary. 

President H. Osborne delivered his Annual Address, as follows: 
To the Members of the Mississippi State Pharmaceutical Aitoeiatioti: 

Qkntlbmeb — On this, the Fourtli AnaiTersaiy of our Aasociation, I congrat- 
ulate you upon the progress of our eflort — and, notwithataadiug the general finan- 
cial depresHion, wtich naturally would lessen the euthuaiBsm and prevent the 
attendance of our members — we sec encouraging iudicationa of life and determin: 

At onr first meeting — held in the city ot Jackson, five members were present 
but they, uoUiing daunted by the lethargy of their brethren in the State, pro- 
ceeded to organize and set the machinery in motion. Those gentlemen were: 
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Matt. F, Ash, Johu T, Buck, W. P. Creecy, P. H. Keefe and H. Osborne. We 
are indebted to them for a comprehensive and impressiTe address to tbe DniKgisls 
thruughout the State, and for our Constitution and By-Laws — a concise andper- 
fect Instrument. 

Our roll now shows ahout forty members — representing most of our principal 
towns — and we may believe tliat, they acting as mlsslouanea in their respectiTe 
eectioos will greatly insure the membership and general lat«reat during the enau- 

Tliatthe intereata of Pharmaceutical education, the isolation of our 

n on an independent respect commnndlDg basis, and the moral enforce- 
ment oi a standard of purity and excellence, which will, in a great measure, 
purge from its ranks the ignoraut and unworthv — have not kept pace even with 
the ghadcmy approximation in the Eastern and Middle States, is not surpriaing, 
■when we remember that our country is young; and around every industry and 
profession are collected elements somewhat heterogcuoua. The young life of a 
community is not creatiiie — but evinces a spirit of adventure and speculation 
unfavorable to patient research and dilligent study, which are indispensable to the 
attainment of professional dignity. 

At our last meeting, a Committee on Legislation was appointed. The gen- 
tlemen compoaiag it have faithfully discharged their duty and can report progress 
with hopes of final auccess. Public sentlmcut at present being liyper sensative in 
its regard of the rights of individuals — this bill la exempt from any feature which 
can be styled compulsory; and if it becomes a law, will be a stimulus to tbo well- 
disposed "Pharmacist. Governmental recognition and the attention of the com- 
munity, directed so generally to tbe subject, will also produce good results. 

Your Constitution requires me in tbis connection to suggest means }ooking to 
the good of the Association; but believing that the progress of our meeting will 
bring to light the more mature ideas of my seniors before me, I will refer only to 
the system of apprenticeship in our shops. In no section of the civiUzed world, 
I venture to say, are apprentices permitted to take part in the moat reaponsible 
duties, with such saperflcial preparation, as in the Southern part of our Republic 
— such inadequacy is manifestly an element of weaknesa. We knoie our duty but 
do it not, and as the apostatic injunction is to take heed concerning the thinra we 
have seen and heard. You will pardon me if I read to you a short extract moa 
addresses on the subject by my old friend and preceptor. Prof. Chas. F. Chandler, 
of the School of Mines, New York: 

"In Germany the education necessary to admit a ^oung man to the position 
of apothecary, extends over a long period of years, with periodical examinations, 

1. The young pharmacist must reach the second class in the Classical School, 
the "Gymnasium." 2. Hemustthen serve an apprentice«hlp for three years 8 
He must pass successfully the examination which decides his Htneas to be a ' phu 
maceutlcal assistant.' 4. He must then serve In this capacity for at least tliree 
years, 6. He must reside at the university for at least one ypar attending the lec- 
tures on chemistry, botany, physics, materia medica pharmacy, etc,, and must 
putsne a course of experimental chemistry in the laboratory, 6, He is then ready 
tor the State examination ; which consistaof, 1. The t«nlamen. 2, The Drepa- 
ration ol the thesis, i). The course examination. 4, The linal public examin- 

These all passed successfully, he may now conduct a pharmacy of hia own. 

But as a apecial concession of the government is necessary before he can 
establish a pharmacy, and as only a limited number is allowed, one for from 7,000 
to 10,000 inhabitants m the country, he is really obliged to serve as an assii ' 
for many a year, before he can have an establishment of his own. 

Thus the pharmacist of Europe, especially of Germany, is a thoroughly 
cated mau of science and capable of making the most exhaustive investigatio 

We have no cause to be discouraged as enduring results come oi pa 

endeavor, and I bellve that the results of this meeting will indicate real progress. 

Slncn our last meeting our Corresponding Secretary, Mr J. L. Moseley, has 
been taken from ua by death. Enowin;; him to he a man to be admired in all the 
relatinna of life — zealous in his profession and enthnsiastic in his desire to contrib- 
ute all he could to its advancement — it is fitting that 1 pay thi* alight tribute to 
hi» memory. 
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Not tlie leait of oar efibrta should be lo develop among one aoother that 
" esprit de eorp»," whicli insures respect tind solidifies the character of a profes- 
aion ; and aa fur as it is in our power, maintain tiiis Association and the National 
Pharmaceutical Association, as agreeahle and desirable means of modifying the 
limitations which attend the pursuit of a Pliarmacist. 

As a citizen of CQlumbus, [ weleotne you to our town and thank you for the 
compliment of vour patience. Gentlemen of the Association, may we have many 
profitable and pleasant Te-unlons. 

The Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year, reported 
as follows: for president, John T. Buck, Jackson; for vice-president, 
F, H. Duquercron, Starkville; for recording secretary, P. H. Keefe, 
Vicksburg; for corresponding secretary, Hampden Osborne, Colum- 
bus; for treasurer, M. F. Ash, Jackson. 

It was moved that the officers for the ensuing year put in nomina- 
tion, be elected by acclamation. Adopted. 

On motion that the President appoint a member of the Associa- 
tion to prepare an Essay, to be read at the next Annual Meeting. 

The President having appointed Mr. Keefe, of Vicksburg, Essay- 
ist, who accepted the office of same by written communication. 

Adjourned to meet in the city of Meridian, the second Wednesday 
in April, 1875. 

P. H. Keefe, Secretaty. 



PHILLADELPHIA COLLEGE OF 

To the Board of Trustees of Philadelphia College of Pkarmary : 

Your Committee to whom was referred the subject of granting the 
title of " Doctor in Pharmacy " to the graduates of this College,. 
respectfully report : 

That they have reviewed the discussion of this subject at the con- 
vention of the Teaching College of Pharmacy, held in Richmond^ 
Va., in September, 1873, as also the answer of the National College 
of Pharmacy of Washmgton, D. C, to the resolution adopted by the 
said convention, (requesting the " National College," to reconsider its 
determination to grant the above -mentioned title.) 

Vour Committee are unanimous in the opinion that, however 
expedient a change in the title conferred by this College upon its 
graduates may have become, by reason of the advancement of Phar- 
maceutical Science, they see cause to deprecate the adoption of the 
title of "Doctor." 

First. — On account of the branches of Pharmacy and practice of 
medicine being so closely connected with each other, that the title 
would tend to confusion. A Pharmacist engaged in dispensing medi- 
cines with the title of " Doctor " would naturally impress the public 
with the idea that his "title" authorized him to prescribe as well as 
to dispense. And notwithstanding all argument to the effect of edu- 
cating the public to an understanding of the title, many would con- 
stantly apply to the Pharmaceutical Doctor when the experienced 
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practitioner in medicine was really the person whose services they 
desired and required. 

Second, — It should be the aim of all Colleges of Pharmacy to 
^«ar(/the public in the important matter of "remedies," against the 
evils attenclant upon ignorance, and presumption without qualifica- 
tion ; to this end we should exercise great caution not to confound the 
kindred professions of Pharmacy and Medicine, and so lay ourselves 
open to the charge of promoting empiricism by granting a title which 
could be used by persons lax in moral responsibility and professional 
ethics, to the detriment of the public, in the important matters of 
health and disease. 

Your Committee are impressed with the view that our time-hon- 
ored title of "Graduate in Pharmacy" should be adhered to, as the 
primary honor conferred upon the recipient of the Diploma of this 
College. Much might be said on both sides of an argument in regard 
to the lexicographic terms " Graduate " and " Doctor." Into this dis- 
cussion we do not propose entering. It has been the aim of this Col- 
lege so to instruct its pupils that they could practice their profession 
with safety to the public, and with honor to themselves, and when the 
academic honor of the Diploma of the College is granted, it expresses 
the simple fact that the recipient has graduated or taken a degree or 
rank in the branches in which he has been instructed. 

If by industry, study, and the cultivation of habits of close obser- 
vation, or by reason of peculiar aptitude for any of the branches of 
natural science, a graduate should distinguish himself in after life, 
then, in the dpinion of your Committee, is the proper time for the 
College to recognize his services by confeiring another degree. 

Your Committee therefore recommend: 

First. — That the title of" Graduate in Pharmacy " be adhered to 
on granting the Diploma of the College. 

Second. — That a graduate of five years standing, engaged in the 
practice of Pharmacy, on presenting to the College an original disser- 
tation of sufficient value, on any of the branches taught in this Col- 
lege, may have conferred upon him the title of 

Third. — A graduate of this College, recognized by the Pharma- 
ceutical Profession as an original investigator in any of the branches 
of the profession, or as an authority by reason of superiority in some 

branch of science, may have conferred upon him the title of 

DiLLWYN Parrish, Robert Bridges, 
John M. Maisch, Joseph P. Remington, 

Alfred B. Taylor, Charles Bullock, 

Committee, 



CENTENNIAL OF CHEMISTRY, 1774, 1874. 

At a meeting of the Chemical Section of the N. Y. Lyceum oT 
"Natural History, May nth, 1874, President J. S. Newberry in the 
chair, the subject of a chemical centennial was discussed, and, on 
jnotion of Dr. H. C. Bolton, the following resolutions were adopted : 
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Whereas, The discovery of oxygen by Joseph Priestly on the ist 
of August, 1774, was a momentous and significant event in the history 
of chemistry, being the immediate forerunner of Lavoisier's generali- 
zations, on which are based the principles of modern chemical sci- 
ence ; and. 

Whereas, A public recognition of the one hundredth anniversary 
of this brilliant discovery is both proper and eminently desirable ; and. 

Whereas, A social reunion of American chemists for mutual 
exchange of ideas and observations would promote good fellowship 
in the brotherhood of chemists ; therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the chair, 
whose duty it shall be to correspond with the chemists of the country 
with a view to securing the observance of a centennial anniversary of 
chemistry during the year 1874. 

President J. S. Newberry, subsequently appointed the following 
committee of five : Dr. H. C. Bolton, Prof. C. F. Chandler, Prof. 
Henry Wurtz, Prof. A. R. Leeds, Prof. C. A. Seely. 



EDITORIAL. 



We call the attention ol our readers to the article which we pub- 
lish in this number of the journal, " The Use and Abuse of Pharma- 
cal Titles." It is contributed by one who can claim a title by right, 
having passed an examination and graduated, therefore the appella- 
tion of " sour grapes " cannot be laid at his door. This subject 
deserves the serious consideration of the teachers and officers of our 
Pharmacal Colleges and Associations, and all those who have the- 
good of the profession at heart. We fear that the general application 
of titles as appendages to the individual names of our graduates, will 
soon bring the degrees into such cotnftton use as to destroy their real 
merit and honorable worth. 

What we consider a serious mistake, has been committed by two- 
of the younger teaching schools of pharmacy, in departing from the 
honored and expressive title of Graduate in Pharmacy, for the 
high sounding but meaningless " Doctor of Pharmacy." 

Thus already -we have an example of the fruit of this evil, which 
illustrates what we consider a part of the approaching danger to the 
future progress of our profession in this country. 

Whenever the question of money making enters the field, in the 
education of our students, then the good work of elevating the pro- 
fession in this direction will cease ; Colleges of Pharmacy will become 
the private enterprises of Tom, Dick, and Harry, who will associate 
themselves, get a charter as a teaching College of Pharmacy, call 
themselves professors, and grind out in their respective " grist-mills '* 
graduates, masters or doctors, or confer any other title they may see 
fit to adopt, or which will command the best price. It will become a 
regular trafic in pharmacal titles, and the holders will be as numerous 
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as locusts in Egypt. The public is not qualified to select the true and 
deserved title from the spurious and unearned, and the standing of the 
whole profession will be lowered in the estimation of the people. We 
have yet to see the advantages of these useless uppendages to our 
names, they certainly do not add one iota to oar stock of knowledge, 
and certainly are not sought by the really meritorious, who care 
nothing for the ornament of a letter or two attached to the name. To 
those who may be somewhat imbued with the recently developed 
American desire for rank and titles, we say that although we do not 
wish them to hide their light under a bushel, we do advise them to 
study the inodest life and doings of the Father of American pharm- 
acy, {the late Professor Procter), and strive to follow the precepts and 
example he has left us; certainly no title would have made him 
greater in the estimation in which he was held. Numerous as ivere the 
titles conferred upon him for his great labor and achievements 
in the cause of science, yet to him none was more acceptable 
than plain Mister Procter. 

Tne remedy we suggest is that the teaching colleges who adhere 
to the old degree of graduate" in pharmacy, form for themselves a 
strong and close union, agreeing not to recognize the course of 
instruction or the title conferred by the deviating schools, and use their 
combined influence that the diploma shall not be recognized in the 
states where pharmacal laws have been enacted, and where examining 
boards of pharmacy exist. This non-recognition would cause them 
to conform more readily than any other method of coercion that we 
can think of. 

A feature we have frequently been tempted to call attention to, is 
the use of titles at our meetings. At these gatherings 'we meet as 
-equals, we are members of an association which requires as a qualifi- 
cation that we be pharmacists. Therefore our titles, if we possess 
any, are foreign to the organization, and it is certainly not the place 
for their exhibition. Professors in colleges do not attend these meet- 
ings to give instruction in the rudiments of their respective branches, 
nor do M. D's attend to give information regarding the practice of 
medicine, or Ph. D's or Phar. D's to give a public exhibition of their 
respective philosophy, but we come together as pharmacists, to give 
.and receive the experience and thoughts of each other on matters per- 
taining to our profession. We do not say this, to give offence to those 
-who use these titles on such occasions, for we have been guilty of this 
■same transgression, it is to call attention to the fact that in making this 
distinction in our meetings, and in the publication of our proceedings 
regarding persons, we coinnit an error. 

We have frequently heard it said that the organization is managed 
by a few doctors and professors, and that others do not care to take 
anypart in the discussions at these meetings. This is a feature which 
injures our usefulness as an association and should be done away with. 
We as Americans should be the last to assume rank and titles, for it 
is opposed to the spirit of the constitution of the country we live in. 
We find no fault with the use of these titles in their proper place, 
Ihe student should certainly have a feeling of deference to'ward his 
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teacher, the patient for his medical advisor, but it is not in good taste 
to make a distinction in a professional assembly, and it is not necessary 
to use any other title in our meetings than the common one of Mis- 
ter, whi9h simple title we must confess is getting unusual in this great 
country of professed equals. Since the close of our late war so many 
generals, c<Monels and captains cross our vision, that we may be forced 
to admit the necessity of using civil titles to keep pace with them, but 
for the present we leave the race to those, who have more fancy for 
such attachments, preferring not to advertise in this manner the fact of 
cur graduation, for fear it might not otherwise be imagined. 

" The man of independent mind. 
He looks and laughs at a' that. 

The pith o' sense and pride o' worth, 
Are higher ranks than all that." 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

We have received the following communication which is pub- 
lished verbatim et literatim. 
"Dkar Sir: 

We write simply to say, that, the article which has appeared in 
the "Pharmacist, of a pretended analasys of the " lodo-Bromide of 
Calcium Comp.," so far as it ma}' be intended to apply to us, is a 
fraud, and, inasmuch, as the different German yoUmals do not 
appear to agree in their statements concerning the same, it has a very 
suspicious look, to say the least. Having never sent any abroad, or 
had any correspondence concerning it. We are unable to account for it. 

In due time we hope to be in possession of all the facts which we 
shall publish. Truly, 

TiLDEN & Co." 

New Lebanon, N. Y.,June 13, 1874. 

We published in the June number of the Pharmacist, a copy of 
an analysis, (not an analasys), of a preparation called lodo-Bromide 
of Calcium Comp., and have attempted to make an " analasys " 
■of the above letter, which seems to have some reference thereto. It 
was somewhat difficult to detect the therapeutical significance of the 
-comp., but infinitely more so to arrive at the grammatical significance 
of this letter. 

The writer tells us " we write simply," etc., well it might be sim- 
ple to a Champollion or a Niebuhr,but to us dark as a Sphynx's riddle. 

But of what does he " write simply," here it is, " of the article 
which has appeared in the Pharmacist of a pretended analasys." 
Now, afier some years of practical experience as an analytical chem- 
ist, we have yet to learn what part of an analysis " the article " is. It 
certainly must be an indefinite article. However, upon reading the 
text again, we discover that this is " the article of a pretended anala- 
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sys," which carries the whole subject entirely beyond our reach, for 
we don't know what an " analasys " may be, and hence we give it up. 
Further, we are gravely assured by the writer, that " so far as it may 
be intended to apply to us, is a fraud," leaving us thus hopelessly in 
doubt which is the fraud, the article, the ■' analasys," the Comp., or 
the writer. 

Again he thinks " it " has a suspicious look, " it " certainly has, 
but we are not clear whether his "it" and our " it," ov the " it "of the 
German chemist be the same " it " or not. However, we will concede 
this point to him, and admit that the whole subject connected with 
lodo-Bromide of Calcium Comp., has a suspicious look. 

In publishing " the article" the Pharmacist had no intention of 
"applying it" to any one, therefore no "suspicion" can apply to us. 

Paris, June 9th, 1874. 
To the Editor of The Pharmacist: 

The number for January, 1873, of The Pharmacist, (page 14) 
contained an article titled "-^ Preparations of Phosphorus, by Dr. 
Sam'l R. Percy, of which I claim the entire priority. Some six ye ars 
ago I described in full, all that relates to phosphoretted oil, and the 
substances which hinder its phosphorization, etc.: [^Journal de Phar- 
macic ei de chetnie, ^ series, vol. viii, page ■3^'j ; vol. ix, page 13 and 
04, and vol, xi, page 401.) In these essays I demonstrated the pecu- 
liar influence upon oil of Sweet Almonds by the elevated temperature 
of 220° to 350 C. for the preparation of phosphoretted oil. 

For several years, there existed in my laboratory in tha Necker- . 
Hospital, and in the cabinet of the Superior School ot Pharmacy of 
Pans, a number of balloons (of Glass) of phosphoretted oil, some of 
which contain oil prepared with ordinary oil of Sweet Almonds, and 
others with the same oil of Sweet Almonds, but heated to 220° — 250° 
C. Those which have been prepared without any increase ot tem- 
perature have become red, in consequence of the transformation of the 
ordinary Phosphorus into red or the amoiphous kind; whereas, when 
the oil is heated before the solution of the phosphorus is effected, a pro- 
duct is obtained which is not changed by light, if protected from con- 
tact with the atmosphere. I have also described phosphoretted Co- 
coa-Butter. The " formulary " of the French Military Hospital has 
adopted my process, and no one in France has contested the priority 
of my investigations upon this subject. 

I mailed to your address several of my essays on Phosphoretted 
Oil, the first part of which was probably lost "en route," for it does 
not appear in the acknowledgement of "books received" in the May 
number of the Pharmacist. When you receive the copy I have 
forwarded to vou, you will at once be convinced that the pretended 
labor of Dr. Percy upon this subject is a copy of my memoire, the 
only difference being that the Centigrade degrees of temperature have 
been changed to that of Fahrenheit! 

There circulates in foreign journals a process tor dissolving Ben- 
zoate of Iron in oils, which is credited to Mr. Sodin. How much 
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claim he has to this is readily seen by the action of the societi^ de 
Pharmacie, by whom his claim was investigated with the following 
result: " Mr. Mayet, in the name of the committee appointed to ex- 
amine a reclamation of priority by Mr. Sodin concerning the solubil- 
ity of Benzoate of Iron in Oils, reports: that this assumption has no 
claim of priority, the fact having been made known and published in 
1S68 by Mr. M^hu, while Mr, Sodin announced it in 1871. {Jour- 
nal de Pharmicie el de chemie, 1872, 4 series vol. xvi. pcige 444.) 
Yours very trulv, 

"C. MEHU, 
Pharmacien de I'hospital Necker i Paris. 



Editor of the Pharmacist : 

I am reluctant to suggest anything that might induce any one to 
add a jot or tittle to an already glutted pharmacy, unless it should be 
something which has peculiar merit, and has never before formed a 
part of the materia medtca. But in view of the fact that physicians 
everywhere are more and more growing into the habit of prescribing 
the active principles of drugs, it seems to me that a more eligible form 
of administering them might be adopted than the present one. I sub- 
mit in reference to those active principles I am about to mention, that 
the present form of elixir, pill, etc., are not the safest that could t>e 
devised, if indeed they can be regarded safe at all. I submit, also, 
that under ordinary circumstances, under the pressure of business 
(miscellaneous), with scales and apparatus of varying accuracy, clerks 
of varying competency, such active agents as strychnine, arsenic, aco- 
nitine, atropine, antimony, bichloride of mercury, scammonine, jala- 
pine, cantharadin, etc., cannot be safely dispensed extemporaneously; 
hence, I would have these agents carefully prepared and constantly 
on hand in the form of powder, combined with a suitable excipient 
like sugar of milk, triturated and intermixed by machinery with scru- 
pulous precision. I would further recommend that the French deci- 
mal weights and measures be used, that a grain of the prepared pow- 
der may contain one-tenth, one-twentieth, one-iiftieth, one-hun- 
dredth, and even one- thousandth or less, (^for infants for example), of 
these agents. At some future time, if desired, I will give more fully 
my reasons for desiring to see these new preparations on the dispens- 
ing shelves. 

Very Truly Yours, 

Chicago. JAMES I. TUCKER, M. D. 

[We approve of the element of safety, as contained in the sugges- 
tions of our medical correspondent, but we think the same result might 
be obtained if the physician were to prescribe these active agents in a 
dilute form as recommended, thereby saving the apothecary the addi- 
tion of one more class of remedies to his already overburdened shelves. 
We shall be pleased to hear the Doctor's argument in favor of the 
proposition. — E d.] 
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ON ADULTERATIONS AND SOPHISTICATIONS. 

At the meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association held 
at Baltimore, in September, 1873, the Committee on Adulterations 
and Sophistications presented their report, which is now in the hands 
of the members of trie Association. The facts which the Committee 
have brought forward are, it is to be feared, but a bare outline of the 
fraudulent practices prevailing both at home and abroad, and the 
report' itself is not at all commensurate with the labor bestowed on 
the collection of facts, which were mostly derived from published 
papers and from information which the members of the Committee 
were enabled to gather in person. 

The subject however is one, in which each member of the Associ- 
ation should personally feel a deep interest, and to which all should • 
contribute. The varied degrees of supply and demand in different 
sections of our country produce a corresponding variation in frauds, 
and it is only by combined energy that anything fruitful can be accom- 
plished. As it is of the utmost importance, that all deceptions be 
exposed and information thereof be disseminated as soon and as far as 
possible, each member should be on the look-out for facts, and trans- 
mit the same at once to the Committee. It is hoped that not only 
the members of the Association, but all others interested in the good 
work ^vill respond to this call and lend their aid. 

The subjects to which your especial attention is drawn are the fol- 
lowing : Chemicals, Pharmaceutical preparations., Crude Drug's^ 
Dyestuffs, Paints, Oils, <&c., dc. Articles of food and drink. Miscel- 
laneous articles. 

Communications on the subject, (if possible accompanied with 
samples), are requested to be addressed to the Chairman of the under- 
signed Committee. Respectfully, 

Charles Rice, Bellevue Hospital, New York City, Chairman; 
Emil Scheffer, 115 E. Market St., Louisville, Ky.; T. N. Jamie- 
soN, 612 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, 111. 



We have received the following pamphlet from the author : 
On Q_xy phenyl sulphurous Acids, and on the Oxyphenylsulphites. 

A Thesis for obtaining the diploma of pharmacist of the first class. 
Presented and detended February, 1874, by Octave Goudard, Livry, 
(Seine-et-Oise), France. 

CEMENT FOR LEATHER. 

Pure Gutta-percha, 5 drams. 

Bisulphide of Carbon, 4 ounces. 

Cut the gutta-percha into very thin strips by means of a wet knife 
or scissors, and put into a well stopped bottle together with the bisul- 
phide of carbon, and agitate frequently until dissolved. 

This is used extensively in patching boots and shoes, as it malfes 
an almost invisible patch. 
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CHICAGO, AUGUST, 1874. 



PHARMACAL ITEMS. 

BY ALBERT C. WEHRLI. 

The want of iiniformity 111 the containers, and labels of chemicals 
and pharmacals furnished by the manufacturer, has appeared to the 
writer as a great impediment to the pharmacist in compound- 
ing prescriptions. When placed upon the shelves of the apothecary, 
they present an appearance by no means in keeping with the general 
regularity of the place. It is an objection which all the care and atten- 
tion of the pharmacist possible to bestow cannot eradicate. If done at 
all it must be by appealing directly to the manufacturers themselves — 
in whom the power lies. 

For if containers are furnished at all, why could not a more uni- 
form style be adopted, which, if not benefitting them pecuniarily, 
would at least afford them the satisfaction that their goods are packed 
and labeled in a'manner most convenient to be handled, and which 
will be sure to be appreciated. The many different styles of manu- 
facturer's labels, is one of the chief causes of annoyance in selecting a 
desirable container. Were they all labeled in a uniform manner, as, 
for instance, the Latin officinal name first, then the English officinal 
name following, much would be done toward lessening this inconven- 
ience which even the most thorough sometimes experience. 

But especially would this be a help to the begmner in pharmacy, 
who is often puzzled to kno'w where to find an ingredient upon which 
he is reading or otherwise interested in. The advantage of having 
both Latin and English names is obvious, as both could be consulted, 
thus forming a double assurance against any error which otherwise 
might occur. The present custom of blowing their monograms in 
their bottles is detrimental to the interests of the pharmacist, as, if 
they were without this feature, they could be utilized in dispensing 
liniments, etc., disposing of them at a small price they might be the 
means of averting the injured feeling which ofien exists in the mind 
of the customer, who often pays more for the bottle than for the 
contents. 
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The objection might be raiseil that in doing away with the mono- 
grams, room would be given for spurious imitations, which would 
otherwise be less liable to exist. But this difficulty might be met bv 
impressing the requisite eharactere on tin or other foil securely fast- 
ened over the cork cut even ivlth the Hp of the bottle. The old style 
of impressing on wax is objectionable from the fact that particles of 
wax are liable to fall into the bottle in removi.ig the cork. 

The simple sealing of the tops of corlts by pharmacists has an 
attractive appearance, though the impression is often spoiled by the 
seal adhering to the wax, which tendency can be removed by rubbing 
the seal on an oily sncface. 

It may not be out of place in this connection to mention a few 
lacts for which the pharmacist himself is more accountable. Promi- 
Hcnt among these are the stock labels, which might be greatly 
iniproved upon, for instance, Ammonia is ofien labeled Sfirits of 
Hartshorn and Compound Spirit of Ether, Hoffman's Drops, and 
many others equally as inappropriate. 

It should be the duty of every pharmacist to familiarize his pat- 
rons, as far as in his power, with tne true nature of what they are 
receiving, and which should take the place of that selfish spirit so 
often evinced for fe.u" some one might benefit liy it. 

If in times past our best and ablest men had been otherwise than 
fiberal minded, pharmacy would not be to-day what it is — a 
fcenefit to all mankind. 

The prescription bottles of a well regulated pharmacy would be 
near perfection, if it were not for their capacity often amounting to two 
drachms more than required, which makes it impracticable to measure 
directly into them. 

Every time it is done a loss is sustained, which if computed, would 
in time, show an amazing amount. Pharmacists would do well to 
other reason than theii" own personal 



SUPERNUMERARY PREPARATIONS. 

BY ADOLF G. VOGEI.EK. 

" I would have the more powerful agent combined with a suitable 
excipient in a certain proportion and thus prepared kept constantly on 
hand by druggists," says Dr. J; I. Tucker, m the Pharmacist for 
July. No! No! have mercy upon the already glutted pharmacy, we 
don't want any more! or must we per force suffer according to the 
maxim: "to nim that hath shall be given?" The over-burdened 
shelves will bear no more. 

The surmise in lieu of argument, as to scales, clerks, etc., will need 
considerable support in order to become tenable. What has become 
of our scales that they henceforth refuse to indicate a quarter of a 
grain, or an eighth, sufKciently tiiorrect for practical purposes? or 
where are the clerks (assistants) who cannot accurately weigh that 
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amount? Are butcher's balances employed and blacksmiths stationed 
behind them ? 

Reduce the multiplicity of galenical preparations! Such is the 
universal cry, and undoubtedly every pharmacist looked forward to 
our last revision of the pharmacoptsia for fulfillment of this long- 
cherished desire. But, alas! in vain. Not only have all superfluous 
combinations been retained, but the number of preparations has been 
augmented by almost a hundred. At such a rate, imagine what after 
the lapse of half a century, will our codex look like? I do pity the 
student of that period I 

On the members of the healing profession it would but reflect 
credit, if they could emancipate themselves from all fogyism and try 
to be original, not relying on mixtures concocted 4000 — 5000 years 
ngo by some asclepiadically inclined sheep-herder or horoskopicold. 
Why do physicians direct such mixtures as the following to be dis- 
pensed? viz.: hive syrup, paregoric, arom. syrup of rhubarb, of each 
a suitable quantity, mix. But a very limited number have any knowl- 
edge of the composition of the above, certainly as far as proportions 
are concerned. With the array of tinctures, fluid extracts and proxi- 
mate principles at our disposal, why not put them to use ? Are practi- 
tioners so deficient as to require " authorities?" Of course not. But 
it is so convenient; they must not bother with calculating doses — but 
to have A., B. and C, manufacturers of those nostrums that lay claim to 
the absurd title of " elegant pharmacy," prepare the concoctions for 
them, thereby relieving them of all necessary brain work in the treat- 
ment of disease. 

In this place I may be allowed to consider the abominable habit of 
numerous physicians of prescribing remedies either in a very concen- 
trated or diminutive form. Why must 60 grains of quinine be given 
in one ounce mixture? The cause for such practice as mentioned 
above, may pKissibly be sought in a desire on part of the doctors to 
have their patients procure their medicines at a reduced figure, 
therebv to gain a reputation to that effect amongst their patrons. 

Returning to our question, let us particularize a little, following 
the pharmacopceia as vve advance. 

There are the decoctions. With a very few exceptions all could 
and should be discarded. Let a simple rule be established that to 
make a decoction, boiling must be continued for fifteen minutes, unless 
otherwise stated, the physician establishing proportions, and one-half 
the formulas become superfluous. The compound decoction of sarsa* 
parilla especially is for several obvious reasons a most ridiculous 
appendage; the fluid extracts of sarsaparilla and mezereon, why not 
turn them to account. 

Further on we encounter compound fluid extract of sarsaparilla. 
Indeed, it is difficult to percive on what grounds such a preparation 
has been retained, as Avell as ihe fluid extract of senna and spigelia. 
They are mere place fillers. 

The newly introduced class of glycerites may be passed with the 
remark, that they do not seem to have been exactly demanded. 

Next in order come infusions. Physicians ought to know whether 
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a cold or warm extract is desirable. Then by fixing upon a warm 
infusion to be made by maceration for two hours in a covered vessel, 
and a cold infusion Dy simple percolation. But few of this class 
remain, the utility of ivhich again js questionable, they appearing only 
extremely seldom on prescriptions. 

Under the caption of mixtures., the compound mixture of licorice 
I'eQects strongly on the skill of medical men, and it is difRcult to tell 
why the expensive mixture of citrate of potassium must be a concom- 
itant of a solution of the same name. 

From the list of ////^ a large number of formulas might well be 
■ejected without serious loss to anybody. 

Powder of aloes and canella; of jalap compound, and of rhubarb 
■compound, could be prescribed ex tempore. 

Now in regard to suppositories I consider their introduction a 
nuisance. What pharmacist keeps them already made, or what pecul- 
iarity is there about any of them which would forbid thdr being pre- 
pared extemporaneously? General information as to size and nature 
of CKcipient might be in place, the balance to be left to prescriber and 
■dispenser. 

The respective fluid extracts combined with M. D.'s brain-action, 
and some simple or other kind of syrup, can most easily be made to 
replace the eminently effective (?) compound syrup of sarsaparilla. 

Tincture of rhubarb and senna also is under ban. 

Lastly, but not the less deservedly, to come under censure, we find 
the medicated wines. The excuse for their existence given in Wood's 
dispensatory I consider very weak. " Wine as a menstruum is advan- 
tageous because of its extracting some substances insoluble in pure 
water, and having a tendency to resist spontaneous change, besides 
being less stimulating than proof spirit, as also possessing superior 
solving power on account of minute portions of vegetable acids being 
present." Well, it would be very interesting to find out if a mixture, 
consisting of one part of deodorized alcohol, 4-5 parts of water with 
ja little sugar and citric acid, will possess properties, pharmaceutical or 
therapeutical, in any manner different from " wine " as bought in an 
American market; or, if trulv natural wines are considered therapeu- 
tically preferable to alcoholic menstruums, then why not have the 
jipplication of wine extended to a much greater number of prepa- 
Tations? 

Chicago, July, 1874. 



" Polyhistor," (Hans M. Wilder), writing to the Druggists^ Cir- 
■cular, gives the following practical suggestions on this important 
topic : 

" I propose the following, which would occasion very little, if any, 
Jrouble: 

I. Put all poisonous alkaloids (excepting morphia) on one of the 
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topmost shelves, behind the shop-jars or bottles. In this way they 
will not disfigure the store, being always in small bottles, and the top- 
most shelf being generally quite high. It is easy to understand that 
none of those alkaloids can be given by mistake, since you have the 
trouble of using your step-ladder or a' chair to get hold of them, 
trouble enough to set you a thinking what you are going to do (most 
mistakes arising from being half asleep, so to speak). 

2. Do not keep any shop bottles with glass labels for poisons, but 
keep them in their original package. This prevents them from being 
kept in line with the remainder of the bottles, and does away with 
one source of mistakes. 

3. Keep morphia on the top shelf of the prescription counter, and 
quinine on the bottom shelf; their original packages suggest this 
arrangement. Arsenic to be kept under the counter, and corrosive 
sublimate best with the poisonous alkaloids; if the latter be considered 
too much trouble, then put it on one of the prescription counter 
shelves {say among the extracts), but not next to calomel. 

4. In conclusion, I must beg my very young colleagues to keep in 
mind, that no physician intends to prescribe morphia or strychnia or 
atropia, etc., in, say, five to ten grain, or half-drachm doses, or any 
other unusual quantity, however sure you may seem to be that you 
read aright. Make out a list of all poisonous substances and write 
opposite the maximum dose (jou can find it in Wood & Bache, or in 
Parrish); learn this list by heart, or, better still, paste it on one of the 
uprights of your prescription counter, so as always to have it before 
your eyes. When you are in doubt ask your superior, but do not try 
to guess; as you grow older you will be more able to rely on your 
own judgment. There is no shame in not knowing or recollecting 
everything. 

5. It is in general well enough to do things quickly, but in a drug 
store give yourself sufficient time to ascertain that you have got hold 
of the right bottle before you weigh or measure out; and, when you 
replace said bottle on the shelf, give another look at the label, how. 
ever morally sure you may feel that you have made no mistake. Let 
this, twice looking at the label, become a habit with you. 

6. Do not put together two or more drugs or preparations that 
look pretty much alike. For instance : do not ^ut oxalic acid next to 
granulated potass, nitr, or ammonia murias; neither put aq. ammonia 
next to any of the medicated waters, spirit, tether, co. or spirit, aether, 
nitros. etc. 

The rule will then be to put all dangerous drugs or preparations 
between two dissimilar ones. The liability of taking hold of the 
wrong bottle will thus be much diminished. By the way, it would 
not be a bad plan to arrange all the bottles according to the last rule. 
Many disagreeable mistakes may in this way be avoided; for exam- 
ple, to give spir. menth. pip. for spir. limonis, or pulv. cubebee for 
pulv. extr. glycyrrhizEE, etc. 

You will perhaps say, that no ordinarily careful pharmacist will 
happen to make such blunders; that is so, hut if you only knew how 
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much in a double-quick hurry my young colleagues generally are, you 
■will not deem tae above rule much amiss. 

I think iJiese six rules wilt he of greater service than using bottles- 
with rough exterior, or otherwise marked." 



CORTEX RHAMNI FRANGUL^. 

BY JOSEPH INCE. 

I hold it strictly within the province of a pharmacist to make him- 
self acquainted with, and to communicate to others the therapeutical 
characteristics of a drug, or the medicinal value of any substance in 
Materia Medica. Were this not the case, one-half of the papers, 
annually contributed would be excluded, and medicine, as much a» 
pharmacy,' would suffer. 

It is not for us to attempt the treatment of disease, but surely it is 
not w^andering beyond -our sphere to recommend and advocate the use 
of such remedies, whether new or old, which both observation and 
experience have proved of service. 

Knowing then from recent investigations that the Rhamnus Fran- 
gula bids fair to be a valuable addition to our list of purgatives, I 
venture to bring before the notice of the reader what is at present 
known respecting its introduction, its history, and its remedial appli- 
cation. ' 

The Rhamnus catharticus has long enjoyed a popular reputation : 
the botanical difference between that and the Alder Buckthorn (Fran- 
gula^ is pointed out by Bentham, who describes the latter as grow- 
ing in hedges and bushy places throughout Europe and Russian Asia, 
except the extreme north. In Britain rather more frequent than the 
common Rhamnus, but still rare in Scotland. Flowers in the* spring 
or early summer. An elaborate analysis of the two barks is given by 
JM. Gerber {Pharm. Joum., vol. ix., p. 537, Old Series) and com- 
mented on by M, Binswanger. The inference drawn from the results 
obtained was that on the peculiar nature of the bitter wurter depended 
the variation in medical efficacy. 

That, contained in R. Frangula was more of the nature of resinous 
than of extractive matter, and was very soluble in cold alcohol. The 
bitter matter of R. catharticus was crystallisable, soluble with diffi- 
culty in alcohol, but very readily in water; the taste also differed from 
that of R. Frangula, being not disagreeable, but purely bitter. 

The first memorandum on Rhamnus Frangula is a note from Mr. 
George Mennie, of Plymouth, who recommends it as an aperient 
(Am-U 7, 1S43), When Mr. H. Baildon made some brief remarks 
on Rhamnus Frangula, at Edinburgh, his suggestions, being very 
short, did not excite particut^ interest, but to that gentleman is- 
entirely due the introduction of this bark. A Dutch friend, Mr. Baru- 
chson, sent a small sample to Scotland for examination. Senna we 
. well know, and children better, and it was claimed for the new aper- 
ient that it would act as an efficient purgative without the griping and 
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nauseous qualities of that unhappy Alexandrian leaf. In Holland it 
was in constant use, being there prepared simply as a decoction. The 
formula was: — 

Cort. Rhamni Frangula;, 3 iv. 

Aqua; Oj., decoque ad Oss. 

Dose : Two or three table spoonfuls for an adult, night and morn- 
ing, occasionally. 

I have tried it in that form with admirable success; but seeing that 
in private families few are sufficiently skilful to make an accurate 
decoction, and that in aristocratic circles none will take the trouble, I 
recommended a proof spirit tincture, but was anticipated by Mr. 
Giles, who proposed a liquor, the production of which was further 
improved by Mr. Baildon, One precaution, however, must be borne 
in mind. There are two classes of bark, the one obtained irom trees 
of older growth, or from the thick part of the trunk; the other, "the 
bark of the younger trunks and the larger branches of the indigenous 
shrub, gathered in the spring." This description is taken from the 
" Pharmacopoeia Germanica," and it is this latter variety that should 
alone be used. I have permission to quote the formula to which ref- 
erence has just been made. 

Liquor Rhamni Frangulffi. 
[Black Alder.] 
B Cort. Rhamni Frang, 60 ozs. 
Exhaust by decoction (more Giles) and reduce to 320 fluid ounces. 
Add — Rectified spirit, 80 ozs. 
Product, 20 pints. 

Mr. Giles's pr.ocess will be found in the " Year Book, 1873," p. 
258. Its object is " to effect the exhaustion of a drug with the mini- 
mum volume of solvent by submitting it to successive contact with 
fresh portions of the menstruum." 

Proceeding in this manner, the reduction is effected by careful 
evaporation in a water-bath to a suitable consistence. Mr. Baildon 
uses the same proportions, but prepares his concentrated decoction t« 
■vacuo, and then adds the rectified spirit. The liquor is exactly three 
times the strength of the ordinary decoction. 

It is hardly needful to observe that the establishment of a non- 
drastic purgative in our Materia Medica would be a boon of no sec- 
ondary order. Numerous experiments, medically conducted, have 
been initiated, and with satisfactory result. 

Mr. Baildon would deprecate any remarks bordering on the nature 
of advertisement, and, therefore, confirmatory private evidence, how- 
ever flattering, must be withdrawn. I hold in my possession, how- 
ever, a report on the aperient qualities of Rhamnus Frangula, drawn 
up with minute accuracy, which woiild show that, at least, in some 
instances, the liquor Rhamni has proved marvellously effective. 

The dose of liquor Rhamni Frangula is one dessert or table spoon- 
ful, in a wineglass of water, night and morning as required. For 
children, in whose case its use is specially indicated, one teaspoonful 
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occasionally in a little water. When the time comes for a new Ad- 
dendum, I would venture respectfully to suggest that this bark, and 
the intrinsic value claimed on its behalf, should receive the attention 
of the Medical Council. It has mfede its way without adventitious aid, 
and already has been accepted as a safe, pleasant, and efficient purga* 
live. — Chemist and Druggist, 



THE PURITY OF DRUGS AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS. 

BY THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 

The case reported in last week's Journal, of prosecution for the- 
sale of adulterated scammony, and the letter of Mr. Urwick in the 
present number, as well as some other instances that have recently 
been made public, all tend to impress iipon the retail dealers in drugs 
the responsibility of their business. They also tend to suggest to 
retailers the indispensable necessity of exercising considerable caution 
in regard to the quality and purity of the drugs and preparations 
which they sell, so as to protect themselves from the consequences of 
prosecution under the Adulteration Act. 

On a recent occasion, both Mr. Horner and Mr. Hodgkinson, in 
giving evidence before the Select Committee on the Adulteration 
Act, expressed a decided opinion that the wholesale dealers in drugs 
and pharmaceutical preparations, exercised a protective influence in 
favor of retailers. According to their view, the practice of the 
wholesale dealer is to take care that only drugs of unquestionable 
quality are supplied to those who require it. They also stated, quite 
ae decidedly, that there was no difficulty in obtaining- drugs and prep- 
arations of good quality — that is a fact it was wholly a matter of 
price, and for those ^vho demand it, there would be no hesitation in 
guaranteeing the articles supplied, 

As an ilhistration of the necessity of exercising caution in pur- 
chasing pharmaceutical articles, I will mention an instance that 
recently came under my own observation, A manufacturer of citrate 
of iron and quinine was offered what appeared to be an excellent sam- 
ple of sulphate of quinine, at a price much below that now ruling for 
either the English or foreign makes of this article. It was the pro- 
duce of a well-known Continental maker, and ^vas offered by a house 
of unquestionable respectability acting for him in England, The rea- 
son given for the low price, and for not selling the salt in bottles, with 
the maker's label was a very plausible one, that it contained " a very- 
trifling per centage of chinchonidine." By accident, the sample came 
into my hands, and on analysis I found it to consist of 

Sulphate of chinchonidine, 60 per cent. 

Sulphate of quinine, 40 per cent. 

Assuming that the 2000 ounces of this article offered for sale had 
been purchased, without further inquiry, and converted into citrate of 
iron and quinine ( f ), it does not Require much power of imagination 
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to appreciate the possible consequences that might have ensued if 
some of that preparation had found its way into the hands of a com- 
petent public analyst; or to perceive what damage and discredit 
might have fallen upon the manufacturer and dispensers who had 
made and employed it, — London Pharm. yournal. 



SPANISH FLIES. 



Only two insects are now admitted into our Pharmacopceia, 
namely, Spanish Fly (Canlharis vesicatoriaj, and the Cochineal 
insect (Cacus Cacti). The name Spanish Fly is not exactly correct; 
■strictly speaking, it is beetle, and even " Spanish Beetle" would be 
scarcely accurate, for though it was formerly procured almost exclu- 
sively from Spain and Italy, it is now chiefly obtained from St. Peters- 
burgh and Sicily,— not because we are unable to secure a supply from 
Spain, but because the Russian insect is much more valuable. It 
would be difBcuIt, perhaps, to detect a sample from Russia if placed 
by the side of a Spanish specimen, so far as external appearance is 
concerned, but it is a stubborn fact that the drug brolters show strong 
preierence for the parcels from St. Petersburgh to those from the 
south of Europe. The insect is found, though sparingly, in the south 
of France, and English invalids, who spend the summer at Mont- 
pelier, often find a specimen when passing through the stoney and 
rough olive yards. It may surprise some readers to hear that it is 
also an English insect; nevertheless this is the fact, although it is so 
rare and is met with so seldom that it cannot be made serviceable. 
Suffolk is a paradise to the enthusiastic entomologist, for, he there 
meets with many exceedingly rare specimens for his cabinet, and in 



the summer and autumn of the year 1837 "" immense quantity of the 
cantharides appeared at Colchester, They are said to have literally 
«warmed on the ash trees in that neighborhood, so much ao that the 
trees were repeatedly beaten with long poles to rid them of the insect, 
which threatened to strip them of their foliage and thus destroy the 
trees. In the same year they abounded at Ipswich, as ^ell as in many 
other parts ot the country, and they were ^so reported in the Isle of 
Wight. A physician in the latter locality, evidently awake to his 
own interests, collected a quantity and used them in the place of the 
exotic specimens. We are not aware that they have ever been 
observed in any quantity since 1837, but it is well to bear this strange 
entomological freak in memory, so as to make it useful should it occur 
again. 

If the Spanish fly is looked at carefully it will be seen to bear a 
considerable resemblance, externally, to our common beetles, in the 
shape and formation of the wing cases, etc. It is placed in the large 
order called Coleoptera {he&tXe family), and in the family CaniharidtB: 
in this family 6very species, more or less, possesses blistering prop- 
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The generic name applied to this beetle is very old ; it was known 
to the ancients, in whose writings we first become conversant with it, 
although much obscurity hangs over it, and it is difiicult to tell exactly 
which family is intended. Pliny says, " Cantharides is produced bv a 
small grub, found more particularly in the spongy excrescences which 
grow in the stem of the dog rose, and stiH more abundantly in the 
ash," He is certainly in error about the insect on the rose bush, but 
* he one on the ash tree agrees with the place where the true Can- 
tharis is generally found. Our English children call the large red 
sponge-like excrescences on the dog-rose (Rosa caniva) " Robin red- 
breasts and pincushions." 

Royle states that the Greeks used a blistering insect, but it was 
distinguished by having yellowish bands running transversely across 
the elytra (wing cases) : this is not the true Cantharis. but a species 
of Mylabris, a Coleopterous insect closely allied to Cantharis. The 
officinal blistering fly has had almost as many generic names as a 
Spanish grandee. It was called Meloe by Linnaeus, Lytta by Fabri- 
cius: the name by which it is at present recognized by pharmacists 
( Cantharis) was given by Geoffrey. 

Their presence, when living, is said to be easly detected by the 
strong feetid odour which they exhale; so offensive is this odour in 
hot sultry weather that public walks and gardens are frequently 
deserted until they have disappeared. Little more than a week makes 
up the short span of their existence in the perfect or winged state. 

If slightly touched they feign death and fall to the earth : this 
habit is not unknown to the collectors. The odour exhaled from them 
is not only ofiensive, but it is stated to affect the eyes and cause ophth- 
almia in persons who collect them. In early morning the beetles are 
in a semi-torpid state, therefore it is the custom to spread cloths on 
the ground beneath the trees, and, having covered their faces and 
hands, proceed to beat the branches with long poles: they are then 
easily detached and fall on the cloths. To destroy them they are 
placed in large hair sieves over boiling vinegar: the vapour speedily 
destroys liff. Afterwards they are dried befoie being exported by 
exposing them on hurdles covered with paper, in a shady place. 

The American pharmacists use two other species of Cantharis, 
verfi.ll vesicant properties, namely, C. vit- 
former insect is commonly called the 
"Potato Fly;" it feeds on leguminous plants, such as peas and beans, 
and is described as having longitudinal yellow bands on the wing 
cases. In America it is esteemed in preference to C. vesicatoria. 

Cantharides are frequently purchased in this country by the retail 
chemist in a powdered state. They are not unfrequently adulterated 
with other insects before being exported. We have heard many com- 
plaints about powdered Cantharides not keeping long in stoclj. Some- 
times it becomes mouldy and almost inert: this is caused by being 
damped with water before being ground. Sometimes it is infested 
■with an insect, but this need never be the case if the chemist would 
take care ■when receiving any new stock to place small 'lumps of cam- 
phor in the jars, ond to keep it in tightly stoppered bottles. 
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The active principle — Cantharidine, C|sH,Oj — is a crystalline sub- 
stance, first discovered and named by Robiquet. It is white and glis- 
tening, and has a flat plate- like appearance: it easily fuses into a yel- 
lowish-looking oil, hut volatilizes at a high temperature. It is 
remarkable that both water and spirit will dissolve tt from the Can- 
tharides, but if first prepared or isolated it is then insoluble in either 
menstruum. It is an unpleasant chemical to experiment with, because 
of its injurious effects upon the eyes, causing great irritation and 
weakness. In a pure form so small a quantity as the one-hundredth 
part of a grain will raise a large blister on the human skin. Besides 
the active principle, a fatty matty matter, a greenish oil, anil several 
other distinct pioducts have been discovered in Cantharides. It may 
be observed that all the family (Cantharid^ contain both the green 
fatty or oily matter and Crntharidine in a larger or smaller quantity. 

There are other beetles, of the genus Meloe, closely allied to the 
true Cantkaris, known as " Oil Beetles," which also possess blistering 
properties. According to one of our entomological writers, these are 
sluggish, wingless beetles, having but small elytra. They are found 
in spring slowly crawling over buttercups, violets, etc., on heaths and 
commons. When handled they emit, from their legs principally, a 
peculiar greasy substance (yellow oil), from which circumstance they 
have acquired their popular name of oil beetles. This oily substance 
has been used for rheumatism and dropsy, and has also had the repu- 
tation of being a specific in hydrophobia. Dr. Leach states that Fred- 
erick the Great purchased the nostrum from the discoverer for a valu- 
able consideration, as a specific against the bite of a mad dog, and in 
1781 it was inserted in Sect, ii, p. 25 of the "Disp. Boruss. Brand." 
According to this publication, 25 of these insects preserved in honey, 
with two drams of powdered black ebony, one dram of Virginia 
snake root, one of lead filings, and 25 of fungus sorbi, are reduced to 
a very fine powder, which, with two ounces of theraca of Venice 
(and if needful with a little elder root), is formed into an electuary. 
This is one amongst the hundreds of other so-calletl specifics against 
hydrophcbia. — Chemist and Druggist. 



BV HENRY GIBBONS, M. D, 

That " people like to be humbugged," is a saying more practical 
t^an elegant ; and it is exemplified, more than in any other way, in 
the universal currency given to impostors and impostures that concern 
the public health. Physicians are often censurea for not taking more 
pains to separate the false from the true, the spurious from the genu- 
ine, in medicine and medical practice, so that people may discriminate 
between them. If the discrimination were made, it is not certain that 

* Utid before the CaUfoniLi Siau Medical Sociely ai the Annual Meeting, 
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the popular current would be turned in the right channel. There is 
no aouDt that many persons would be more attracted, as, indeed, they 
are already, by the meretricious trappings of charlatanry than by the 
more sober claims of science and truth. Whether for good or for 
evil, 1 propose, on the present occasion, to give utterance to some 
thoughts and observations bearing on this subject. 

A large proportion of the patent and secret medicines with which 
simple-minded people delight to experiment on their organs, have 
been stolen from the regular profession. A patient who believes that 
he has been cured by a certain prescription, grows enthusiastic in fai'or 
qf the remedy, and recommends it indiscriminately. It is surprising 
what multitudes of men and women will advise medicines and what 
multitudes will swallo^v them, on this primitive logic. One is re- 
minded by it of the saying of Franklin, that when he considered to 
what bad uses human reason is often applied,'^he was ready to wish 
.-that Providence had bestowed on man a sensible instinct in its stead. 
Popular therapeutics seldom rise above the standard of the historic 
quack, who discovered by experience that a salt herring would cure a 
Scotchman of a fever, but would kill a Frenchman. 

With better judgment and better opportunities, apothecaries some- 
times prostitute their office and beget nostrums. Behind the counter^ 
handling prescriptions, they have frequent means of ascertaining the 
effects of certain agents or combinations on certain diseases. Appro- 
priating to their own illegitimate purposes the knowledge thus pro- 
cured thi-ough the patients of the medical man who conftles to them 
his prescriptions, they add to the already prolific spawn of secret cure- 
alls. Thus they become not only prescribers but quacks and nostrum- 
mongers. At this moment the street cars of San Francisco exhibit 
posters offering a thousand dollars reward for a case of whooping 
cough which cannot be cured by a compound prepared by one of our 
apothecaries. 

. The only female apothecary I ever knew flourished in my native 
town in the State ot Delaware, when I was a lad. She was well 
educated for that day, and she educated herself still further by gather- 
ing from her customers all the information she could obtain as to the 
diseases which the prescriptions that they brought to her were de- 
signed for, and the effects. This information she recorded in a book 
kept for the purpose. Her ingenuity and industry were rewarded by 
a valuable clinical record, more complete and more practical, mosi 
likely, than any which were kept by the doctors who wrote the pre- 
scriptions. In this way she learned the art of prescribing. It so hap- 
pened that ray father, who was a physician, was in the habit of pre- 
scribing for the flatulent colic of mfants a mixture containing oil of 
anise, with magnesia or chalk. The female apothecary soon discov. 
ered the value of the preparation, and forthwith engaged in the man- 
ufacture and sale of it on her own account, announcing it as " Dr, 
Gibhons^s Colic Drops." My father detested quackery in all its 
phases, and I well remember his consternation when he discovered 
that his prescription had been converted into a nostrum and his name 
identified with it in this manner. 
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I may remark in passing that " Mrs, ■ Winslow's Soothing Syrup " 
owes much of its virtue to oil of anise, and that it is essentJmly a mix- 
ture of this oil with morphia — the latter in variable proportions, but 
in quantity sufficient to have proved fatal in a number of well-attested 
cases. In fact, " Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup " is one of the most 
dangerous nostrums in the market ; nevertheless it is sold by apothe- 
caries in general, and by some even placarded conspicuously in their 
windows ! 

The senior members of the profession will recollect a long string of 
" panaceas," " catholicons," pulmonic balsams, and so forth, commenc- 
ing with " Swaim's Panacea," about half a century ago. An ignorant 
book-binder in New York, who could not even write his name, con- 
tracted a disreputable disease, for which he was treated by Dr. Quack- 
enboss, then an old practioner in that city. He was cured by the aid 
of a preparation of sarsaparilla, similar to the Fiench Syrup de Qui- 
sinter, the formula for which the doctor kindly gave to his patient, 
that he might save expense by manufacturing it for himself. Swaim 
removed to Philadelphia, and conceived the idea of turning his per- 
sonal experience to profit. He made a quantity of the syrup and took 
it to the Pennsylvania Hospital, and asked permission to give it to some 
of the patients. The patients appeared to be benefited, and Swaim 
then requested Professors Chapman and Gibson, visiting physician 
and surgeon of the hospital, to give him their estimate of it in writing. 
This they did, thoughtlessly, after being apprized of the ingredients. 
Shortly afterwards " Svjaim's Panacea " came out in the newspapers 
in flaring capitals, with Che certificates of the two distinguished pro- 
fessors, which also headed a large pamphlet filled with certificates of 
wonderful cures performed by it. At once the nostrum was received 
into popular favor, and the sales of itsoon became enormous. It was 
even exported in large quantities to the West Indies, South America and 
Europe. Swaim, who had learned to write his name in order to 
affix it to his labels, made a splendid fortune, and built himself a pala- 
tial residence on Chestnut street. Both he and his distinguished 
endorsers have gone to their long rest — he exultant with triumph, the 
professors annoyed to the. last by chagrin. 

When I was a student, and a junior member of the Philadelphia 
Medical Society, a committee of that Society prepared and published 
an account of the quack medicines then in vogue. An analysis of 
Swaim's Panacea showed the presence of corrosive sublimate. About 
the same time a child died soon after taking a dose of " Panacea," ap- 
parently from poisoning. It was in evidence that Swaim had been m 
the practice of obtaining from an apothecary a large number of 
powders of corrosive sublimate, and the inference was that they were 
added to the bottles of medicine, and that the child who had taken the 
first dose from a bottle, had swallowed the quantity intended for the 
whole bottle. These things having been made public, Swaim went 
before a notary and swore that his medicine contained no mercury, 
and appended the declaration to his labels from that time onward. 

S^vaim had a son who was my class-mate in the dissecting-room. 
He was a youth of good parts and fond of study. Whether he grad- 
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uated or net, I am not informed. But his father's dtsign in giving 
him a medical education was to qualify him for greater efficiency in 
the panacea trade. The young man was accordingly diverted from 
the honorable pursuit of medical science, and buried ignominioiisly in 
the slough of quackery. 

Some thirty years ago there lived in the southern part of New 
Jersey a mechanic or laboring, man who suffered a long time from 
chronic diarrhiea. He was cured at last by a prescription obtained 
from a physician residing, I think, at Port Elizabeth. He removed to 
Philadelphia and transformed himself into a doctor more promptly 
and more economically even than doctors are wont to be made by the 
bastard manufactory of the man called Dr. Buchanan. And so " Dr. 
Jayne " and his " Carminative Balsam " had their birth. By the fool- 
ishness of advertising the Carminative Balsam became a success. The 
name of Jayne acquired value as capital in trade, and was used to give 
currency to vermifuges, expectorants, and other preparations. And 
thus did the obscure and ignorant farm-hand become a doctor and a 
millionaire, not so much by his brains as by the accident of a bowel 
complaint. 

if the charlatan be an ignoramus, he must employ some one to 
run the literary department — to write up advertisements and certifi- 
cates of cure. The imagination of an adroit liar is capable of supply- 
ing the certificates. These requite a professional varnish, however, 
and for this purpose it is customary to hire some thread-bare doctor — 
some child of genius and misfortune who has fallen by the wayside 
in the battle of life, and who sells his soul to save his body from 
starvation. 

The " natural bone-setters " are a curious variety of the human 
race. They possess by nature the gift of bone-setting, handed down 
from the seventh son of the seventh son, or some equally valid inher- 
itance. It was my good fortune, just after taking my degree in med- 
icine, to fall in with " Doctor Sweet," the great natural bone-setter of 
that period, and to enjoy a half day's clinic at his elbow. He had 
come all the way from Connecticut or New York, at the solicitation 
of some individuals of easy faith, to manipulate a lot of cripples in 
my native town; and T was glad of the opportunity to accompany 
him and witness his performances. 

The story was that Sweet, when a boy, developed a remarkable 
passion for twisting and manipulating the joints of domestic animals, 
and that he became expert in dislocating and replacing them. All the 
fowls, cats, dogs and pigs on his father's farm were the subjects of his 
daily experimentation — that is to say, of the exercise ot his special 
"gift." With this education and experience he turned his attention to 
the halt and lame of his own species, just as the Preissnitz inn-keeper, 
a few years later, after long training in the curing of sick horses, trans- 
terred his treatment to men and founded Hydropathy. In every 
trouble about the joints. Sweet perceived or imagined displacement of 
the bones. His treatment consisted essentially in manipulation, which 
was sometimes preceded by frictions with a stimulating liniment. He 
would undertake any thing, from a gouty toe to a carious hip; know- 
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pl«nly. Be tranquil, sir; your case U not desperate; but your blood 
IS full of spermatozoa. Let me show you the danger, sir. (Here the 
artist draws on paper two parallel lines to represent a bloodvessel, and 
pencils a number of eels wriggling along endwise.) Now, sir, as long 
as the animalcules swim endwise there is no difficulty. -They circu- 
late all about the body without injury. But let one of them get cross- 
wise, so. Don't yoii see the effect? — to obstruct the bloodvessel 
instantly? And then you drop dead, sir! This is one cause of so 
many sudden deaths. Becalm, sir; I don't wish to alarm you. But 
if you were to leave my office now, and some one were to come in 
presently and tell me that a man had fallen dead at the corner of 
Stockton street, I should know it was you," and so forth. " Well, 
doctor, can you cure me? and on what terms?" asks Mr. Shivers. 
" Certainly, sir, I have two methods. One is the more speedy, but 
very costly. It requires a medicine which is very expensive. It will cost 
you$5oo. The other is the more common method, and will coat $300." 
If the patient is sufficiently psychologized he pays down the money, 
if he has it. But if he begins to argue on finance, he is told to take 
time to consider, and to call again. The chances are largely in favor 
of his returning. In one instance the intended victim was on his way 
back with the money in his pocket, when he learned something that 
awakened his suspicion, and induced him to turn aside for the present 
and procure an examination of the urine by an honest professional 
man. The result was that the urine was found to be perfectly nor- 
mal in every respect. In another instance, a patient having discov- 
ered the fraud after paying an enormous fee, demanded that the char- 
latan should refund it, and enforced the application successfully by a 
demonstration not altogether professional. 

The Anatomical Museum is a foreign device, imported from Lon- 
don. It was first established in New York and Boston and then in 
San Francisco. When it was opened here, an attempt was made bv 
the late Dr. Coit and myself to have it suppressed as an indecent exhi- 
bition. The case was investigated in one of the courts, and the Jury 
was instructed to inspect it personally, by invitation of the proprietor. 
They were smitten by its charms, and reported it a school of virtue 
and of science; and it has been run from that day till now. It was 
not then known or suspected that it was merely a decoy for even 
worse purposes. The Boston branch was destroyed by the great fire 
in that city, and has been refused permission to rebuild, 

A few years ago a certain healer of disease came down upon us 
like a divine presence, his feet " scarcely deigning to tread the earth " 
— in fact refusing to do so for less than $50 a visit. He advertised in 
the newspapers to such an extent that it was rumored that some of 
them had entered into partnership with him. His certificates of cure 
have never been equaled bv any one save the man ivho calls himself 
Aborn. Van Ehrenburg'had a brilliant yet brief career, and his 
flight was in the night time. 

Our people have not forgotten the " King of Pain," who dashed 
through the State in a splendid vehicle with six white horses, scatter- 
ing like autumn leaves his adveitisements of aconite liniment, the \ ir- 
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tue of which he had grown acquainted with by some accident. His 
knowledge of the materia medico was bounded by this one artictcT 
but he was an expert card-player and invested in gambling the pro- 
ceeds of his speculation in human credulity. He traveled very fast 
and came to a miserable end through a greater " pain killer " than 
aconite. 

Every phase or special dispensation of quackery finds a given por- 
tion of the community susceptible to its specific virus; and its popu- 
larity endures until the supply of material is exhausted. The itiner- 
ant charlatan luxuriates in new localities, and when his failures and 
blunders multiplvi and his impostures are revealed, so as to over- 
shadow his certificates and pretensions, he folds up his tent and steals 
away in silence to other pastures. Some run their course swiflly like 
cholera and small pox, soon consuming the appropriate material; 
others become chronic and are disposed to domesticate themselves like 
the " seven years' itch," 

The types of the printer are made to do more pure, unadulterated 
falsehood, with a smaller portion of truth, in the service of quackery, 
than in any other department of their application. No person who 
embarks in the career of charlatanism, or who undertakes to push a 
nostrum, can have the least hope of success without first throwing 
away his conscience, and either at once by deliberate design, or slowly 
by insensible gradations, selling himself to the Father of Lies. 

Perhaps I should not have lefl the peaceful fields of medical 
enquiry to make this foray upon the bandits of society, were it not 
for a personal grievance. Some twelve or fifteen years ago an indi- 
vidual, somewhere in the mining region, dropped his pick and shovel, _ 
and came to this city to practice medicine. Plis medical education was 
accomplished whilst the earth was' making a single revolution on its 
axis. To-day he was John Fitzgibbon — to-morrow, " Doctor J. F. 
Gibbon;" and the transformation was rendered available by ornament- 
ing the walls, and casks, and boxes throughout the city, with a hand- 
bill displaying a photograph of Esculapius, and announcing " Doctor 
Gibbon's Dispensary," for the cure of a certain class of diseases. At 
the same time the newpapers of the Pacific coast were stocked with 
the same advertisement. As I had been in practice here since 1850, 
and had two brothers also practicing medicine in other parts of the 
State, the name was well known; and the imitation, in fact the 
assumption of it, was too-bare -faced an imposture to admit of doubt 
as to the motive. 

From that time to the present I have been the recipient, personally 
and by letter, of applications for " patent French safes," and for the 
means of producing abortion, and for the treatment of " weaknesses " 
and loathsome diseases, — applications made in the belief that I was 
the author of the filthy advertisements in question. Such things show 
how many persons there are in a community supposed to be intelli- 
gent, who are ignorant that the advertising of one s qualifications and 
cures is held to be dishonorable and disgraceful among all educated 
and respectable physicians; and that it is invariably a mark of incom- 
petency or of fraudulent design, frequently of both. They also serve 
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to illustrate the extreme loathsomeness of the business carried on by 
advertisers in general, and its hostility to the physical and moral inter- 
ests of its dupes and victims. 

The relation of this system of advertising to the practice of crim- 
inal abortion is no trifling matter. Advertisers generally 1 



convc)' covertly to parties concerned, the intimation of their readiness 
to perpetrate this crime. They talk of removing female obstructions^ 
and so forth, or they resort to the trick of advising pregnant women 
not to take their medicines; and though the purport of such publica 
tions is well known, yet there are few conductors of newspapers who 
refuse to print and circulate them, and thus to make themselves 
accomplices. Thus advertisers and editors are in the daily practice of 
doing under cover, but knowingly, what would be felony if done 
openly. 

Under the head of " Homceopathic Specifics," advertised exten- 
sively, there stands one item distinguished from the rest by its double 
price, and designated as requiring great care in its administration. 
And yet this cloven-footed collection of "specifics " is sold by our 
apothecaries in general. 

I will not say that advertisers are all abortionists, but I do say that 
when men calling themselves " doctors," go into the advertising busi- 
ness, they identify themselves with impostors and abortionists, and 
have no claim on the respect or confidence of society. They throw 
their reputation on the market and sell it for gold. Their conduct 
demonstrates that, if they are not abortionists, it is only because the 
pay is less in that direction. 

Certificates of cure with which charlatans bait their hooks are the 
weakest and most fallacious of human evidence. Never was there a 
pretender so ignorant or a medicine so vile or so inert, that could not 
accumulate thousands of cures, from hypochondriacs, feeble-minded 
people, charity patients, and accommodating friends, to say nothing of 
downright forgery, which produces most of the published certificates. 

In the concoction of the various kinds of " Bitters," there is but 
little else than fraud. Nothing so much as a vegetable bitter dis- 
guises the quality of inferior spirits; and nothing so much as alcohol, 
good or bad in quality, disguises the nature of a vegetable bitter. 
The veriest fool can manufacture medicinal " Bitters," — an experiment 
which has been successfully tried again and again. Nature has been 
lavish in her distribution of bitter plants. They abound everywhere. 
Many of them are harmless or positively tonic, and a small proportion 
only contain noxious qualities. Even the poisonous bitters, such as 
nux vomica, are bitter beyond proportion to their tonic properties. It 
is said one grain of strychnia will impart a perceptible bitter taste to 
a hogshead of water. In the early days of California, when the 
demand for " Bitters," exceeded the supply, some ingenious manipu- 
lator discovered that the " Man Root,"^or " Wild Cucumber," of our 
sand-hills (Megarrhiza Oregana,J could be made into pure Stoughton 
Bitters; and thirsty invalids without number drenched themselves 
innocently with this excellent Stoughton. And yet this root is highly 
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acrid and really poisonous in large quantities. I have known death to 
result from its use, through intestinal inflammation. It grows to an 
enormous size in the sand-hills within the limits of the city, some- 
times as large as a barrel. The name " Man-root," was given, no 
doubt, on account of its size and form. There is enough of it on the 
Pacific Coast to manufacture all the " Bitters" of every name, which 
goes down the throats of the population. The same might be said of 
the Yarrow, which is a wholesome bitter. Besides these we have 
Wormwood, Willow, Dogw^ood, Sneeze- weed (Helenium,) and others, 
abounding in all directions. 

The most noxious, in fact the only noxious product of distillation, 
excepting always the alcohol itself, is Fusel Oil. It is difficult to sep- 
arate Fusel Oil from distilled liquors, and its presence in large quanti- 
ties injures their sale. Such liquors are economically applied to the 
manufacture of " Bitters." Indeed, there is no product of the still too 
vile to make " Bitters " of the first quality, in which the inferior and 
impure spirit is completely disguised. The process is admirably sim- 
ple. Some' child of toil, who has grown weary with wiping the 
sweat from his brow, buys a lot of the cheapest whisky which the 
market affords, and steeps in it one or more bitter herbs, which he 
finds at hand. He gives the concoction a distinctive name, and calls 
himself "Doctor," though he has never so much as held a doctor's 
stirrup, or blacked a doctor's boots. If he has a religious turn, so 
much the better; or if he is altogether knavish, it is none the worse. 
He proclaims himself the monopolist of a wonderful herb procured 
from the Modocs or Apaches, and distributes his dilute tinctures to 
such amiable fools as will give him certificates. Of superior value 
are the certificates of clergymen — many of whom are so innocent and 
credulous as to serve his purpose remarkably well. A few bottles 
sent to an editor will pay. Perhaps he can find some doctors who 
will permit him to immortalize them by publishing their names. The 
rest IS plain sailing — thanks to types and newspapers. His fortune is 
made, and &% the same time a large number of drunkards, who have 
trained on whisky under a false name. 

Druggists have strong inducements to engage in the manufactufe 
of" Bitters," Bitter herbs in great variety and quantity, are liable to 
accumulate on their hands. In milking tinctures and other prepara- 
tions, large amounts of dregs and refuse matters collect. These 
sources supply the bitter element, almost free of cost, and suflicient to 
impregnate immense quantities of alcoholic liquors to the proper 
standard of medicinal bitters. 

The formula then, for medicinal bitters in general, runs thus: 
Take of cheapest whisky, an indefinite quantity ; of any bitter vege- 
table, herb, flower, root or bark, q. s. Mix, and flavor with anything 
or nothing. Put in bottles and employ an expert liar to write labels 
and certificates. Present a few bottles to ecfitors and clergymen of 
taste. Advertise largely and sell for five hundred percent, above cost 
of material. 

This subject is highly important in its moral relations. Medicated 
bitters are not used like ordinary medicines, in occasional doses. They 
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are repeated day after day, habitually. Composed, as they are essen- 
tially, of alcohol, they lead directly, and often irresistibly, to intem- 
perance. The entire spawn of medicinal " Bitters " are, little more 
than lures to drunkenness. It is surprising that respectable apothe- 
caries sell and distribute tbem — more surprising still that the/ origin- 
ate and invent them. The traffic in medicated " Bitters " is a fraud 
and a nuisance, calling for legal restraint, 

A number of years ago, an individual coming overland with a 
company to California, served as cook for the company, and was. 
styled " doctor " on that account. He settled in Calaveras County 
and labored as a miner, without much success. His attention was 
then turned to the medicinal (Qualities of the herbs growing about 
him, and he i-ame to San Francisco with the idea of making and ven- 
ding a preparation to be called " Indian Vegetable Bitters,'' and to 
contain no alcohol. He fell in with an enterprising druggist of this- 
city, who saw moriey in the project and embarked in it. At the sug- 
gestion of the latter, the " Indian " was struck out, and as the new 
medicine got sour by fermentation, it was concluded to call it " Vine- 
gar Bitters," and to identify it with the movement against alcoholic 
drinks. The mountain herbs were thrust aside, ana aloes, being a 
cheap bitter, was substituted. " Nine sick people out of ten,'' said the 
druggist, " will be cured by purging." Wherefore the aloes. So the 
cook became doctor, and the decoction became sour, and '' Doctor 
Walker's Vinegar Bitters " began their career in the newspapers. 

At that juncture, I one day opened a new numberof the " Pacific 
Medical ana Surgical Journal^ of which I was editor, and found to 
my amazement and mortification, a full page advertisement of this 
nostrum, with all its pretensions duly set forth. The advertisement 
had been sent to the printing oitice and inserted without my knowl- 
edge. It did not appear again. 

A year or more afterwards, a medical gentleman of St. Louis 
wrote to me inquiring if I had ever endorsed the nostrum, and stating 
that every bottle of it distributed in the valley of the Mississippi bore 
my recommendation. The good " Doctor Waiker, or an equally 
conscientious coadjutor, had copied from the discarded advertisement 
his own statement of the virtues of the " Bitters," and credited to me 
as the editor of the jfournall If the traffic in nostrums is thus capa- 
ble of developing fraud and forgery in men of moral and religious 
character, to what extremes of depravity must it reduce those who 
have no higher motive than worldly gainl 

The truth is, the " Vinegar Bitters" is one of the vilest, if not the 
very vilest, of all the concoctions in the market ; and it is rendered 
more repulsive and obnoxious by concealing its poison with the mask 
of temperance. That it contains alcohol there is no doubt. Even if 
the dregs from the tincture bottles are not appropriated in its manu- 
facture, the fermentation which it undergoes produces alcohol. Its 
harsh and drastic properties have given rise to serious 'injury in many 
instances within the knowledge of myself and others. I am cognizant 
of the instance of a man who contracted a habit of using it so as to 
consume a bottle in a day. The result was an attack of acute mania 
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for which he was sent to Stockton. He recovered in a short time, and 
is now living in San Francisco to tell the story, but not to illustrate it 
by drinking " temperance bitters." 

Is there no way of protecting fi6ciety against the array of impost- 
ors and impostures which prey on health and life? It is not my pur- 
pose to answer this question, nor would it be proper to prolong this 
article. Various expedients have been proposed — such as prohibiting 
the practice of nedicine or the assumption of the title of doctor with- 
out a diploma; requiring all proprietary or patent medicines to have 
their ingredients printed on the label, and so forth. Hitherto laws for 
the suppression of quackery have done but little good — at least in 
America. It is difficult to enforce them, and any attempt to do so on 
the part of physicians is attributed to sordid motives. But the peo- 
ple, not the medical faculty, have need of the protection. Quacks and 
i^uack medicines increase the demand for regular t;-eatment, by creat- 
ing disease and by training the minds of people to morbid action and 
their bodies to perpetual dosing. They manure the soil for the 
growth and accumulation of morbid products. If legislatures deter- 
mine to interpose the shield of law for the protection of their constit- 
uents, certainly we shall not object. But law, alone, is impotent. 
The evil is too deeply rooted for that remedy. I have more hope of 
success against the nostrum deluge through an infusion of conscience 
into the " middle-men " — the druggists and apothecaries who stand 
between the fountain and its distribution, and irrigate the community 
with the poisonous flood. By their associations, publications and col- 
leges, our pharmacists are fast elevating their business above the 
standard of the beer-shop, and before long it will be as disreputable 
for an apothecary to deal in " Bitters " and other nostrums as to sell 
grog. But the advertising quacks and impostors are more difficult to 
manage. Arrayed on their side are the ignorance, prejudice, credul- 
ity, and other base elements of character in the common people, and 
above all the annual subsidy of ten millions of dollars, which enables 
them to purchase and control the periodical press of America, — 
J'acijic Med. and Surg, youmal. 



AN AMUSING CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT. 

Place five glasses in a row; pour into the first a solution of caustic 
potassa, into the second a solution of corrosive sublimate, into the third 
a small quantity of iodide of potassium and some oxalate of ammon- 
ium, into the fourth a solution of chloride of calcium, and into the fifth 
some sulphide of ammonium. Now pour the contents of the first glass 
into the second, and a scarlet color will be obtained ; next pour the sec- 
ond into the third, and the mixture will be colorless; again pour the 
third into the fourth, and the contents will be white; finally pour the 
fourth into the fifth, and the mass will be a dense black. Then you 
will have had two glasses colorless, one scarlet, one white, and one 
black. 
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SOCIETIES. 

AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, will convene in the city of Louisville, Kentucky, on. 
the second Tuesday, 8th of Septembei-, 1874. The first session will 
open at 3 P. M. 

Those desiring information concemiog the meeting or on business. 
pertaining thereto, should address the permanent Secretary, Prof. 
John M. Maisch, 145 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Th& 
Local Secretary, Mr. Emil Scheffer, of Louisville, will render the 
necessary assistance in connection witli the exhibition or other local 
arrangements. The officers of the Association will as far as possible 
provide every convenience for those desiring to participate in the- 
deliberations, also those who exhibit articles of Pharmaceutical inter- 
est. In order that the meeting may be a success, I would urge each 
member to give all possible assistance in furthering the objects of the- 
Association. It is unnecessary at this time to explain its objects, or 
the good already achieved ; these are facts well known to all who are 
practically or scientifically interested, in the promotion of Pharmacy .- 
Those who are not so informed I would refer to its constitution and 
annual proceedings. From a bright star of the Pharmaceutical firm- 
ament in 1852, the Association has grown to an effulgent sun of intel- 
lectual light, its diverging rays with increasing splendor permeating 
every part of this vast country. The various standing committees, 
representing every phase of interest connected with the trade and pro- 
fession of Pharmacy, will bring forward a valuable store of well 
digested information, whilst the exhibition department so attractive in 
the past, promises to be unusually large and interesting this year- 
The many advantages accruing to members, especially those who- 
attend the annual gatherings, the proceedings of which are published 
in book form, being faithfully recorded facts in the progress of Phar- 
macy, and its allied sciences are essential to every well regulated 
pharmaceutical library, and in money value being more than equal to- 
the annual dues, should induce every pharmacist and druggist who 
feels a pride in his vocation to apply for membership. Copies of the 
constitution, by-laws, and blank applications for membership, will be 
furnished by Prof Maisch to those who apply for them. 

The experiment of electing where the annual meetings shall be 
held, regardless of invitations from local organizations, to judge by 
the results of the last two meetings is a success, and promises greater 
usefulness to the Association in the future, by relieving local members- 
from any obligations to give unnecessary attention to visiting mem- 
bers. The good influence of last year's meeting in the South; the- 
large increase of southern members; the very hospitable manner in. 
which the Association was received and entertained by the pharma- 
cists, druggists and municipal authorities of Richmond ; the subsequent 
organization of the Richmond Pharmaceutical Association, which. 
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doubtless to some extent was influenced by this Association, are pleas- 
ant remembrances to those who were fortunate enough to be present. 

I sincerely hope that equally good results may attend the meeting 
this year in tne southwest. 

All who are interested in the advancement of Pharmacy are 
hereby invited to attend, and to place on exhibition any articles of 
interest relating to the objects of the meeting. In short, the meetings 
are pleasant and profitable to the overworked pharmacists, socially 
and intellectually, whilst they promote the general health and extend 
professional and business enterprise. 

Yours Respectfully, 

Baltimore, July, 1874. John F. Hancock, President, 



" Concordia soil ihr name sein." 

THE BRITISH PHARMACEUTICAL CONFERENCE. 

The eleventh annual assembly of the members of the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference, an organization for the encouragement of 
Pharmaceutical research and the promotion of friendly intercourse 
among Pharmacists, will be held in London on the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 
8th of August, 1874, under the Presidency of Mr. Thomas B. 
Groves, F. c. s., of Weymouth. By the kind permission of the Coun- 
■cil of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, the meetings will 
take place in the house of that Society, 17 Bloomsbury Square, 
London. 

The reading and discussion of reports and papers will be taken on 
"Thursday, the 6th of August, and Friday, the Jtn; hours 10 to 12.30,' 
and 2 to 4.30 each day. On the evening of Wednesday, the 5th of 
August, these meetings will be inaugurated by a conversazione, to be 
given by the Pharmaceutical Society, through its Council, to the 
members of the Parmaceutical Conference. On Thursday evening 
the members of the Conference will hold their annual dinner, and on 
Saturday, August 8th, the London members and their friends inviie 
"the Provincial members to an excursion down the picturesque valley 
■of the Thames, betv^een Marlow and Maidenhead. 



( OF OBJECTS RELATING TO PHARMACY. 

The Local Committee, with the view of increasing the interest in 
the gathering, propose that an exhibition of objects relating to Phar- 
macy shall be held in the Pharmaceutical Society's Rooms, on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th of 
August. The Exhibition will also form a prominent feature of the 
Conversazione on Wednesday evening, August 5th. 

The Committee invite contributions in one or more of the follow- 
ing classes; — 

Class 1. Objects representing novelties or improvements in Phar- 
jnaceutical processes, including apparatus. 

Class 2. Medicines (Simple and Compound), Drugs and Chemi- 
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cals, including new preparations, and new forms of old preparations; 
also specimens, etc., illustrating the subject of " Adulteration." 

Class 3, The General Appliances and Fittings of a Pharmacy or 
Store; Dietetics and Miscellanea, including models, drawings, engrav- 
ings, paintings, books, historical relics, etc. 

Professor Attfield, 
17 Bloomsbury Square, London, W, C. 
Mr. F. Baden Benger, 
7 Exchange Street, Manchester. 

Honorary General Secretaries; 



MARYLAND COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 

A regular meeting of the Maryland College Pharmacy was held July 
9th, 2 f^ P.M. President Hancock in the chair. The Treasurer's 
report was a satisfactory statement of financial condition of the Col- 
lege. Mr, L. Dursse, of Grafton, West Va., exhibited a non-wasting 
glass percolator, for which he has letters patent. The President's 
annual address was an instructive paper, it was referred with accom- 
panying suggestions to the Board of Trustees. An election for officers 
resulted in re-eleclion of present incumbents, viz. : Jno. F. Hancock, 
president ; Dr. Edward Eareckson, secretary ; J. Brown Baxley, treas- 
urer; L. Dohme, board of examiners. The following members were 
elected delegates to the22d annual meeting A, P. A.: Prof. J.F.Moore, 
chairman, Jno, F. Hancock, Louis Dohme, F. Hassencamp and J, 
Newport Potts. The alternates were, Messrs. Jennings, Roberts, 
Sharp, Webb and Monsarat. Messrs. Moore, Dohme and Robert* 
being delegated to the convention of Teaching Colleges. 

J. Newport Potts, Rtforter. 



EDITORIAL. 

MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL j 

For some unaccountable cause, the President's notice of the 22n(I 
annual meeting of the A, P. A,, did not reach us in due time, thereby 
delaying the issue of this journal several days. The 8th day of Sep- 
tember, and the city of Louisville, Ky., are the time and place for the 
next gathering of the members of the Pharmacal profession of this 
country. All that it requires to make the meeting a great success is 
that we have a large attendance from the different sections of the 
country, to this SO very accessible city of the Southwest, 

Though the Association in choosing this city for its 22nd annual meet- 
ing,did so without a previous invitation from the resident Pharmacists,thi& 
need not produce any misgivings regarding the welcome awaiting the 
Association. We have learned through private sources that the prep- 
arations made to receive and entertain the visiting members, will oe of 
such a character as will compare favorably if not surpass all former 
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hospitalities, extended to this Association on previous occasions. To 

see the " latent" goodness of the pharmacist in its proper light, take 

him away from the every day routine life of his shop, and bring him 

. contact with his fellow- laborers, when reticence and 



v?iU be cast aside, and his big heart which has been pent up for a time 
will swell with joy in meeting his friends and brethren of the profes- 
sion. Therefore let us lay aside for a few days the implements of toil 
and care, hasten to the rendezvous, and grasp the outstretched hands of 
welcome of our friends and colaborers, anci in each others company 
«njoy that pleasure which can only be conveyed by the mutual inter- 
4:hang« of thought and sentiment. 



PHAKMACY IX MEDICAL COLLEGES. 

Prof. George F. H. MarJsoe, of the Mass. College of Pharmacy 
has received the appointment of .mstiuctor of Pharmacy and Materia 
Medica, in the m»Jicat departrnfent of Harvard University. The 
appointment of a pharmacist to instruct,^ medical students in a medical 
■college is certainly wise and judicious, asNbe is the most qualified by 
practical experience to teach this branch oKthe healing art. As long 
.as this theoretical instruction is only consider^ as a part of the infor- 
mation necessary to the physician in his vocatioh of treating disease, 
whereby he can prescribe the proper remedies\intelligently, just so 
long do we approve of this addition to the courst of instruction in 
medica] colleges. \. 

There exists to some extent in the mind of the nrpdical profession 
of this country, the very erroneous impression that its vnembers are as 
A rule, qualified to assume the duties, and practice the aW of pharmacy. 

This qualification we most emphatically deny, as itYS not possible 
to obtain the proficiency of a pharmacist without having! undergone a 
practical trainmg in a dispensing shop. ^ 

It has become the by-word of the young medical V' fledgling," 
who, by some hook or crook, has squeezed through the roiutine exam- 
ination ofoneofthe numerous medical schools of this country, and has 
been dubbed an M. D.,that should he not succeed at the start in get- 
ting into practice, he will start a drug store, make some t?floney, and 
at some future time take up the practice of medicine. \ 

Now we must say that m an experience of over twenty l 
the drug business, we have always, with but few exception^, found 
this class of M. D. pharmacists, (although their claim to the pnowl- 
■edge requisite for the business is usually the most pretentioine), the 
most ignorant and most dangerous element in the drug busineaf , and 
the pharmacal profession at large, has often had to suffer bV " 
iniquities practiced upon the public by these pretenders. \ 

Therefore we would impress teachers of pharmacy in medicallcol- 
leges, with the importance of correcting as much as lays in tnveir 
power, the existing erroneous impression prevailing among medic^d 
students, that a medical curriculum of instruction does embrace a' 
knowledge of pharmacy to that degree which will qualify them to 
practice it properly. 
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i OF THE LITERATURE OF QUACKERY," 

Is the title of an article we publish in this number, and to which we 
call the attention of our readers, so' that they may vievr the topic 
through the spectacles of a medicaV editor, teacher and practitioner. 
As far as Dr, Gibbons has "illustrated " the subject, just so far it is 
good and truthful, but we sincerely regret that so fearless and able a 
writer as the author of this essay, should have omitted mentioning the 
part the medical profession and its press play in the drama of 
Quackery. , 

We claim that the medical profession of this country is to a great 
-extent responsible for the existing evil, and to substantiate our charge, 
we will enumerate, first, the prescribing of nostrums by the medical 
profession, the composition of which they have not the remotest 
knowledge of; secondly, the giving of certificates of merit to the 
manufacturers of nostnims; thirdly, that the medical press of this 
country, with but few laudable exceptions, assist the use and sale of 
nostrums by inserting into the pages of the reading matter, (styling it 
usually selected matter), month after month, cases of diseases which 
have been successfully treated by the use of this or that nostrum. 
These cases are written up by some " medical hireling," in the employ 
■of these nostrum compounders, and the medical journals receive a 
money consideration for their insertion. 

To prove the first charge we have made, it is only necessary to 
consult the prescription file of any dispensing pharmacy, where can 
be found prescriptions from regular graduated physicians, for such 
nostrums as McMunn's Elixir of Opmm, Bromo Chloralum, Elixir 
lodo Bromide of Calcium Compound, Cincho- Qui nine, etc. 

Secondly, on examining the wrappers attached to these nostrums, 
the names of physicians will be found endorsing ihe merits and the 
composition, the latter of which they are certainly ignorant of. 

Thirdly, the medical press of this country has become with few 
honorable exceptions, the aider and abettor of this species of fraud, 
Ijy inserting among the reading matter, paid " puffs, which seem to 
the uninitiated medical practitioner as bonajide reported cases of dis- 
ease, successfully combatted by the means of this or that nostrum, 
when in reality it is written up by the man " Friday " of the nos- 
trum houses, and by them sent to the different medical journals from 
month to month, paying a consideration for each insertion. 

That this aiding of Quackery is not confined to the " little fish " 
■of the profession, we will prove by refering to the present President 
of the American Medical Association, Wm. Bowling, M. D., of 
Nashville, Tenn., who is editor and proprietor of the Nashville 
Journal of Medicine and Surgery, late President of the meeting of 
American Medical Editoi-s, and Emeritus Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Medicine,Sn the Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of Nashville. 

This gentleman whom we have alluded to as holding these differ- 
ent prominent positions in the medical profession, inserted in the June 
number of his Journal a " puff" for the well known nostrum Cincho- 
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Foi" this insertion he received no doubt the usual compensation 
from the manufacturers of this nostrum. Now we ask what prompts 
men in such positions to sell themselves for such base purposesf It is 
certainly unprofessional, and cannot be styled honorable for one who 
professes to be a leader of the science of medicine, and be guilty of 
such an offense against its progress. 

Dr. Bowling and other editorial colleagues, who are guilty of this 
transgression, certainly cannot claim ignorance on this subject. How 
does this agree with Dr. Bowling's questions on professional ethics, 
published in his journal for July? Did the Doctor in his annual 
address as President of the American Medical Editor's Association, 
touch upon the subject of advertising nostrums by the medical press? 
The address is said to have been both "suggestive and timely," or did 
it only refer to the more important medical topic, " Katy did, and Katy 
didn't." Come Doctor, step to the front, tell your readers you have 
been "naughty" for "filthy lucre's" sake, and you have thought the 
matter all over, and promise for the future to mend your evtl ways. 
It shall not be said that Dr. Bowling " knew the right, yet still the 
■wrong pursued." 



THE Late fike. 



Another disastrous conflagration has visited Chicago, which, were 
it not compared with " the great fire," would be considered immense. 
This time it came in broad daylight, in the middle of the afternoon of 
the 14th ult., and though the fire department was promptly on hand, 
the extremely combustible material, rendered doubly so by a stiff 
southwest breeze, soon gave the fire such a start that it was thence- 
forth utterly unmanageable until it had swept through more than 
half a mile of State street, and got into the just rebuilt part of the 
city, taking three hotels, the post office, and several large churches, 
besides many handsome residences. Four drug stores were included 
in the destruction, and several others had narrow escapes. Those 
burned were: Chas. C. Fredigke, 472 State street; Weber & Luck- 
hardt, 426 State street; J. W. Ehrman, 387 State street; and Wm. 
Bodeman, 283 State street. The office of the Pharmacist was in 
great danger at the early stage of the fire, but we were spared a third 
fiery ordeal in as many years. 



Science a»id Spirits. — Regulations have been issued from 
the Treasury Department for the withdravral of alcohol from bond 
for scientific purposes, under the act approved February 21, 1873, 
They require that when alcohol is to be withdrawn from bond under 
the provisions of the act, the president or curator of the institution in 
which the same is to be used will make, through the Collector of 
Internal Revenue of the district in which the alcohol is located, a 
written application to the Secretary of the Treasury for a permit to 
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withdraw such alcohol, and will state in his application the name and 
location of the institution in which the same is to be used, and furnish, 
either in or accompanying the application, evidence that the institu- 
tion named is a corporated or chartered scientific institution or college 
of learning. The application will also state the number of packages 
to be withdrawn, the wine gallons, degree of proof, and proof gallons 
in each package as per original guage, the senal number of the pack- 
age and warehouse stamp of date of entry into warehouse, by whom 
distilled, and for what particular purpose the alcohol is to be used. 
Such application is to be sworn to or affirmed before an officer author- 
ized to administer oaths. Said president shall make and execute a 
bond, signed by himself as principal and with two more sureties, who 
shall not be officers of the institution in which the alcohol is to be 
used, but shall be residents of the judicial district in which such insti- 
tution is located,conditioned that the whole quantity of alcohol so w^ith- 
drawn shall be used for the purpose of preserving specimens of anato- 
my, physiology or natural history belonging to the institution, or for 
use in the chemical labratory of such institution, and for no other 
purpose. After proper bonds and forms which are included in these 
regulations are complied with, proper permits are to be given for the 
withdrawal of alcohol without the payment of tax, and, the collectors 
and storekeepers being duly notified, the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue will take credit for the alcohol so withdrawn by a special entry on 
his bonded account for the month during which such withdrawal is 
made, and stating in the entry that the alcohol was withdrawn under 
the permit of the Secretary of the Treasury without the payment of 
tax, in accordance with the provisions of the act approved February 
21, 1S73, and will forward tne permit with his bonded account as a 
voucher for such credit. 



REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Medical Literature of Kentucky, by Lunsford P. Yandell, Louis- 
ville, Ky., 1874. 

The Problems and Future of Pharmacy in Germany, by Frederick 
Hoffman, Ph. D., New York City. Reprinted from the Ameri- 
can Journal of Pharmacy, July, 1874. 
This essay should be read by every pharmacist who has the future 

welfare of the profession in this country at heart. 

The American youmal of the Medical Sciences, for the quarter end- 
ing July 1st, 1874. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D. Published by 
Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia. 

Half Yearly Compendium of Medical Science, edited by D. G. 
Brinton. Part xiv.,July, 1874. Philadelphia. 

On Phosphoretted Oil, by Dr. G. Metiu, pharmacist in chief at the 
Necker- Hospital in Paris, 
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This essay which is a reprint from the Journal de Pharmacie el 
de Chemie, 1866, settles beyond all doubt that the priority of publica- 
tion belonss to Dr. M^hu, and the essay of Dr. Saml. R. Percy, pre- 
sented at tne meeting of the American Medical Association, iSjZ, has 
as appears at present, the appearance of plagiarism. 

A Treatise on Food and Dietetics, physiologically and therapeutically 
considered, by F. W. Pavy, M. D., F. R. S., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology 
at Guy's Hospital. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea, 1374J pp. 5740- 
For sale by Jansen, McChirg & Co., 117 and 119 State Street, 
Chicago. 

We quote from the preface to indicate the impoitance of the sub- 
ject treated: " From the fact that the subject of Food is one of deep 
concern, both to the healthy and the sick; and that the information 
which has been obtained during the last few years has completely rev- 
olutionized some of the cardinal scientific notions formerly enter- 
tained; and that no modern systematic treatise of the kind here pre- 
sented exists in the English language, I have been encouraged to 
think that the task I have undertaken may not be deemed superflous." 

A Practical Treatise on the Surgical Diseases of ike Genito- Urin- 
ary Organs, including Syphilis. Designed as a manual for stu- 
dents and practitioners, by Vf. H. VanBuren, A. M., M. D,, Pro- 
fessor of the Principles of Surgery, with Diseases of the Genito- 
urinary System and Clinical Surgery, in Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, etc., and E. L. Keyes, A. M., M, D., Professor 
of Dermatology in Bellevue Hospital Medical College, etc. New 
York, D, Appleton & Co,, 1874. For sale by Hadley Bros., 
Chicago. 

This volume of 672 pages, is one of the most interesting and 
instructive works upon this subject we have ever met with. That so 
large a volume of so interesting and useful information, could have 
been written upon this class ot diseases, is not surprising when we 
take into consideration who are its authors. Although Qie work is 
nearly altogether written by the junior author, it bears the imprint of 
the practical and long experience of Dr, VanBuren in this class of 
diseases, and his lecture .notes as well as his record of cases have been 
largely used in compiling the work. The publisher has done his part 
of the work well, and take it altogether this volume should not be 
found wanting in the medical library of any practitioner of medicine. 

The Laioratory, a Monthly Journal of Chemistry, Pharmacy, etc.. 
Published by Wm. Bartlett & Co., Boston, Mass. Edited by Jas. 
F. Babcock. July, No. 1, Vol. i. 
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ing that success in one case out of fifty would establish and sustain his 
reputation. Here is the differeiice between the physician and the 
charlatan — the former being judged by his failures, the latter by his 
successes. 

One of the patients on whom I saw him operate was an Irish gen- 
tleman, with sub-acute rheumatism of one arm, every joint from the 
shoulder to the extremities of the fingers being stiffened and painfully 
sensitive. He began with the shoulder, twisting and turning the 
inflamed joint forcibly in all directions, remarking — " I will soon fis 
it for you." 

" Doctor," I enquired, "do you consider that joint dislocated?" 

" No, it is shot, was the answer. 

" You mean it is out of joint ?" , 

" No, I mean no such thing. It is shot," 

" Well, you mean to say the bones are not exactly in place." 

" I mean just what I say, the jynt is shot." 

And that was the only idea of his pathology that I could gather. 
From the shoulder he proceeded downwards, using the same forcible 
movements with each joint Reaching the fingers, he planted his 
thumb in the palmar surface of every articulation and bent the joint 
with violence, the poor patient roaring with agony at each successive 
operation, and begging piteously that the delicate process be suspended 
long enough for him to swallow a glass of brandy. It is needless to 
say that injury, not benefit, followed such treatment. 

Sweet was extremely ignorant, and purposely so. He knew that 
success in a man of no education would dazzle the vulgar; and he 
knew also that the term vulgar, in that application of it, includes peo. 
pie generally. He intended that his " gift " should sparkle like a dia- 
mond in a dung-hill. His pathology was embraced m the one word, 
"shot;" and his therapeutics in the one word " fix." He often fixed a 
greater number of bones than are counted in osteology. A medical 
student who was present on the occasion referred to, now Dr. R. R. 
Porter, of Delaware, asked him if he had ever examined a skeleton. 
He did not know the meaning of the word, but exclaimed, after a 
repetition of the enquiry, "Oh! you mean an anatomy, I seen one 
once but did not examine it. I had no occasion to do so. I don't 
^vant to know any thing abont the bones. It might interfere with my 
gift." 

Old Califoruians will remember " Doctor \ oung," the pioneer 
quack of the Pacific Coast. He was an upholsterer and nothing 
more, until his sudden transformation into a doctor, which required 
but a single night. He flashed into fame and into business through 
the institution which graduates nearly all the quacks in the world — 
the newspaper press. 

There was a vein of honesty in Young's character. Realizing his 
own inability to treat disease, he prescribed by proxy. Of this I was 
first apprised by the following incident. Being called in consultation 
in the case of a sick child, late in the evening, it became necessary to 
appoint an hour for another meeting with the attending physician on 
the day following. That gentleman w.is a well educated medical 
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man, but unfortunately he had been ensnared and shorn of his locks 
by the Circ^ of our profession. He could meet me only before eight 
in the morning and after six in the evening. I was much surprised 
by this announcement, until he explained the reason. " I am ashamed 
to own it," said he, " but I am in the service of Dr. Young, I have 
a family and I could not see them starve. My professional pride is 
humbled by the position, but the case is one of necessity. Young 
never prescribes for his patients. He sits at the desk in the reception 
room and arranges and receives the fees, and then refers them to me, 
in the private office. I pass for the Doctor, and Young for my clerk. 
He pays me $250 a month, and my time is his exclusively, from 8 a, 
M. till 6 p. M." 

Both these individuals have long since gone to their graves. But 
" Doctor Young's Institute" still lives, and his name is still employed 
to attract persons who are fond of certain flavors. 

Twenty years ago, there was a shop-boy in a dispensary in this 
city, who performed the duties of his office for the moderate compen- 
sation of $40 a month. He was of European birth, well educated 
and of pleasant manners, attentive to business and economical. He 
withdrew amicably from the service of his employer, and investing 
his savings in the press, he came forth one morning as a newspaper 
graduate, a full-fledged physician and surgeon, of infinite celebrity 
and experience in Europe. He was the most adroit an<l gentlemanly 
of our California charlatans, and perhaps the best qualified and the 
most successful. Some time after his debut he announced himself as 
a graduate of a regular Philadelphia school. Regarding this as 
impossible, I wrote to the dean of the school for information, and 
learned that it was really so, and that he had obtained an ad eundem 
degree by exhibiting testimonials of the highest order from medical 
schools in Europe. The mystery was subsequently explained by the 
discovery that he had a brother in Philadelphia whose testimonials he 
had borrowed and whose character he had assumed. His career was 
brilliant and lucrative. In the list of treasure shipments published at 
the departure of the steamers, his name always appeared as a large 
shipper. It was ascertained however that he was m the practice of 
paying other shippers to enter their remittances in his name. 

Thus " by hook and by crook " did he accumulate a fortune suffi- 
cient to warrant him in retiring from business. Shaking from his feet 
the dust of quackery, he mounted to a respectable position in society, 
and now enjoys his otium cum dignitate, unmoved by needless con- 
templation of the hole of the pit from whence he was digged. 

A smart young man, with a Hibernian name, made a snug little 
sum of money nearly twenty years ago, as a newspaper carrier in this 
city. His occupation taught him how doctors might be made by an 
instantaneous process; and he was carried by his newspapers into the 
doctorate in a single night, and became possessed of extensive knowl- 
edge and experience in medicine, without reading, study or practice. 

In former years a man named Jones held forth in Washington 
Street, as the author and vendor of a " Lucina Cordial," which would 
strengthen the nerves, impart sexual vigor and cure all irregularities 
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of females. This man sent for me to prescribe for his wife. Her 
case, as represented both by her and by himseU, was so exactly that 
for which the " Cordial " was advertised as an infallible cure, that I 
could not avoid asking him if he had tried it on her. He answrered, 
with a significant movement of one eye, " I don't give that in my own 
family." 

In California, as in all other parts of the world, there are '* Worm 
Doctors." Some man of stomach becomes a victim of parasites, and 
is made acquainted through a medical prescription with the virtues of 
Male Fern — the insecticide mostly employed by these worms -killers. 
Forthwith he gathers up all the tape-worms and other entozoic prod- 
igies which cats, dogs and human beings can supply, displays them in 
lus window, and talks and writes tape- worm, knowing that a large 
per centage of men and women who see and read will be converted 
and will come for his medicines. On this hobby has many a perfect 
ignoramus crawled into celebrity and affluence. 

There is an old story of two fellows who embarked in a specula- 
tion in itch- ointment. One of them had the disease, and traveled 
through the country shaking hands most affectionately with every- 
body. The other, who had the ointment, followed in a week or tw^o 
selling the cure. A game something like this belongs to the art of 
quackery. The first step is to make patients, and this can be done bv 
getting people to read about disease. Pamphlets, almanacs, news- 
papers, distribute the infection. It requires but little knowledge of 
human nature to discover that reading of diseases causes persons to 
fancy themselves sick, and sometimes even makes them sick. Medi- 
cal students are frequently surprised ind alarmed, when they begin 
the study of pathology, to tind that they are the victims of the disease 
under investigation. Even a long course of practice, whilst it forti- 
fies some against morbid mental impressions, renders others sensitive 
to their own trifling ailments, which their fancy magnifies into dan- 
gerous maladies. 

The weakest part of a man's body in this respect is the sexual 
apparatus. It is the easiest thing in the world to convince a man who 
.has ever been diseased in these organs that the disease is still in his 
system, or to convince him that he is suffering, or will suffer, from 
indiscretions, however trifling, of his former life. Here are the two 
cords on which charlatans play with terrific success — private disease 
and seminal weakness. In this city, as in every large city in the 
world, there are at any given time hundreds if not thousands of men, 
who have been startled from their daily labors in the mines and fields 
and work-shops by reading the weli-devised, sensational advertise- 
ments which pollute the columns of almost every newspaper. Gath- 
ering up their hard earnings, they hie them away to the city and rush 
into the trap. Their fears are realized; their apprehensions are pro- 
moted, and a cure is guaranteed for a fee in advance. Once in the 
toils, their course is onward and downward, forever. Without 
employment, they spend their time traveling to and from the pool of 
infection; brooding over their thousand sufferings, fancied and real; 
per using the poison literature of quackery ; giving and 1 
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increased trouble by comparing notes with the other sufferers like 
themselves: until, their last dollar and their last hope gone, they lie 
down to die in a public hospital, or spend their last days in gibbering 
idiocy. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that quackery is a plant which 
grows only on the miry soil of ignorance. On the contrary, many of 
the most mendacious and successful quacks are well educated men and 
graduates of medical instituti^ns; and many of the best patrons of 
such impostors belong to the polite circle of society. There is, in this 
respect, an attraction of opposites — a sort of polarity, which brings 
together elements the most antagonistic in their general character. 
We have seen in this city a semi -barbarian Asiatic, but little above a 
brute in intellect and knowledge, patronized by the families of intelli- 
gent merchants and bankers. And the most adroit and unprincipled 
charlatan, perhaps, who ever flourished on the Pacific coast, was a 
graduate of London. 

It may be said to the credit of American graduates, notwithstand- 
ing the low standard of requirements so much complained of, that 
they seldom lose the sense of professional honor which attaches to 
their education. They are seldom guilty of high treason to the pro- 
fessional code. Of all the graduates of the California schools, now 
numbering upwards of one hundred, I do not know of one who has 
degenerated into an advertising quack. We are indebted to England 
and Ireland for most of our educated charlatans. Germany furnishes 
a few only, and a French quack is a rare animal. 

" Anatomical Museums " as they are called, are advertisements 
which conceal their real purpose. A large collection in wax exhibits 
the effects of disease on the organs of generation in both sexes. There 
is enough of anatomy and pathology in the collection to impart a sci- 
entific flavor to the otherwise corrupting and disgusting exhibition. 
A lecture is embraced in the programme, and this lecture is cunningly 
framed for the purpose of seducing credidous and imaginative hearers 
into the belief that they are diseased, and thus drav^ing them into the 
toils. 

Several years ago I published in the Pacific Medical and Surgi- 
cal yournal, the description of an interview which a gentleman of 
this city had with the i>roprietor of the museum, and which I pro- 
cured from his ow^n lips. It was in substance as follows: "The 
patient is scarcely sick — ^Joes not know whether he is sick or well — 
has heard a lecture at the ' Anatomical Museum,' which is part of the 
plan, and which has started some apprehension in his mind. A fee of 
$5 or $10 secures a hearing. The urine must be examined while the 
patient waits. If he be a man of consequence in the community, the 
'doctor' puts on large airs and keeps him waiting an hour or two, in 
the style of the Pontiff and Prince Henry. Finally, the strutting fin- 
ished, and the impatient patient sutliciently impressed with the prelim- 
inary demonstrations, the mountebank sits. at his side and proceeds sol- 
emnly, 'Now, Mr. Shivers, you must control your feelings and remain 
composed. I don't wish to alarm you, sir, but you are in a bad way. 
Your urine is full of animalcules. The microscope shows them 
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COMMERCIAI, ERGOTINE AND ITS IMPURITIES. 

BY JAS. R. MERCEIX. 

Having occasion to use a quantity of Bonjean's Ergotine in dis- 
pensing, I noticed that tlie article made in accordance with the sug- 
gestions of the U. S. Dispensatory, differed in general appearance 
from that sent out by Merck, of Darmstadt, and when heated with 
alcohol, acted so unlike the German extract, that I was convinced that 
they were not made in the same manner. When properly made, 
Bonjean's Ergotiiie should be readily dissolved by four or five times 
its weight of alcohol, leaving little or no sediment. Merck's Ergo- 
tine, labelled " Bonjean's," behaved so strangely when the spirit was 
added to it, that I suspected the presence of gummy and extractive 
matter in large proportion. Authorities differ as to the relative value 
of the constituents of Ergot soluble in water, with those which are 
obtained by an alcoholic process; but whatever may be the real source 
of its therapeutic effects, Ergotine as made by Bonjean's formuUj 
should not and cannot, from its mode of preparation, contain even a 
trace of gum, starch or lignin. To verify the correctness of my sur- 
mise, I made three different trials, with as many different bottles of 
Merck's Ergotine, in the following manner: 200 grains were tritur- 
ated thoroughly with 6 oz. of strong alcohol in successive portions. 
The moment the menstruum was added the mixture became turbid, 
and as the process went on, large quantities of a tenaceous gummy 
matter were thrown out, adhering strongly to the sides of the mortar. 
The whole mixture was then transferred to a tared filter, and after the 
liquid portion had passed through, the filter ^vas thoroughly dried and 
weighed, 'with the annexed result: 

Ejcperimbnt I. — 200 grains Merck's Ergotine triturated with 6 
ounces alcohol; residue insoluble in alcohol, 90 grains, or 45 per cent, 
of gum, &c., freely soluble in water. 

Experiment 2. — Same as No. i, with the exception that the 
residue weighed 93 grains, or 46 per cent, of gum, &c. 

Experiment 3. — Same as No, i, the residue weighing uo 
grains, or 60 per cent, of gummy extractive insoluble in alcohol. 
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Bonjean''s Ergalane is directed to be made by precipitating the 
gum, albumen, lignia, &c., by adding a large excess of alcohol to the 
aqueous extract, decanting tlie clear liquid, and evaporating it to the 
proper consistence. In practice I have found it necessary to thor- 
oughly triturate the aqueous extract in a large nnortar with successive 
portions of alcohol, using three pints of this menstruum to each pound 
-of Ergot, the process being very tedious and laborious. The amount 
■of gum, &c,, thrown out by these means will average about four 
<iimces to each pound of Ergot used, while the Ergotine obtained 
from each pound is out ten drachms. If then, this gummy mass 
should be left in altogether, or only partly removed by the use of too 
little alcohol, it can readily be seen that the profit to the manufactur- 
ing chemist is proportionately greater, whatever may the effect 
upon the Ergotiiie's medicinal qualities. From the fact that tlie 
average proportion of gum, &c., to the alcoholic extract is about four 
lo one, and that half of Merck's Ergotine as examined by me was 
insoluble in alcohol, it is probable that the impurity of the German 
product is owing to the imperfect precipitation of the aqueous extrac- 
tive matter by the insufficient quantity of spirit used. This is no 
excuse however for the presence of such an adidteration, for Merck's 
name is a world-wide synonym for pure chemicals, and such a lapse 
as this is inexcusable. 

With Ergot at an average cost of 40 cents a pound, and with an 
average yield of ten drachms of Bonj'ean's extract to each pound, the 
cost of production will be about 40 cents an ounce, while the whole- 
sale selling price is 60 cents. In the face of such a small margin of 
profit to the manufacturer, the temptation to allow the gum and albu- 
men to remain is very great, and I am inclined to think. Merck has 
vielded. In these degenerate times the best of men will bear watch- 
ing, and the sooner that pharmacists will give up the idea that heca'tse 
Brown, Jones and Robinson are manufacturing chemists, ergo, their 
products must be necessarily pure, the sooner thev will be forced, as a 
natural sequence, to examine more closelj- the cnemicals they buy of 
the aforesaid Jones & Co.; they may even be persuaded to make for 
themselves many of these same articles they now procure from 

Jersev City, N. J., August, 1874. 



COMMERCIAL RESIN OF GUAIAC. 

BY I.. C, HOGAX, 

Resin of Guaiac unavoidably contains a small per cent, of impuri- 
ties, and is so stated by the U. S. Dispensatory in its description of 
this drug. The question naturally arises what is a small per cent? 
To this query I take the liberty of calling the attention of the profes- 
sion, as I have found the extent of admixture so large, that it can 
hardly be called "accidental impurities." 
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I have made examination of specimens with the following results: 
A exhausted with spirit 85 per cent, impurities,. zo per cent. 

? :; :: :: :: ;: ;: ;;::jf' ;: 

Specimens A and B were taken from the same lump of resin, 
showing that it was not very thoroughly mixed, it crumbled readily 
between the fingers, and its general appearance indicated the impuri- 
ties very strongly. 

Specimen C was very hard and uniform iu appearance and 
came up to the requirements of the officinal description of 
the U. S. Dispensatory in every particular. Yet this 20 per cent, of 
inert matter is certainly not justifiable in a medicinal remedy, and if 
the commercial quality cannot be improved, would it not be advisable 
to introduce into our national codex under the head of preparations, 
"GUAiACi RE8INA puRiFiCATAs." The purification of this drug is 
very simple, as the pnre and active resin can be extracted by means of 
alcohol, the tincture thus obtained evaporated to a syrupy consistence, 
spread upon a glass or porcelain surface and when cold remove the 
resin, break into small pieces, and preserve in glass bottles. 

Under the present existing circumstances regarding the purity of 
the commercial drug, is it not commendable on the part of the dispen- 
sing pharmacist to purify his Resin of Guaiac? It certainty can be 
easily accomplished, as the manipulation is simple, and it repays well 
for the extra trouble by the satisfaction of knowing that it is Resin of 
Guaiac without some foreign admixture. 



EXTRACTUM CHINAE FRIGIDE PARATUM. 

BY HUGO F. BAUR. 

This cold prepared extract of cinchona is a relic of antiquated 
Pharmacy, and although writers have frequently called attention to 
its seeming inertness as a medicinal agent, still it was incorporated 
i nto the German Pharmacopceia as an officinal remedy. 

In this country it is also m favor with some practitioners, and to 
supply this demand the dispensing pharmacist is generally dependent 
Upon the importer of German drugs, who charges firom 70 to 75 
cents an ounce.. This price is beyond all proper comparison, when 
we take into consideration the cost of the materials that are used in 
producing the extract The formula of the German Pharmacopceia 
IS as follows: 

Take of Brown (Pale U. S. P.) Cinchona, 2 parts. 

Pour upon it Distilled Water, 12 " 

Macerate for two days, and express. Macerate the residue in a simi- 
lar manner with 

Distilled Water, 6 parts, 

and express forcibly. Mix, and allow the liquid to settle, pour off 
the clear portion, and evaporate to one and a half parts, which strain, 
after coohng, and evaporate to the consistency of a thick extract. 
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As this preparation can easily be prepared in the laboratory of 
every pharmacist where a denianci for it may exist, it seems desirable 
■when price and qudltity are taken into consideration that each one 
should prepare at for himself. 

This is what bas prompted me to impart to my colleagues of the 
profession the experience I have had with this preparation, and I hope 
that it may ind-ncc some of those dispensing pharmacists who are the 
supporters of a class of "middle men "(the manufacturing pharma- 
cists), to return from the evil wav in which they have strayed, and 
prepare for themselves the officinal galenical preparations of the 
Pharmacopwia, thereby giving their employes the necessary opijor- 
tunities of becrtming familiar with the manipulations of practical 
pharmacy, at fhe same time producing superior preparations, and usu- 
ailly at a less cost than furnished by the manufacturer. 

In preparing this extract of cinchona the Pharmacopmia German- 
tea directs the employment of "maceration" and -"expression," and 
ihe average yield by this mode of operation is stated to be from lo to 
J 11 per cent. Here again is an example which proves satisfactorly that 
■our European co-laborers are the losers in not adopting more gener 
ally the process of percolation which certainly is generally a saving of 
aime, labor and money in extracting from drugs the active principles. 

Why our European brethren are so slow in adopting this real 
pr»gresB in Pharmacy we are unable to answer, all that we can say, is 
thsrt they are. behind the age of progress w^here practical results are 
"brought into consideration. 

fn preparing this extract I have always selected the pale quiU 
hark, known as the best Loxa or Crown £ari. This is reduced to a 
fine powder so that it passes through a sieve of from 50 to 60 meshes. 

Take of this powdered cinchona any given quantity, moisten, and 
■pack firmly in a glass percolator, then pass distilled water or water 
free from lime salts sufficient quantity, (about a gallon of menstruum 
to one pound of the bark) through it evaporate this a quarter of its 
f[»rraer bulk, strain through muslin, and add to the strained liquid for 
«vcry ten ounces one fluidrachm of glycerin, and continue the evapo- 
ration with constant stirring until reduced to the consistency of a thick 
extract having the sp. gr. 1-250, yielding about 25 per cent, of an 
extract, which is superior to that usually brought in the market and 
costing not over z^ cents an ounce. 

The bark in the percolator can be further exhausted of the alka- 
loids, which have not been extracted by the water, by passing water 
slightly acidulated with chlorhydric acid through it, and the alkaloids 
precipitated out of the percolate bv caustic lime, extracted from the 
]irecipitate with boiling alcohol which may be utilized in hair prepara- 
tions, &c 
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CHLORATE OF POTASSIUM. 

BY HENHY W. LINDENMEYEK. 

This salt of potassa is so constantly in use by the dispensing phar- 
macist, that the demand itself should suggest that a saturated watery 
solution of it be kept on hand, for the purpose of facilitating its dis- 
pensing when required in the state of a solution. Yet our experience 
has been that this is not generally the case, in what would otherwise 
be styled welt regulated dispensing shops, and when this salt is 
ordered to be made into a solution, the usual method is the employ- 
ment of powdered chlorate of potassium, which generally makes a 
turbid solution, due to the impurities ahvay present in commercial 
powders of salts: An article has been in the market for a number of 
years, which is titled French Chlorate of Potassium, commanding 
ahout fifteen to twenty cents more per pound than the commercial 
;iititle, and is Usually recommended by the wholesale dealer to the 
■dispenser on account of its purity. Another article known as granu- 
lar or purified, is sold at an advance of sixty-five to seventy cents per 
pound. Now this unnecessary outlay can easily be saved by the dis- 
pensing pharmacist, if he will prepare this purified salt for himself, 
as all that is requisite for the pui-pose is boiling water and filtering 
paper. The "modus operandi ''is as follows: Take of commercial 
chlorate of potassium any weighed quantity, dissolve this in double its 
weight of boiling distilled water, and filter while hot through paper. 
As soon as the solution begins to cool the crystal ization will com- 
mence, and proceed until 15 ounces out of every 16 ounces of chlorate 
of potassium employed, will have crystallized out of the solution. 
TliC salt is then collected upon a glass funnel, (the neck of which has 
been loosely closed by a glass stopper), allowed to drain and dried 
between folds of bibulous paper. The Modnct thus obtained will 
have all the appear.ince of the so-called French article, and of such 
purity as that sold as purified. The mother solution which holds .-t6 
of its weight of the salt in solution, can easily be utilized for the 
purpose of gargles, etc., where a small quantity of chloride of potas- 
sium, which is usually the principle impurity of commercial chlorate 
of potassium, is not positively objectionable. 



THE OILS OF CHINESE PHARMACY AND COMMERCE. 



Hyxorary Member of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
Tlie word for oil in Chinese is written as a compound of the 
cliaracters for liquidity and let. Oil thus means with them the " let- 
tjimg liquid," that which removes the hindrance of friction. The 
eVionnous demand for oil as an article of daily diet, to counteract the 
binding qualities of rice and other cereal foods, and in pastry making, 
:ahd the extensive use of varnishes, putties, paints and pigments in 
China, lead to the manufacture of oil from all sorts of sources. Oil is 
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exclusively used for lighting purposes in all stationary situations; it 
also enters into the composition of quack and orthodox plasters, a 
very favorite application in Chinese medicine and surgery; by the use 
of night-soil, on an extensive scale, in the form, of irrigation; the 
rapid growth of enonnous breadths of cruciferous plants, (a populous 
order m Cliina), enables the Chinese to obtain large quantities of oil 
from this source. These colza-oils are miscalled olive oil in some 
European manuals on China. The olive tree is not known In China. 
Certain extracts are sometimes called oils in Chinese nomenclature. 
Soy is called an oil. 

, Oil of Almoxds (sweet). — A bland oil is said by Sir J. Davis to 
te obtained from the (mixed?) kernels of the apricof or almond trees 
in North China, but I have never met with it. 

Oil of (star) Anise. — This oil is said by Dr. S. Wells Wil- 
liams, to be prepared from the fruits in small retorts, a hundred weight 
yielding about 7 pounds of the oil. It is pale, warm and sweetish, 
and becomes solid at about 50°, It is used as n condiment and cordial 
in South of China, and is exported thence to Europe and the United 
States. The common anise oil has not been met with by me in 
China. 

Oil of Apricot Seed. — See oil of almonds. 

Oil of Beans. — This oil is expressed in large quantilies in North 
China, and at Newchwang, from the Dolichas Soza bean, by botk 
natives and foreigners. The oil is often miscalled pea oil; is dark, not 
very palatable, and has some tendency to cause sickness. It is used in 
cooking very largely, and is very cheap. 

Oil of Benzoin. — A fragrant, oily preparation is sold under this 
name, but it is not liquid benzoin. Dr. Williams says it comes from 
India. It is used in making ointments and plasters. It is probably 
liquid storax, or the rose-maloes of commerce. 

Oil of Cabbage. — This oil, a kind of colza-oil, la. expressed from 
the seeds of Brassica Sinensis, in increasing quantities, all throngh the 
valleys of the Yang-tsze and Han rivers. Very primitive machinery 
is used for this purpose. The seeds are crushed, steamed and put into 
wooden cylinders, usually made by hollowing out the trunks of trees. 
The oil is squeezed out of the mass, placed in coarse bags, by mean» 
of wedges driven down by mallets, or by an arrangement similar to 
that by means of which piles are generally driven into the earth in 
this country. In the last case water power is sometimes employed- 
The proportional yield is very considerable. The oil is of a dark 
yellow color, thick and has a pleasant odor. It is used for lamps, in 
cooking, and as a hair oil. It is laxative or even purgative to some 
extent, and applied to swellings, sores and ulcers. 

OtL OF Gamblia, — This oil is prepared from the seeds of the 
capsular fruit of the Camelli olcifera, or mountain tea-tree, as the 
Chinese call this shrub, which grows in the same situation and soil a.'i 
the tea-shrub proper, known by the same generic name, Ch'a or Ts'a. 
This tea oil, as it is miscalled by foreigners in China, is thinnish, yel- 
low, and less fragrant than cabbage oil. Large quantities of this oil 
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come from the hilly districts of Klang-si and Hunan provinces, 
jvhere the shnib grows in profusion. 

Oil of Camphor. — Oily or uncry stall izable camphor is obtained 
from the island of Formosa, in the form of a yellow, strong-smelling- 
liquid, which exudes from the crude native camphor, stored in tubs or 
vats, to the extent of some 3 or 4 per cent. It is scarcely saleable, and is 
altogether inferior to the oil obtained from the Dryobalanofs cam- 
phora, on the west coast of Siimmatra, where the oil dripping from 
tile split timber of the tree, failed to procure the Borneo or Baros 
camphor, is sold at the price of Dutch guilder for a large quart hot- 
t'le full. It wonld be worth importing to ^England for use as cheap 
substitute for the Lin. Camphorae. It answers capitally as an embroc- 
arion in rheumatism and sprains. 

Oil. OF Chaui.mugra. — This oil is made from the seeds of the 
Gynocardia odorata or lucrubau fruits. The oil is both cold-drawn 
jind made by super-heating the crushed seeds. It is used in leprosy as 
:in outward application, with doubtful benefit, and is useful in the 
treatment of pediculi and itch. 

Oil ok Cixjjamon or Cassia. — This volatile oil obtained from 
the leaves and twigs of the cassia tree by distillation, is made in Can- 
ton, and regularly exported. It is the Oleum Malabathri of com- 
merce. Thisoil is nearly as good as Ceylon oil. 

Oil of Clovks. — A well made, heavy, acrid oil, of a pale red- 
dish-brown color, becoming very dark by age and exposure to light. 
None of these essential oils were known to the old medical writers in 
China, and are therefore not met with, as a rule, in their Pharmaco- 
picia or Herbal. They are nearly all made at Canton, and are obvi- 
ous imitations of European articles of commerce. 

Oil of Cotton Seeds, — The oil expressed from the seeds of 
iiossyfium herbaceum, and G. reltgiosum, is commonly used for pur- 
poses of illumination in Chinese country villages, where all wants are 
met on the spot in the most primitive fashion. It is also used in cook- 
ing, but the taste is unpleasant. It is prescribed as a demulcent rem- 
edv, and is applied to leprous scabeous, and other forms of skin dis- 
ease, so fearfully prevalent in China. 

Oil of Fish. — The Chinese do not as far iis I can learn, extract 
<n\ frorh the liver of any fish, but there is an oil called Tu-san, pre- 
pared from the entrails, etc. of a fish. The cot! has not been met 
■with in Chinese waters. Large quantities of a fish resembling the 
cod are caught off the coast of Chehkiang (or Ningo) province,in the sixth 
or seventh (Chinese) months. The oil obtained from the porpoise (or 
"river pig as they call it), which frequents the Yang-tsze-kiang 
river as far up as Hankow, is used to make putty for caulking vessels, 
-and to burn in sKip lamps. A yellow oil obtained from a fish called 
Hwang-ku-yu, has a strong fisy smell, and is used to destroy lice. It 
is much used in veterinary medical practice, a department of the Chi- 
nese medical art which has been practiced from an earlv period, and 
has an ancient and respectable literature of its own. 

Oil of Ground Nuts. — This pale yellow oil, having an agree- 
ble flavor, is expressed in large quantities from the seeds of the Ara- 
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this hyfogoea, or underground nuts. Human province supplies a 
good deal. It is very cheap and makes a fair substitute for olive oil. 
The Chinese siimples are much darker than the Indian, which are said 
by Dr. Waring to have a specific gravity of .916. 

Oil. OF Hemp Skeds, — Several hemp oils derived from the seeds 
of a variety of the Canrtahes sattva, are to met M-ith in Chinese com- 
nerce. Specimens examined were evidently oils obtained from sesa- 
mum seeds, or those of the flax plant, both of which are confounded, 
with the hemp plant proper. 

Oil of Lii.lies. — This is cabbage oil, in which the axillary buds- 
of the lily plant have been digested. The oil is recommended to be 
applied to vesicular eruptions. This very same, of a similar prepara- 
tion was once in great repute in Europe. In fact to read the Chinese 
Pharmacopceia of to-day, is like reading the old dispensatories of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Oil of Linseed. — The oil of the seeds of a ttnium is used as a 
laxative, pectoral anthelmintic, and alexipharmic remedy, and as an 
application to scabbed heads. This oil is not easily procurable. 

Oil of Myrrh. — A reddish oil, having the smell of myrrh, is? 
said by Loureiro to be used in Cochin China to dress ulcers. The 
Chinee are fond of making empyreumatic oils of various substance*.- 

Oil op Pine. — A sort of empyreumatic oil, or coarse turpentine^ 
procured by heating the ^vood or knots of several species of pmes. 

Oil of Peppermint. — A very good essential oil is distilled at 
Canton from the leaves of Mentha piperita, M. crispa, M. hirsrta, 
and M. canadensis. It is put up in small bottles holding about a 
drachm. It sells at about 30 s. a pound. The Chinesfe bottles are 
very poor, and stand a good deal in the way of elegant pharmacy. 
There are several glass manufactories in the (Northeast) province of 
Shantung and at Canton. The bottles are very small and brittle- 
The Chinese pharmacists decorate their shops with ginger-jars and 
small blue-ware bottles. An oil is prepared at Canton from the pen- 
nyroyal plant. Mint is largely used as a remedy in belly-ache, but 
the dried leaves are generally used as an infusion. 

Oil of Persimmons. — A glutinous oily extract is prepared front 
the fruit of the persimmon, a large, soft, orange-yellow fruit, verv 
sweet, and often somewhat acrid. The fruit chosen for making this- 
oil is that of the Diospyros Embryopteris or Embryopteris gludni- 
fera, which grows plentifully in Hupeh province. The fruits arc- 
crushed to obtain the dark resinous, thick juice, which makes a very- 
capital varnish for the paper kittysols or umbrellas of China. It U 
very cheap. An extract might be prepared from the fruit, as directed 
in the Indian Pharmacopceia, ^here it is prescribed as an astringent. 

Oil of Poppy Seeds. — The opium poppy is largely grown in 
Sechuen, Yunnan and every provjnce of China. It was introduced 
from Persia, a great source of drugs, sent as tribute to China, Sev- 
eral splendid varieties of the flower are given in old lists of plantii. 
Oil is obtained from the seeds, but I have never inspected a sample. 

Oil of Ricinus Communis. — The castor oil plant grows to the 
height of more than ten feet, and forms a woody stem in Hupeh, but. 
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s the winter there. There is a red-stemmed variety and 
A white-stemmed plant, both of which are used to make the oil, which 
is used in cooking, and is sold for use as a lubricant on board foreign 
steamers. It is used medicinally, but not very frequently, as it does- 
tiot purge Chinamen much, if at all. Crotom oil is used by Chinese 
physiciar in apoplexy, a common disease in China. 

Oil of Roses. — This essential oil is used mainly as a scent for 
hair oil, so plentifully used by all Chinese women. 

Oil of Sandal Wood. — The Chinese employ this thick, yellow, 
fragrant oil to daub over conimon fans, which are then sold as genu- 
ine sandal wood fans. 

Oil of Sesamum. — The black and white sesamum seeds are used 
to make an agreeable oil, much used by the higher classes in cooking 
food and making pastry. It is credited in the Chinese Pharmacopceia 
with ecboiic, emartagogue, and anthelmintic properties. It answrers 
all the purposes of olive oil in the dispensary. It is the Til or Jin. 
jili oil of India. 

Oil OF Sunflower. — This oil is known to the Chinese, but is 
not extensively used or known to be employed in pharmacy. 

Oil of Spike. — A fine drying oil, is used in painting on porcelain 
and for varnishing. It is obtained from the Lavandula or an Ocymum. 
The Labiates do not abound in China, but they are held in great 
Tepute medicinally. 

Oil of Tallow Seeds. — This oil, made from the ^Ibumen of the 
seeds of the tallow tree, or Excaecaria sebifera, is clear, but of a dark 
color. It is obtained, in the proportion of from 15 to 16 lbs. from one 
hundred weight of the berries, by grinding, steaming, and pressing 
the refuse which results from the preparation of the vegetable tallow. 
The oil is used to varnish umbrellas, to dress the hair, and to mix with 
the tallow to make the candles which form so effective a part of the 
religious ceremonies of Buddhism, the Ritualism of China. It has 
emetic arid purgative properties. It is one of the few remedies given 
by the Chinese in cases of poisoning, efforts are seldom made to res- 
cue those suflfering from opium poisoning, a common mode of sui- 
■cide in China. 

It will be observed that the oils of Chinese commerce are almost 
exclusively taken from vegetable sources. This is one of the effects 
of Buddhism on their national life and economy. As Buddhism 
teaches that mercy and pity are noble sentiments, it forbids the des- 
truction of animal life. The flesh of the cow and the sheep is never 
eaten by orthodox Chinese members of the Buddhist Church. Their 
wax is therefore vegetable, their tallow is vegetable and their oik are 
vegetable. Their gelatines are made from sea-weed. Their daily 
diet is fish, oil, and rice, with an occasional treat of pork. 

There are many other vegetable substances, such as ground seeds, 
the fruit of the Aleuries triloba, etc., from which the Chinese might 
prepare, or formerly have prepared, vegetable fats, in obedience to 
-.heir strong religious teachings and highly economic tendencies. 
Mineral or rock oils are met with in Shansi, Sechuen and Formosa 
and in Corea. They are not used for illuminating purposes, as they 
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are very inflamable, and are said to have been employed in warfare in 
the composition of a sort of Greek fire. — London Pharm. JournaL 



ABOUT THE ELIXIRS OF THE A. P. A. 

A correspondent ("S.") writes to the Druggists' Circular on this 
subject as follows: 

Before the publication of C. L. Diehl's formulas for elixirs, 1 
ivas in the habit of purchasing all my elixirs of elixir ma^ufacture^^, 
as these preparations were in constant demand both by the physician:^ 
and the people generally- I often felt that the Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation should at an early day recognize the demand for more elegant 
vehicles for the administration of many of the more obnoxious reme- 
dial agents. This growing demand for these preparations was recog- 
nized at the last meeting of the Pharmaceutical Association. Their 
formulas I do not feel competent to criticise; but this much I can sav 
from experience: I can make very inelegant elixirs by following their 
directions. I have ceased trying, and I have gone back to Mr. Diehl's- 
, formulas, which, with proper manipulation, produce in elixirs all that 
can be desired. There is no doubt in my mmd that I make and furn- 
ish my trade with elixirs superior in every respect to any that I have 
ever purchased, and my trade in this class of preparations has been 
quite extensive. There is one thing in regard to the formu Ik furnish- 
ed by the P. A. that I cannot understand ; that is, the preference given 
to the citrate of iron over the pyrophosphate. While the former pro- 
duces an extremely dark, inky color, the latter is not affected by the 
tannin in the cinchona, and the resulting elixir is elegant both in color 
and in taste. Unlike many of my pharmaceutical friends, I am a firm 
believer in elegant and pleasant remedies. They go far in keeping 
up the cheerfulness of the invalid, and although they may not contain 
maximum doses, the deficiency is more than made good by the cheer- 
ful disposition produced, or rather maintained by giving pleasant rath- 
er than nauseous medicines. If the use of this class of remedies is to 
be continued, we should decide upon fonnulfe that will "fill the bill." 

I have been preparing my bitter wine of iron from the formula 
furnished in your Dec, 1873, number by Chas. L. Mitchell. If care- 
fully made, it is all that the most fastidious pharmaceutist can desire. 
In regard to your correspondents and their numerous improved reci- 
pes, my opinion is that druggists should be very cautious in making 
innovations on officinal formulas, and should never use unofficinal 
recipes without first proving them by a critical examination. Some 
few weeks since I found it necessary to make some paregoric for im- 
mediate use. I referred to your paper and detected the error noticed 
in your last issue. 

There is quite an error in the new edition of Parrish's Treatise on 
Pharmacy which needs looking after. In the new formula for svr. 
ecillse comp. the Pharmaeopccia says: "and pour diluted alcohol upion 
it until >i pint of tincture has passed. Boil this for a few minutes; 
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evaporate ... to half a pint; add fourteen fluid ounces of boiling 
water. 

Parrish's new book 011 pharmacy says: "Pour diluted alcohol upon 
it until three pints of tincture have passed. Boil this for a few min- 
utes; evaporate . . . toapint; add 14 ouncesof boiling water. The 
amount or material in both formulje are the same. It is quite evident 
that this mistake occurs in the Parrish formula, as the resulting fluid 
with the sugar added, would make more than three pints of syrup — 
the officinal quantity. S. 

Zanesvili.e, O. 

EuBEBUS in the following (August) number of the same journal 
comments on the above thus : 



It is truly refreshing, amid the almost general dissatisfaction with 
which our semi-ofHcinal elixirs have been received, to find one so 
heartily pleased with them as is your correspondent ".5." The only 
point that annoys him is the selection of the ferric citrate over the 
ferric pyrophosphate. It seems that he has seen stated somewhere 
that ferric pyrophosphate is not interfered with by cincho-tannic acid, 
and, receiving it as true, it is very natural for him to be surprised at 
the selection. Unfortunately, however, every specimen of tinct. cin- 
chonse comp. I have ever succeeded in making or obtaining, formed 
■with both the pyrophosphate and ammonio- citrate, dirty, ink prepa- 
rations, reeking with tannate of iron. The ferrated elixir of cinchona 
seems to me to be a prodigious failure, as all similar preparations must 
be in which the cincho-tannic acid is not removed by ferricsesquioxide. 
If it be absolutely necessary to have a placebo under that name, it 
would unquestionably have been better had one been devised in 'which 
the alkaloids, instead of the bark, should be used. So far as the reme- 
dial value of the preparation is estimated, it would derive but an in- 
significant injury if tne cinchona were entirely omitted. It is an evil 
wind indeed which blows nobody any good, and I really believe we 
have more cause to rejoice than to regret that the Immuculate have so 
imperfectly performed their task. A well-devised class of formulae 
for elixirs would perhaps have oerpetuated this evil and induced a 
routine of practice dangerous to both physician and patient; but the 
semi-ofiicinal elixirs being without the merit of efficiency in therapeu- 
tical strength, delicacy of taste, or beauty of appearance, will soon 
lose the popularity of the proprietary class and drag the entire fraud 
to destruction — a well merited doom, 

I fully agree with "5." that no other elixirs than those made ac- 
cording to the atlthorized formulas should be dispensed under the au- 
thorized name. Without receiving the contributions of the Pharma- 
ceutical Committee as infallible, uniformity demands that we should 
observe them. Pharmacy as well as nations, requires an authoritative 
head, and its laws shoidd be observed until replaced by better; but 
the pharmaceutist must be servile indeed who follows "i'.V recom- 
mendation and does not seek better methods to produce better articles. 
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If the advance of pharmacy is entrusted to a few unprogressive phar- 
maceutists, sad indeed must be the brains of American practitioners of 
pharmacy . — Druggists'' Circular. 



AMERICAN BROMINE. 



QiiEBT 77. — The statistics of the Americao bromine prcxiiiction. 

In reply to the above query I liave the honor to make the follow- 
ing report. Bromine is now manufactured on a large scale in the 
Ohio and Kanawha Valleys, and the aggregate production for the 
iast year was not less than 130,000 pounds. The rate of production 
has been in excess of the consumption. Of the total amount of bro- 
mine produced, perhaps five-sixths is forwarded to Eastern manufac- 
turers of bromides at Philadelphia and New York, the balance to 
■Cincinnati and St. Louis. The principal manufacturers of bromine 
are John. J. Juhler, successor to G. A. Hagemann, at Pomeroy, Ohio, 
and Messrs. Stieren & Nesbit, in West Virginia. 

The quantity of bromine manufactured at any one establishment, 
in proportion to the salt produced bv the same, is i pound of bromine 
for every 13 bushels of salt ; a slight difference is noticeable in favor 
of the up river part of the salt strata; the depth of the wells and 
strength of brine increasing in the same direction. 

Besides the bromine produced in the Ohio and Kanawha Valleys, 
there are also made some 800 or 1000 pounds per year, in Pennsylvania, 
along the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers. At these places the 
bromine is converted into bromide of iron, to avoid the dimculty of 
handling, and risk of forwarding it. 

There has been only one attempt to manufacture bromine in the 
Saginaw Valley, and this is now abandoned, owing to the small per- 
centage of bromine contained in the brine. — Proceedings Am. 
Pharm. Assoc. 



THE NAMES OF PLANTS. 

The titles given by our ancestors to distinguish one plant from 
another, before they were marshaled by Linnaius into battalions of 
orders and species, distinguished by the number of their stamens, and 
construction of pistils — or arranged into more natural families by 
Landley and the later botanists, are often extremely poetic. There is 
a wealth of imagery and fanciful allusions, "playing with words and 
idle smiles," in them, which is something very interesting to trace out. 

Some plants are named, like the "Eyebright," according to the 
"doctrine of signatures," ('. e., the notion that appearance of a plant 
indicated the disease which it was intended to cure — "the black pur- 
ple spot on the corolla proved it to be good for the eyes,'' said the 
medical science of the day. 
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Next comes the siiiiilitutles. 

" 'The Dny's cje,' wliose leaves spread, 
Shuta when Titan goes to bed." 

The "Hell's weed," (the dotUler) which sti'angles the plant to 
which it attiiches itself. 

The Columbine, so called because in reversing the flower the curv- 
ed nectaries look like the heads of doves (coiomScs) sitting close to- 
jjether in a nest. There is a whole garden full of plants sacred to 
the Virgin Mary, generally because they flower at some period con- 
nected with "Our Lady's" Days, the Visitation, the Assumption, the 
Birth, the Baptism, Purification— such as the " Lady's Smock," 
"Lady's Mantle," "Lady's Fingers," "Lady Slipper," "Lady's Tres- 
ses," the pretty little green Ophyre with a twisted stem. "The Vir- 
gin's Bower" begins to blossom in July, when the Feast and Visita- 
tion occurs, and is in the fullest flower at the Assumption in August. 

The "Lady's Bedstraw" belongs to no particular month, but has a 
very particular story for its name. The different plants were sum- 
moned to come and form a litter for the Virgin and Child in the stable 
of Bethlehem. They all made excuses one after the other, some 
were to busy, some declared themselves loo insignificant, some too 
great, or it was too early or too late for appearing. At last this pret- 
ty little white star offered herself humbly for 'the place, and she was 
afterwards rewardetl for her virtue by her flowers being turned to a 
golden yellow. 

St. John's Wort, St. Peter's Wort, flower about the time of their 
respective Saint's Days. The Star of Bethlehem, Rose of Sharon, 
Joseph's Walking-stick, Jacob's Ladder, {the beautiful Solomon's 
Seal), are apparently accidental fancies. 

The Holy Ghost flower, the Peony, flowei-s of course at Whitsun- 
tide. 

A series of traditions connected some peculiarity In a plant with 
an event in Bible history. The knot-grass, Polygonum persicum, 
has a large black spot on its smooth leaves, caused by a drop of blood 
falling from our Saviour, at the time of the crucifixion, on one of the 
plants which grew at the foot of the Cross. 

The "Judas tree" is that on which the wretched traitor hanged 
himself in his misery — rather an unsafe stand to choose, but then it 
broke under his weight, as we are told. 

The Cross was made of the wood of the aspen or trembling pop- 
lar, and its leaves have been smitten by the curse of perpetual quiver- 
ing restlessness ever since. 

The "Virgin's Pinch" is the black mark on the Pei'sicary. 

"Job's tears," so called "for that every graine resembleth the drops 
that falleth froiil the eye." 

The Passion-flower, in which all the five emblems of the Passion 
are to be found by the faithful, the nails, the crown of thorns, ham- 
mer, cross and spear. "Christ's Thorn," the Cleditchia, from which 
the Crown of Thorns was supposed to have been made. 

Cruciform plants are all wholesome, "the very sign of the cross 
making all go<Hl things to dwell in its neighborhood." 
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Evergreens have always been held emblematical of the hope of 
eternal life. They were carried with a corpse and deposited on the 
grave by the early Christian, to show that the soul was ever living. 
An earlier Pagan use w.is when the Druids caused "all dwellings to 
be decked with evergreen boughs in winter, that the good spirits 
might take refuge there against the cold, till they could return to their 
own homes in the forests, when spring came back again." There is 
one group of plants named from human virtues and giaces, quite in- 
dependent of any qualities of their own: honesty, heart' s-ease, thrift, 
true love, old man's friend, he rb-o'- grace. Others from some resem- 
blance to bird or beast; larkspur, crowfoot, cranesbill, coltsfoot, the 
devil's bit, where the root seems to have been bitten off, adder's ton- 
gue, cat's tail, pheasant's eye, mare's tail. 

Each month had its own particular flower — the "Christmas rose," 
the pretty green hellebore, snow-drops, "fair maids of February," the 
"May flower," that covers the hedges with beauty, the "June rose." 

The "poor man's '' ' "" ' . -■ - 1. . .. 



i weather glass," the pimpernel, closes when there 
e "sheperd s hour-glass." by which he knows the 



tinje of the day. The extreme regularity, indeed, with which many 
flowers open and close at particular hours is such that Linnatus made 
a dial of plants, by which a man might time himself, as with a clock, 
by watching their petals unclose." 

The merely pretty allusions are many — Venus' looking-glass, love 
lies bleeding, queen of the meadows (the beautiful spiroea) crown im- 
perial, monkshood marvel of Peru, sundew, silver weed, goldie-tockes, 
"a moss found in marish places and shadie diy ditbhes, were the sun. 
never showeth his face." 

There remain a number of names which have accidentaly been 
chosen to express particular ideas. "Lad's Love," given to your 
flame in the country, when the swain's words are scanty: 
"Violet is for taitbfulness, 
Wliich in me doth abide." 

Sonnet, 1,304. 
The "Pansy" {"that's for thought,";) or "Heartsease," still called in 
country places "Love in Idleness, as in the Shakespearian compli- 
ment to Elizabeth in the Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell. 
It fell upon a little western flower. 
Before milk whit*^ now purple with love's shaft, 
And maideuB call it 'Love in Idleness !' " 
"Rosemary ('that's for remembrance') "I pray you, love, remem- 
ber," says Ophelia, in her madness. It was carried at funerals, 
"Mai-y^ld that goes to bed with the sun. 
And with him rises weeping." 
And the marsh edition of it, "all aflame," as Tennyson describes it. 
"Speedwell," said the little blue Veronica in the hedge to the old 
folk who went before us. "Forget-me-not," called the turquois blue 
Mj-osotis from the water as they passed by. 

"Bloody Warriora," the dark wall flower, and bright blue "Can- 
terbury Bells," filled their g.irdens. 
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We pay for the convenience of our present nomenclature, by the- 
piling up of Greek and Latin words, snch as "Habrothamus." "Or- 
tiospermuni," "Intybaceum," and the like. While the utterly irrele- 
vant proper names, snch as the "Wellingtonia," for a pine-tree belong- 
ing to the far west American mountains, scarcely even heard of while 
the "Duke" was still alive — the roses dedicated to French marshals, 
most unfloral of men, are symptoms of onr present poverty of lan- 
guage-making. 

The host of new shrubs and plants now continually introduced, 
require a more systematic kind of name-making than of old; but we 
can not help sometimes regretting the poetry of invention which has 
passed away from us, the loving transfer of our human thoughts and 
feelings to the inanimate things around us; the beautiful religious 
symbols into which our ancestors translated the nature about them, 
and which so often must have helped them to "rise from Nature up to 
Nature's God." 



BROMIDE OF IRON AND ITS PREPARATIONS. 



Extract from a paper reiul befilre the Society of Fliarniacj al Lyons. (Bull. Soc. 
Phann. Bord., vol. xi., p. 138.) 

According to a calculation based upon the chemical equivalents of 
bromine compared with that of iodine, in ombination with iron, the 
author was induced to try the following formula: 

Unoxidized Iron Filings, loo 

Distilled Water, 76S 

Bromine, - - ■- ■- - 3 10 

After having introduced the iron filings and the water into a ves- 
sel having a capacity of about two litres, 40 or 50 grams of bromine 
were added, and the mouth of the vessel promptly stopped with a 
good cork, in order to avoid loss of the latter, which escapes quickly 
in reddish- yellow vapors' due to the development of heat when the 
first portions come into contact. These vapore disappear, and are 
replaced by others of a violet color, which, like the former, only last 
a lew seconds. A fresh portion of bromine was then added, and this 
operation was repeated untilall the brmoine hasheen used. 

When this was effected, the whole {including the excess of iron 
contained in the solution, which is indispensable to its preservation), 
was transferred to a stoppered bottle. 

The first operation being completed, the author sought to ascer- 
tain whether the solution so obtained contained the estimated quantity 
of bromide of iron. Thirty grams were filtered and rapidly evapo- 
rated to dryness, when it yielded one-third of its weight of the anhy- 
drous salt. The author, therefore, gave it the name of normal titra- 
ted solution of protobromide of iron, and has used it in three difTer- 
ent preparations, of which the following are the formulae: 
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BROMIDE OF IRON- LOZENGES. 

Normal Solution, (filtered) - - - iS grams. 

Powdered Gum Tragacanth, ■ - - 1-50 " 

Finely Powdered Sugar, - - - 100-50 " 

Evaporate the solution iu a porcelain capsule, to half its weight, 

(9 grams) ; pour it then into a marble mortar, add the gum previously 

mixed with a small quantity of the sugar; after mixing, add the 

remainder of the sugar and bray the paste well. Afterwards spread 

iit out upon a marble slab, and divide it into lozenges weighing one 

■gram each, which should be dried promptly and put in a dry place. 

Each lozenge will contain five centigrams of protobromide of iron. 

HROMIDE OF IRON PILLS. 

Normal Solution, (filtered) - - - 13 grams. 

Iron Filings, - - - - ' - - o-io " 

Powdered Gum Arabic, - - - - q.s. 

Liquorice in powder, - - ' - - q.s. 

To make 80 pills. 

Pour the solution with the small quantity of ii 
capsule, and evaporate quickly until the liquid has 
its original weight; then pour it, still warm, into a well-dried and 
sllghtly-w^armed porcelain mortar, add at the same time the two pow- 
ders, previously mixed, and in sufficient quantity to form a consistent 
pill mass, which should be divided equally into eighty pills, and kept 
m a we 11 -stoppered bottle sheltered from damp. Each pill will con- 
tain five centigrams of the protosalt. 

SYRUP OF BROMIDE OF IRON". 

Normal Solution, (filtered) - . - 13 grams. 
Syrup of Glim and Orange Flowers, - 6-30 " 

M. S. A. 

This quantity will represent a demi-litre of syrup containing four 
■grams of protobromide of iron, or 30 centigrams of the active princi- 
ple to each 31-60 grains of the syrup. — London Pharm. Journal. 

ON THE CHEMISTRY OF ELEMI. 

BY PROFESSOR F. A. FLUCKIGER. 

Towards the year 1830, George Samuel Perrottet, a Swiss bota- 
nist, then a collector for the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, brought to 
Lausanne, from Manilla, a specimen of the resin of a tree known in 
the, Phillipines as Arbol-a-brea.,i. e.Y\ia\\ Tree. The tree is thus 
called on account of its abundant resin, which is much used in the 
Phillipines for the caulking of boats, for torches, and also in medicine, 
but the resin does not appear to have been at that time collected for 
exportation. 

At Lausanne this resin was examined by the distinguished chem- 
ist, Samuel Baup, who found it to have " non peu de resemblane avec 
la r^sine ^lemi. It is, iu fact, nothing else than that kind of elemi 
which is now largely exported from Manilla, and has long superseded 
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the other sorts of this drug, which had successively made their 
appearance in the European market. I am not aware of the exact 
period at which Manilla elemi Brst reached Europe in large quanti- 
ties, yet Baup, in his paper, " Sur les r^sines de 1 ArboUa-Brea et de 
1' Elemi," contained in the youmal de Pharntacie et de Chetnte, vol. 
sx. {1851), Pp- 331-333, was not of the opinion that Perrottet's speci- 
men agreed with elemi as then found in commerce. We may, how- 
ever, presume that Baup was no longer thoroughly familiar wth the 
drug market, since he had in 1S23 already retired from practical phar- 
macy. But there is another fact, which seems to me in favor of 
Baup's opinion, that the elemi of his time was not that from Manilla. 
The essential oil of elemi was found, in 1841, by H. Sainte-Claire 
Deville,* to be strongly levogyne and to easily yield a crystallised 
compound, C,„Hi„ 3HCI, whereas elemi of Manilla, which I have 
repeatedly examined, affords a dextrogyne oil, incapable of yielding 
this solid hy d roc hlo rate. This, I think, is sufficient to show that in 
1841 Manilla elemi was not yet the prevalent sort, or, at least, that 
Deville's drug was not such. I had the opportunity, on the other 
hand, of examining a small fragment of the very substance which 
came into Baup's possession, and think it agrees with the Manilla ele- 
ment of the present market, only differing from the latter in being 
black. This is due to the smoke of the torches, which were applied 
to the tree in order to promote the out-flowing of the oleo-resin. As 
lo the Arbol-a-brea, and its botanical characters, nothing precise and 
satisfactory has yet been made out. 

Among the substances isolated troni Manilla elemi by Baup, I 
shall notice now only those soluble in "water which he termed bryoi- 
din and breidine. He obtained them tn the following way : — As 
elemi consists chiefly of essential oil, a crystal lisable resin, sparingly 
soluble in cold alcohol, and an amorphous resin, easily removable by 
the latter liquid, Baup first boiled the drug with alcohol of 90-95 per 
cent. On cooling, the. colourless crystal lisable resin {" la sous-r^sme") 
is deposited, and may be washed with cold alcohol of 85 per cent,; 
these crystals were called amyria, becauee at that time a Brazilllan 
tree, Amyris elimifera (Linn.), was thought to furnish the elemi of 
commerce, and Baup regarded the amyrin obtained from the latter as 
identical with the crys tallisable part of the oleo-resin from the Philip- 
pines. The alcoholic solution, separated from the amy rm, was then 
submitted to distillation, in order to drive over the essential oil and the 
alcohol. The residue in the still consisted of the soft amorphous 
brownish resin, and a turbid, aqueous liquid. The latter was decanted, 
the resin repeatedly washed with alcohol of only 50 per cent, (about 
_9i6 sp. gr.); the mixed liquids were then evaporated, to deprive them 
of essential oil and alcohol. Finally, a brown oily aromaticf mass 
separated and sunk, while, upon coohng, delicate, white needle-shaped 
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or nioss-Uke crystals made their appearance, and were termed hy 
Baup bryoidin. The Hquid, on fiirthev evaporattoRT separated into 
two layers, of which the heavier proved to contain chlonde of potas- 
sium and other inorganic salts; the upper thickish layer (resembling- 
the before- mentioned " aromatic " mass) afforded, when boiled with a 
little water, some more bryoidin. These latter crops of crystals, after 
repeated purification by water, finally gave a substance, which, accor- 
ding to Baup, did not agree with bryoidin, and he therefore disting- 
uished it as breidin. 

The characters of the two substances are thus described by Boup = 
— Bryoidin is a little bitterish and somewhat acrid; its silky crystals- 
may be sublimed between two watch glasses, when they form moss- 
like tufts. The crystals melt at 135° C; they require, at 10°, 350 
parts of water for solution. This solution is neutral; acetate of Iead„ 
either neutral or basic, produces in it a precipitate. Bryoidin is much 
more abundantly soluble in alcohol, ether, essential or fatty oils, or 
acetic acid. With concentrated sulphuric acid it assumes a red colour, 

Breidin, according to Baup, is in prisms, exhibiting angles of loa" 
and 78°, and terminating in four-sided pyramids; 260 parts of water,, 
at 10° are sufficient to dissolve one part of breidin; and the solution is 
precipitated by basic acetate of teacl, Breidin is freely soluble in alco- 
hol, not so much so in ether. The crystals melt at a little over 100° 
C, and are volatile, like those of bryoidin. These characters are, it 
will be observed, no very well marked differences between the two 
substances, and'I believe that they are not really different at all. 

I am not aware that any chemist attempted to repeat Baup's obser- 
vations until last winter, when my friend, Mr. Hanbury, caused to be 
distilled a quantity of Manilla elemi, and took the opportunity of 
examing the ■watery liquor remaining in the still for bryodin. He 
succeeded perfectly in obtaining this substance in colourless crystals 
by a method which we have described in the -work on drugs, which is 
about to appear under our joint authorship. Since those observations 
were printed, I have carried on the experiments a little further, and, 
after various trials, have adopted the following as the best process for 
extracting bryoidin, as it appeared evident that weak alcohol is a good 
solvent of bryoidin. I placed four kilogrammes of elemi in a copper 
still, and had it gently warmed in the water-bath for a day or two, 
with twenty kilogrammes of alcohol of 973 sp. gr.. that is to say, a 
weak spirit containing but zz per cent, of alcohol. The essential oil 
which came over was separated, and the spirit of wine, from which it 
was removed, was returned to the still* After this operation had 
been sufficiently carried on, the still contained a solid resin, and a 
weak alcoholic solution, A. The resin was now boiled for a dav 
with much water, and afforded another poition of essential ail, which 
I found to be dextrogyne, like that obtained by means of dilute alco- 
hol. | The water in the stilt (B) was separated, and the resin warmed 
with about twelve kilogrammes of aloonol, sp. gr. •S30, and two kilo- 
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grammes of wates. After cooling, the liqtiid (C) contained the amor- 
phous resin, the other resin being deposited in white crystals, agree- 
ing with Baup's amyrin. 

In order to get bryoidlu, I subniitted the liquid A to distillation in 
a still, and subsequently evaporated the merely aqueous liquid from 
which the alcohol had beeen abstracted. During the evaporation a 
very small amount of crystallised amyrin, contamhiated with a trace 
of the amorphous rosin, tirst separated. The weakness of the alcohol 
which hrtd been used prevented iiny larger amount of resin being dis- 
solved. It is important not to evaporate at once all the liquid A, and 
especially not to allow it to boil. After having tried the preparation 
of bryoidiu in different ways, I came to the conclusion that the best 



plan IS to evapor.itc on the water-bath small successive portions of the 
liquid until they begin to yield crystals of bryoidin floating on the 
surface. The liquid should then be allowed to repose for 24 hours, 



hen the bryoidin can be removed from it, the mother liquid being 
reserved for further nvaporation. By heating the solutions to full 
ebullition, bryoidin itself would evaporate to some extent. By grad- 
ual evaporation, as just described, it is obtained at once in a state of 
approxnnate purity. But if the concentratioii of the liquid is carried 
on without separating the crystals as soon as they appear, the final 
purification of the latter becomes diflicult by reason of another princi- 
ple occurring in elemi. This is a brown bitter substance which is 
more abundantly soluble in water than bryoidin. In the treatment ot 
elemi just recommended, this bitter substance is contained in the aque- 
ous liquid A, together with bryoidin. If this liquid is concentrated, 
brown drops of the bitter substance separate at a certain moment, and 
form a thidcish resinoid deposit. Now, if the crystals of bryoidin 
have not been taken out of the liquid, they will be enveloped and 
thrown down by this resinoid matter, and can only be recovered 
therefrom with clifliculty. 

As to the liquid B, I have evaporated it with the same care, and 
;ot from it a little bryoidin, yet scarcelj' enough to repay the trouble, 
The same must be said with reference to the solution C ; if this is 
deprived of alcohol the amorphous resin separates, but the aqueous 
liquid proves poor in bryoidin. As a rule, I cannot, therefore, recom- 
mend to include the liquids B and C in the process. The whole 
amount of bryoidin which I have been able to remove from elemi 
does not excoed 3 per cent,, that is to say, of nearly pure bryoidin; its 
appearance in the mother liquors is much more promising, owing to 
its extreme lightness and flocculent aspect. 

To purify bryoidin, it must be repeatedly re-crysta|lised trom boil- 
ing alcohol of 35 per cent. At first the solutions are slightly brown- 
ish, a little turbid, bitterish in taste, and yield precipitates with tannic 
acid or with neutral acetate of lead. All this is but due to traces of 
the bitter principle, for after several re crystallisations, using also a 
little charcoal, the solutions become colourless, perfectly clear, devoid 
of taste, and miscible with either neutral or basic acetate of lead, 
without being precipitated. The final yield of pure bryoidin is unfor- 
tunately much reduced by purification. Instead of the voluminous 
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tufts obtained in tlie earlier stages of the operation, bryoidin may be at 
last got in brilliant prisms by allowing the soUition to evaporate spon- 
taneously. This is, I think, the substance that Baup called breidin. 
I have been unable to find any real difference between it and my bry- 
oidin; under the microscope the prisms display a remarkable tendency- 
to split longitudinally, which is well in accordance with the usual 
moss-like growth of the substance. The latter shows under the 
microscope very long, soft, thread-like crystals. In polarised light 
the crystals are seen to be refractive; tliey consequently do not belong; 
to the cubic system. 

There can be no doubt that Baup's observations are correct; yet it 
is evident that some of the properties he assigned to bryoidin apply to 
the imperfectly purified substance; his investigation must nevertheless- 
be commended as a remarkably successful one,* when it is considered 
that he had but very little of the "resin of the Arbol-a-Brea" at his- 

At i35°-i36° C, bryoidin melts, and at a more elevated tempera- 
ture can easily be sublimed ; it volatilises in fact below 100° so that 
very nice tufts are produced by exposing it for some days to the heat 
of the water bath only. The crystals are anhydrous, giving off no 
water, either over sulphuric acid or at 100° C. They are readily solu- 
ble in alcohol, bisulphide of carbon, chloroform, ether, acetic acid, also 
in essential oil of elemi or glycerin ; the solubility is not increased bv 
the presence of alkalies or acids. Cold concentrated sulphuric acid 
slowly dissolves bryoidin, and assumes, when warmed with it, a red- 
dish hue. By cold nitric acid, bryoidin is liquefied and forms brown- 
ish drops not soluble in the acid. 

Bryodin purified by repeated re -crystallisation and sublimation as- 
sumes a fine red colour if it is exposed to dry hydrochloric gas; 
it is subsequently liquefied, and turns violet, then a most brilliant blue, 
and lastly an intense ^ree«. The colours are permanent for several 
days; the liquids are soluble in chloroform, yet I have not succeeded 
in getting a solid compound by the hydrochloric treatment. These 
reactions are not at all displayed by amyrin, the before mentioned crys- 
tallisable resin of elemi. As to the amorphous part of the resin, it 
turns only a little reddish by hydrochloric gas, probably on account of 
a trace of bryoidin which it obstinately retains. The essential oil of 
elemi, if saturated with anhydrous hydrochloric gas, assumes a dark 
violet tint. 

I have failed in ascertaining satisfactorily the solubility of bryoidin 
in water. I found one part of it to be contained in 384 parts of a 
solution saturated at 28-30° C; but another solution prepared at 25° 
C. afforded one part of bryoidin in 492 parts. A solution prepared 
by boiling water with bryoidin in ezcess, and then aHo\ved to remain 
for a week that the crystals should deposit, yielded one part in 523 
parts of the solution. In every case the solutions were carefiiHy con- 

wM bom May i). 17911 « Vsvy, on tht Lake of Geneva, and died February o. iSfij. at LBvaux, boi 6ir 
from the fornBer pface. In iSi6he paid a vuif 10 London, atid uw Hrodie and Brande. 
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centrated at a temperature not exceeding about 70" C., and then fully 
evaporated over sulphuric acid. The loss of bryoidin to any appreci- 
able amount was thus avoided. I think the discrepancies are due lo 
the formation of supe maturated sohitions. 

In boiling water, bryoidin is not much more soluble than in DoFd^ 
for 2CX3 parts of it are able to dissolve but one of bryoidin, of alcohoF 
22 per cent. (0-972 sp. gr. at 15° C.) 147 parts dissolve one of bryoidiii 
at 28* C, yet much more when warmed. 

The analysis of bryoidin afforded, on an average, carbon, 74-21 
per cent,, and hydrogen, 11-52; these numbers may refer to the for- 
mula, C^H^Oj, namely:— 

Analysis. 

20 C 240 equal to 73'63 74'2i 

38 H 3S " 11-65 "-52 

3 O 48 " 1473 "4-27 

326 lOO"! 

Thus bryoidin may be regarded as a hydrate of the essential oil 
contained in elemi, that is to say, as answering to to the composition 
— 2(Cii,H[,) H- 3H ,0 ; yet it must be borne in mind that it contains no 
water of crystallisation. By submitting it to sublimation it undergoes 



no alteration, as already proved by its melting-point remaining the 
same as before, namely, i35°-i36'' C. This view is supported by the 
composition of the amyrin.* The above, I believe, to answer to the 



formula, CjoH^O. This substance might be regarded as C»Hu+H,0, 
and flryoidin, CjoHji-t- 311^0; there can be but little doubt that elemi 
will also afford the intermediate compound, C»H^-!-2HjO. 

In its general behaviour, bryoidin resembles terpin, Cn)H,,-f-3H,0, 
the crystallised hjdrate of essential oil of turpentine, or rather of the 
substance C,i,HioO„ which is obtained when terpin, by melting, parts 
with H,0, that is, losing 9-47 per cent. This anhydrous terpin melt» 
at 150°, and is soluble in 200 parts of cold, or zz parts of boiling 
water, and freely soluble in all alcoholic or ethereal liquids. There 
are, however, great diiFerences between bryoidin and terpin. By 
boiling the latter with very little dilute sulphuric acid, terpin ol, 
CijHjiO, a fragrant liquid, is formed. No such tning is produced with 
bryoidin. Nor is terpin coloured by hydrochloric gas. Again, if 
bryoidin is brought into contact with acetyl chloride, a very energetic 
action and effervesence takes place, whereas terpin quietly dissolves, 
so does likewise amyrin. 

Bryoidin and terpin agree inasmuch as they are volatile, and, in 
solution, devoid of rotatory power, although both these compounds 
are derived fr^pn essential oils, CigH„, which possess that optical char, 
acted Stic. 

;sible that the constituents of elemi may be- 

.c Ihc rcmarkabli Hpaiation iX flocks, described in lyM FhBrmacO- 
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Essential oil C,aHi, 

Crystallised resin (elcmin or amyrin) . . z(Ci„H„) + H,0 

Amorphous resin (?) 2{C,oH„) + jH.O 

Bryoidiii , . . 3(C.pH.,) + 3H,0 

But further researches are needed to prove the correctness of this 
suggestion. 

The bitter substance already mentioned is bj' no means abundant 
in elemi, though it appears to be present to a somewhat larger amount 
than bryoidin. I have in vain endeavoured to isolate from it a well- 
defined compound. The resinoid brown mass which at last separates 
from the concentrated aqueous solutions, A or C, has a very intensely 
bitter, and at the same time aromatic, non-acrid taste. The latter 
reminds one of orange-peel, and is certainly due to the substance 
itself, not to essential oil of elemi. An entirely different and strong 
odour is evolved by the bitter mass, if it is boiled with dilute sulphu- 
ric, nitric, or hydrochloric acid. In this case, the odour is somewhat 
suggestive of melon, caraway, or especiallj- of a fresh terebinthinous 
varnish. By this treatment with acids, the bitter taste disappeai's. I 
have not been able to ascertain whether sugar is, at the same time, 
produced, because the brown bitter mass would appear already to 
contain some sugar, seeing that it is capable, to a small extent, of 
reducing alkaline tartrate of copper. If the bitter mass is warmed 
with a moderately concentrated mineral acid, it assumes an intense 
violet or blue colour, and is also coloured in the same way by dry 
hydrochloric gas. From a solution in dilute alcohol, the bitter semi- 
fluid mass is partly throivn down by absolute alcohol : yet this precip- 
itate proves to be by no means a pure substance. Its aqueous solution 
is partly precipitated by tannic acid or by neutral acetate of lead, 
another portion remaining unaltered in solution. I ha('e failed in 
removing from the bitter substance the inorganic matters which, as 
shown by incineration, it largely contains. Baup was well aware of 
the large amount of mineral substances occurring in the extracts of 
elemi; in fact, they appear to constitute the chief amount of the 
brown bitter deposit. 

The Chairman, in proposing the customary vote of thanks to the 
learned Professor who had prepared the paper, said that it was only 
another instance of the laudable zeal displayed in the pursuit of 
knowledge in the vast field of pharmaceutical chemistry. 

Mr. Hanbury said it was rather difficult to follow the details 
given in this paper, therefore he might perhaps be excused for 
making a remark or two with the object of simplifving the explana- 
tions the writer gave with reference to the mode of obtaining it. 
When he {Mr, Hanbury) prepared the specimen that was on the 
table, he was not at all aware of the facts that were subsequently elic- 
ited by Dr. Fluckiger's researches, and he got it by a simple evapora- 
tion of the watery liquid in a still after obtaining the essential oil. In 
that way he secured a colourless crystalline, and by a little manipula- 
tion obtained it in a state of purity. Having minutely described the 
process, Mr. Hanbury went on to say that Professor Fluckiger, in 
one part of his paper, spoke of the separation oi flocks ^ and he (the 
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speaker) would jiist explain what that was. When one was purify- 
ing the bryoidin from the aqueous solution, or rather re-crystallising 
it (because it was perfectly colourless), one got the matter 'liquor. 
Pouring that off, and filtering it, the result was a perfectly clear solu- 
tion. Then it immediately hecame turbid, and deposited 
what looked like pieces of white paper or wool. If they exam- 
ined the substance it showed filminite crystals, and they did not re-dia- 
solve by either heating or cooling. With regard to amyris, that was 
easily prepared. If they 'took the South American or Mexican elemi 
they got a white matter separating itself, which proved to be- 
extremely crystalline, and might very easily be obtained in distinct 
crystals. Such was amyris; and, as far as they knew, that appeared 
to be the same in the elemi from these different sources. It was a 
beautiful sample of a crystal Usable resin, the nature of which students 
could easily investigate for themselves — it was so easily got in a state 
of purity. 

The Chairman: These bodies are resin. 

Professor Attfield: No; bryoidin. Amyris is a crystallisable 
resin. — Druggist and Chemist. 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



" The plan of decimal gradation in weights and measures is the 
only rational one, because it is in accordance with the universallv 
adopted decimal notation. If thoroughly carried out, the facilities it 
would afford in every department of life are scarcely calculable. For 
one thing, it is not too much to say, that one-half the time now spent 
in Great Britain in learning arithmetic might be saved. That study 
might, in addition, be made an effective means of mental discipline; 
whereas, at present, the time must be spent in acquiring something 
like a ready but blind application of complicated rules. The most 
striking instance, perhaps, of the inconvenience of the arbitary mode 
of division is furnished by the thermometer. In this case, nature has 
fixed the fundamental measure, and made it the same for all nations; 
the interval, namely, between the freezing and boiling-points of 
water. And yet, in England, this space is divided into 180 parts (F.) 
or degrees; in Germany, and the Continent generally, into 80° (R.); 
and only in France and Sweeden has it been divided into ioo°. 
Thus the basis of uniformity made to our hand has been thrown 
away, and every obser\ation of temperature made in one country has 
to be painfully translated before it can be understood in another. 

The earnest endeavors put forth of late years by scientists, and 
especially by political economists of the highest distinction, to effect a 
harmonious international system of weights, measures, and coinage, 
and the general favor with which the metric system is received by the 
leading minds oi the commercial, no less than the scientific world, 
justify the prediction that the units of this system will eventually 
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become the standard units of computation for purposes of international 
exchange and scientific intercommunication the world over, T^e 
changes required in order to establish simple numerical relations of 
the units of our weights, measures, and coinage to metric units are 
slight, and various propositions have therefore been made to so modify 
our present systems as to bring about a certain harmony betw^een 
them and the metric system, on the ground that such action would be 
a step towards international correlation, inasmuch as all future systems 
that may be adopted will undoubtedly be established upon a metric 
basis, and all systems bearing a simple relation to the same given 
standard must inevitably bear simple relations each to the other. 

At a late meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held in Portland, Maine, some very ingenious sug- 
gestions for the adaptation of oUr system of apothecaries^ weights to 
the metric system, were made by Mr. E. B. Elliott, of the Statistical 
Bureau at Washington, a gentleman whose experience and labors in 
matters of this nature entitle his opinions to great respect. 

According to the best trials yet made, the gramme is equal to 15, - 
432349 troy grains. Mr. Elliott draws our attention to the fact, that, 
by introducing a new grain, fifteen of which shall weigh exactly 

'^alr 



gramme, we have at once established the more simple numerical rela- 
tion of r^ to I between these two units without the interminable frac- 
tion, while the difference between the new grain and the troy grain 
would be so small as practically to be scarcely appreciable. The best 
system based upon this plan is deemed to be the following : 

1000 semi-grains = i ounce; 30 ounces = i kilogram. The semi- 
grain is equal to 1-30 of a gramme. 

The term semi-grain, not having been heretofore used, would ren- 
der the liability to confusion less than if the proposed new grain 
■were adopted, and at the same time affords us an opportunity to sub- 
divide the ounce into thousandths, while the difference between two 
semi-grains and one troy grain would still be only about 0.0288 -|- . 
This system, however, would necessitate a change also in the value of 
the ounce, which must contain 514.4 + troy grtuns {500 new grains, 
or 1000 semi-grains) instead of 480. 

But it is incontestable that the changes above alluded to would 
bring our weights into a very close relationship with the metric sys- 
tem, for our 30 semi-grain weight would be exactly equal to the 
gramme, 3 semi-grains to a decigramme, 3-10 of a semi-grain to a 
centigramme, &c. ; and the arithmetical operations necessary to con- 
vert semi.grains into decigrammes, and vice versd-, would be only a 
division or multiplication by 3. 

A singular coincidence herewith is the well-known fact that our 
gold coins weigh {within 3-1000): 



100 

The Half Eagle, - - - - 25 2^0 



The Double Eagle, ... kxj iooo 

The Eagle, 50 500 
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The Thrce-dollai 



piece, ... 15 150 



The Quarter Eagle, - - - 12.5 125 

The One-dollar piece, ... ^ ^o 

Our silver coins weigh exactly : 

The Half Dollar, - ■ - - 12.50 375 

The Quarter Dollar, - - - 6.25 loyj^ 

The Dime, 2.50 yg 

Consequently, equivalents as to value: 

Sundard Gold- Standard Silver. 

9-toline. g-is hne. 

I ounce - - - - = 5 hectogrammes.* 

1 tergramnie - - - - = 1 pentagrareime. 

2 semi-grains - - - - = [ gramme. 
(i grain [nevi) - - - - = 1 gramme). 

Another interesting fact is that our gold dollar weighs (within 
3-1000) one German "Quent," and that the " Korn " is exactly equal 
to "^ semi-grain. 

But let UK retrace our steps. 

The most formidable objection to the introduction of the metric 
system of weights seems to be that old practitioners of medicine can- 
not be prevailed upon, or even expected, to use new terms or denomi- 
nations of quantity in their prescriptions. They will continue to 
write ounces, drachms, scruples, and grains. The. question arises 
here whether this objection is really as formidable ,as generally sup- 
posed to be. From the comparisons drawn above, and still more 
clearly from the tables of approximate equivalents of metric and troy 
weights given in the last revision of the United States Pharmacopceia, 
it will be seen that reductions from terms of one system to those of 
the other are not at all difficult, if we are willing to acknowledge the 
truth that one-fortieth part more or less cannot possibly produce any 
noticeable difference in doses or their effects. How many pharmacists 
possess a pair of scales sensitive to 1-40 grain? Indeed, it may be 
asked, how many druggists are habitually so careful as not to fre- 
quently dispense one-fortieth part too much or too little i.i weighing 
out small quantities? Let us suppose that a mixture containing i' 
grain of strychnia be prescribed, to be divided into 40 (or 41) pills. I 
cannot, for my part, believe that it would cause any appreciable dis- 
turbance in the course of the doctor's treatment if said pill-mass be 
instead, for convenience's sake,.divided into 41 (or 40) pills. If this 
be true, and it it is so easy to adapt our weights to the metric unit 
when this insigniticant difference of t-40 in the ratio of 1 5 to i be 
ignored, then I do not understand why we may not immediately 
adopt the metric system of weights entire. Let old physicians con- 
tinue to write grains and ounces, if they prefer it. It would be 
throwing a slur upon the intelligence of the average pharmacist to say 
that he cannot readily convert any number of troy grains into a cor- 
responding number of decigrammes by subtracting one-third. 
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As for the only really serious objection to the adoption of the 
metric system of welghtK — the fact that the symbols for the gramme 
and the grain may be too much alike — it is not by any means an 
insurmountable obstacle. There is no difference of opinion as to the 
superiority of the metric system. Now, I ask, shall we forever con- 
tinue to use our grain, instead of the gramme, because, unfortunately, 
it so happens that both terms begin with the letters gr? I think it 
would be better for us to devise some means whereby this ambiguity 
may be avoided. I would suggest tliat the gramme be written tn 
yiill, with the accompanving figures given on each side of the word in 
the folio win 



In using centigrammes, these may be written 5 | eg | 5. 

The objection urged by the committee appointed for the revision 
of the United States Pharmacopceia, that this change would involve 
much labor in said revision, is not worthy of notice, and certainly 
does not justify the bad faith with which it carried out the instruc- 
tions of the convention that created it. We take the liberty to 
remind the reader that a resolution was passed to make some portion 
of the metric svstem officinal in the fifth revision of the Pharmaco- 
pceia, which resolution has been totally ignored, as well as tlie instruc- 
tion to substitute measures of weight for measures of volume. It is 
to be hoped that our next revision will embrace the introduction of 
the metric system of weights to the exclusion of all others and of 
s of capacity. — Proceedings Am. Pharm. Assoc. 



COLLATED PRACTICAL RECEIPTS. 

COMPOUND CHARCOAL POWDER. 

Take of Carbonate of Magnesia in fine powder, Charcoal in fine 
powder, of each one part; Rochelle Salts in fine powder, four parts. 
Mix. 

ASTRINGENT ROSE-LEAF TABLETS. 

Take of Red Rose, in fine powder 3 ounces. 

Catechu, " " -^ 3 ounces. 

Tragacanih, " " J^ an ounce 

Sugar, " " 34 ounces. 

Oil of Rose, 35 drops. 

Rub the powders together until they are thoroughly mixed, then 
add the Oil of Rose, and when incorporated, form a mass with suffi- 
cient Rose Water, and divide in troches weighing 10 grains each. 

ANISEED CORDIAL. 

Take of Anise Water, Ten parts. 

Simple Syrup, Four parts. 

Alcohol, • One part. 

Sherry Wine, One part. 

Mix. 
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SODA-MINT. 

Take of Bi-Carbonate of Soda, 4 drachms. 

Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia, i fluidrachm. 

Peppermint Water, 1 pint. 

Mix. 

PECTORAL CIGARETTES FOB ASTHMA, ETC. 

Take of Nitrate of Potassium, One part. 

Water, Fifty parts. 

Dissolve the Nitrate of Potassium in the water, and soak in this solu- 
tion bibulous paper, and when the paper has dried brush it over with 
a mixture composed of equal parts of Tincture of Cascarilla and 
Compound Tincture of Benzoin, which, when dry, cut into pieces 
(2x4 inches) and roll into cigarettes. 

FLAVOR FOR TOBACCO. 

Take of Tobacco Stems (Havana), 8 parts. 

Valerian Root, 4. " 

Tonqua Bean, 2 '' 

Gum Benzoin, i part. 

Reduce to a coarse powder, and exhaust with strong alcohol, 
(either by percolation or maceration), until twelve pints have been 
obtained, to this tincture add 

Tincture of Opium, 4 parts. 

Acetic Ether, 2 " 

Lavender Water, , 2 " 

Mix. Age improves the flavor. 

STRONG PASTE, 

Add to two large tablespoonfuls of flour about twenty grains of 
powdered resin. Mix with strong beer and boil twenty minutes. 

To keep paste from moulding, add fifteen grains of corrosive sub- 
limate to each half pint. 

BRASS POLISH, 

Take of Rotten Stone, | i. 

Sulphuric Acid, 3 i. 
Alcohol, |t. 
Water, ^ viii. 
Oil Turpentine, % i, 

FINE SEALING Vi^AX. 

Take of Shellac, 48 parts. 

Venice Turpentine, 12 " 

Balsam Peru, ; , . i part. 

Melt together with gentle heat and work into the mixture, Ver- 
million, 36 parts. Mould into sticks. 

ANTI CHOLBRA PILLS. 

Take of Blue Mass, | i. 

Morphia Sulph., 3 ss, 

Powd. Camphor, 3 iii. 

Mix and make 4S0 pills. Take one every hour until relieved. 
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> GLYCKRISE CEMENT. 

A cement of great value for many purposes, and capable of being 
used where resistence to both the action of water and to that of heat 
is required, is composed by mixing glycerine with dry litharge, so as 
to constitute a tough paste. For uniting the joints of steam pipes, 
and other similar applications, this preparation is said to be very satis- 
factory. 

BLACK SALVE. 

Take of Linseed OH, ; ; iv. 

Olive Oil, 5 iv. 

Red Oxide of Lead, 3 ii. 

Litharge, 3 ii. 

Mix the oils in a porcelain lined vessel, increase the heat until 
they will singe or curl up a feather, then gradually sift in the leads, 
^stirring constantly until reduced to a hard salve, care being used not 
lo bum it. 



TRANSACTIONS OF PHARMACAL COLLEGES AND 
SOCIETIES. 

AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATIOS. 

The Zand annual meeting will be held in Liederkranz Hall, in the 
■city of Louisville, Tuesday, September 8th, at 3 o'clock P. M. The 
following traveling arrangements have been made: 

Free return tickets will be issued to those passing over the Louis- 
ville, New Albany and Chicago R. R., upon the certificate of the 
xindersigned. 

The Louisville and Great Southern R. R., and the Louisville and 
Nashville R. R., will sell excursion tickets at Memphis, Nashville, 
•ClarksviUe, Atlanta and Bowling Green, to not less than five persons, 
said tickets to be indorsed by the undersigned. 

The Ohio and Mississippi R. R., and Jeffersonville, Madison and 
Indianapolis R. R., ^11 sell excursion tickets to the Louisville Indus- 
trial Exposition at half fare; tickets good for four days, mav be 
prolonged. * 

The members from the Atlantic States it is proposed, will rendez- 
vous at Baltimore, leaving that city bj- way of Baltimore and Ohio 
R. R., Saturday, September 5th, at ^30 A. M., spending Sunday at . 
■Grafton and Parkersourg, reaching Cincinnati Monday at 4.50 P. M., 
iiftid Louisville the same evening or Tuesday noon. It is intended to 
■charter a Palace Car for thife party if a sufticient number of applica- 
tions ore received before September 1st. Returning, a trip over the 
Chesapeake and Ohio R. R., at a reduced rate is contemplated; par- 
ticulars will be given at Louisville. Members intending to join the 
proposed excursion to the Mammoth Cave will report at the meeting. 

Round trip tickets will be sold by the Chesapeake and Ohio R. R, 
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to Cincinnati and back from Richmond, at $25; and from Washing- 
ton, at $26. 

Hcadquarteis will be at tbc Gait House ($4.00 a day); good 
accommodations have also been provided at the Louisville Hotel at 
$3.50 a day. 

Applications for membership should be addressed to the under- 
signed. Committee Reports and Papers will be received by Prof 
Jos. P. Remington, Philadelphia. Business relating to the Pharma- 
ceutical Exhibition will be attended to by Prof. E. Scheffer, 
Louisville. 

Philadelphia, August, 1S74. John- M. Maisch, 

Permanent Secretary 



MEETING OF ' 

At a meeting held by this societj', August i rth, the following res* 
olutions were unanimously adopted: 

irA«r«(M, The medical profession of Otiiuigo. on several recent occasioDS, 
bag been cbarged in Tkt Chicago Timet with coltuBioii with pharmacista for the 
puipoHC of extorting money from their t)atieiita: and, 

Wherem. This collusion is alleged to be effected in various ways: sucli as 

1. The use of prescription papers bearing the barineaa carda of phannaciBtB; 

2. The occupation of ofBces tree of or at nominal rents adjacent to or belong- 
11^2 to phBLiuaciste ; 

3. The writing of private formulEe understood by cerUiin pharmadsls exclu- 
sively; 

4. The acceptance of commiBBlons upon preBcriptione from pharmacists ; and 
Whereat, The practices above designated, although deprecated by many, 

always have been maintained by many others innocently and in good faith, imans- 
picioua of their abusive application: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Society of Physicians and Burgeons of the City of Chi- 
cago recognize the fact that the practices above designated lend to the degradation 
* and demoralization of the medical profeaaion, to tlic diminution and withdrawal 
of public confidence upon which its existence depends. 

Retained, That the members of this society pledge tliemselves as individuals 
and as an organization to discontinue the practices above designated, so far as 
they may have adopted them, and to discountenance them in others so far as their 
influence may extend. 

Rtsolttd, That the society regards the acceptance of commiBslunB upon pre- 
scriptions, by physicians, from pharmacists as positively disreputable and dishon- 
est, and to be deemeda sufilcient cause for the rejection of an applicant for, or the 
expulsion of a holiler of membership herein. 

Reiolred, That a committee of three l>e appointed by the chair to co-opra^le 
with a similar committee from the Chicago College of Pharmacy (should auch l>e 
appointed) in order to consider wliiit, if anj, measures are requisite in order to 
correct the great and growing evil in our midst of the prescribing of proprietary 
medicines, by name or otherwise, and of the accepting of samples of snch medi- 
cines as are distributed and advertised in this city by the ugents of eastern whole- 
sale drug-iiouseg. And that such joint committee (should concurrence be had) 
report in full to the society for audi action in the premises iis niiiy seem to it 
desinibU'. 

CIIICAUO COLLEliK OK I'HAHM.VCY, 

At a meeting of the Ciiicago College of Pharmacy, held August 
30th, the following resolutions were by a unanimous vote adopted: 
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Whfreat, Tbe object and aim of tlie Chicago College of Flmnnacy has been 
to furtbei the advancement of the art of pharmacy, to estabUeh upon Just princi- 
ples the relations thai exist between pharmacist, physicians, and the public, and 
to discourage the sales of inferior or adulterated drugs, chemicals, or phaimacal 
preparations; and, 

Whertag, Certain allegations have l>eeu made in the public newspapers, and 
at a meetiug of the Chicago Society of Physicians and SurgeoDB, these anegations 
were in a measure confirmed, that the practice prevailed in this city of druggists 
paying commissions in money or as office rent to physicians foi the object of 
msuring the dispensing of their prescriptions, and it has been furiiier alleged that 
abuses nave resulted from the fumishint;of prescription btanks by druggists to 
physicians, and from the prescribing and use of so-called proprietary medicines; 

Whereas, The practice of paying commissions lo physicians in any form is 
in direct opposition to the principlea upon which this college was established, if 
not in vioiatioii of the strict wording of the code of ethics ; it is, therriore, 

Beaohed, That the maintenance of just and honorable reiations between 
physicians and druggists or pharmacists are matters of the highest import to our 
college, and we do not hesitate to condemn a system that substitutes a money con- 
sideration for just claims of merit and education. 

Be»olt:ed, That we invite the assistance and co-operation of the medical pro- 



fession, the medical societies, and especially the medical colleges, whose objei 
are in sympathy with our own, to aid us in our endeavors to emancipate our busi- 
ness from any evils and abuses which prevent and liinder its progress. 

Bmolvea, That a committee of three be appointed hy the president to confer 
with committees of the medical societies for the purpose of devisiug inch reme- 
dies as to them shall seem desirable. 

A committee of three was appointed to confer witVi a similar com- 
mittee, appointed by tlie society of physicians and surgeons, and the 
Chicago medical society, relative to the matter contained in the above 
resolutions. 

A committee of three was also appointed to draft formulas for the 
non-olHcinal preparations as a standard for ibis college. These form- 
ulas are to be submitted to the various medical societies of the city 
and also to the American Pharmaceutical association for adoption. 

The following were appointed as delegates to the 22nd meeting of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, to be held in the city of 
Louisville, Kj-., on the 8th inst.: E. H. Sargent, Albert E. Ebert, 
Thos. N. Jamieson, Geo, Buck, Theo. H. Patterson. 



MEETING OK THE RHODE ISI-ANR PHARMACEUTICAI, ASSOCIATION. 

An adjourned mteting of the registered pharmacists of the state, 
held at the rooms of the Providence Franklin Society on Saturday, 
July 25th, at 10 o'clock, A. M., Mr. A. L. Calder in the chair. W. 
E. Anthony was elected Secretary pro tern. The Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws reported through their chairman, W. E. 
Anthony, a form of constitution and by-laws. On motion they were 
taken up by sections, read discussed and adopted. 

On motion of Mr. W. B. Blanding it was voted that the gentle- 
men present sign the Constitution and By-Laws before proceeding to 
the election of officers. In accordance with this vote twenty-nine 
gentlemen enrolled themselves. 
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The association thus formed proceeded to the election of officers. 
It was voted that no iionii nations be made, but that the officers be 
elected on blind ballot. The fallowing was the result of the election : 

President — A. L. Calder, Providence. 
Vice President — James H. Taylor, Newport. 

Secretary — Norman N, Mason, Providence. 

Treasurer — W. E. Anthony, M. D., Providence. 

Executive Committee — A. H. Field, Providence; F. J. Phillips, 
Providence; W. B. Blanding, Providence, 

It was voted that the President have authority to furnish creden- 
tials to any members desiring to attend the meeting of the American 
Pha I maceutical Association. 

The Executive Committee %vere authorizetl to furnish printed cop- 
aes of the by-laws for the use of the members. 

On motion of Mr. Phillips, the meeting adjourned to the 3d Mon- 
<lav in October. 

W. E. Anthoxv, Secretary, //-o tern. 

THE BRITISH PHARMACEUTICAI- COXFERENCE. 

This Association of British Pharmacists held its eleventh annual 
meeting in the city of London, on the 5th, 6th and 7th of August, in 
the house of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, under the 
presidency of Mr. T. B. Groves, F. C. S. We glean the following 
abstract from the London Pharmaceutical Journal: 

The attendance of members was large, delegations being present 
from the following local societies: Hulls, Leeds, Liverpool, Dundee, 
Bradford, Glasgow, Scarborough, Nottingham and Notts Chemists' 
Associations. Also from the Colchester Association of Chemists and 
Druggists, Manchester Chemist and Druggists' Association, Midland 
Counties Chemists' Association, Brighton Association of Pharmacy, 
Bristol Pharmaceutical Association and the North Branch of the 
British Pharmaceutical Society. Among the visitors were also pres- 
ent: Dr. DeVrij, from the Hague, Holland; M. Adrian and M. Gal- 
lois, Paris, France; Dr. Frazer and Professor Chas. R. C. Tich- 
borne, from Dublin; Mr. E. T. Dobbins and Colonel J. W. Forney, 
from Philadelphia, U. S. Col. Forney on being introduced at the 
2nd session of the conference, addressed the meeting in the character- 
istic " spread eagle style of a 4th of July orator," and no doubt must 
have somewhat edified if not amiised our British colleagues 
listening to the bombast of an American politician. 
The following passage teems with deep inspiration and profound 
research: "Philadelphia was laid out by an Englishman, William 
Penn, who lies buried, I believe, in Buckinghamshire, and whose 
grave it is my intention to visit, so that I may there draw some inspi- 
ration from the memorv ot the founder of Pennsyhania." The con- , 
tributions in wav of screntific papers at this meeting, were both num- 
erous and valuable, aiHong whicn we note a paper by Dr. DeVrij, 
describing a new method of estimating the pharmacal value of cin- 
chona barks. Prof, Flueckiger, of Strasburg, Germany, two papers: 
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in one he reported having determined the deposit from essential oil of 
nutmegs, known generally as my risti con, to be really myristic acid; 
in the other he described the chemistry of elemi, Mr. Groves, the 
president, presented a continuation of his valuable researches upon the 
alkaloids of aconite. Mr. A. W. Gerrard presented an able report 
upon the oflicinial plasters of the British Fharmacopoaia. The iise of 
oleic acid in pharmacy was the subject of a valuable paper by Prof. 
Tichbome. Mr. Soddart described a modification of Liebig's pro- 
cess for the estimation of phosphoric acid. Mr. H. C. Baildon read a 
paper on Cortex Rhamnii Frangulae, and Mr. T. Greenish on 
Scammony. Hydrocyanic acid was commented upon by no less than 
four papers, contributed by Messrs. Proctor, Shenstone, Towerzey, 
and Williams. The latter gentleman also contributing a paper on the 
proper vehicle for the administration of phosphorous. Mr. Barton 
read a paper on sarsaparilla root, and Mr. HafTenden one on the con- 
fections of pharmacy, Mr. Muir on potable water and its contamina- 
tions in house cisterns, and Mr. Daniels on the syrups of the phos- 
phates. Prof. Wright contributed two papers, one on the essential 
oils of wormwood, citronella, and cajeput; and the other a continua- 
tion of his researches on the opium alkaloids. Mr. E, Smith sug- 
gested a method for the recovery of iodine from the waste in the 
preparation of iodoform. Mr. fleathfield sent some notes on the 
extracts of aconite, belladonna, hemlock, henbane and colchicum; and 
Mr. Schacht called attention to some experiments he. is making to 
ascertain the relative proportion of comia present in the succus and 
extract of conium. The president, Mr. Groves, also read a paper 
describing his experience in the preparation of trimethylamine. 

As a natural result the social feature of the gathenng was a great 
success. On the first evening a conversazione was held at the rooms 
of the British Pharmaceutical Society, by invitation of the president 
and council of the society. The principle object of the evening being 
an exhibition of articles of interest in relation to pharmacy. The 
annual dinner took place on the evening of the second day's proceed- 
ings, about 150 members sat down to the bountiful repast, which 
being enlivened by music, singing, toasting, and speech-making could 
not have been otherwise than highly enjoyable. The last day was 
devoted to an excursion by boat down the valley of the river Thames, 
and thus was brought to a close the largest as well as one of the most 
interesting gatherings of British pharmacists. The next meeting is to 
take place at Brighton, again under the presidency of Mr. T. B. 
Groves. At one of the sessions of the meeting, our colleague and 
friend, Wm. Saunders, of London, Canada, was elected an honorary 
member of the conference. 



From the Bureau of Education^ Circulars of Information of the 
Bureau of Education. No. i, 1874, being the Proceedings of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association. Washington, 1874, 
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CHICAGO, OCTOBER, i 



BY JAMES I. TUCKBR, M. D. 

In my communicatioii to the July number of The Pharmacist, 
I took occasion to state in substance that, in view of the fact that some 
physicians, especially those representing the present epoch in medical 
practice, had grown into the habit of frequently prescribing certain 
active medicinal agents, I thought a trituration of them united with a 
suitable excipient, much better than elixir, sugar-coated pill, or any 
other form. In other words, that the intimate union of arsenic, 
arsenious acid, strychnia, atropia, aconitine, cantharidin, tartrate of 
antimony and potash, bichloride of mercury, and the like, with sugar 
of milk, would generally be the best form for the clinical administra- 
tion of such active agents, at the same time I added two other factor* 
to the proposition namely, first, that these preparations should be 
made with scrupulous care and precision, in hours of comparative 
leisure, when sufficient time could be given to the extremely delicate 
manipulation necessary to a perfectly intimate co-mixture, and in no 
instance left to extemporaneous preparation, and secondly, that they 
be measured according to the plan which all over the civilized world 
is acknowledged to be the only rational one, of decimal gradation in 
weights and measures. Of course it would not be in keeping with 
the functions of a journal devoted to pharmacy, to discuss therein the 
propriety of administering such active medicants in disease. There 
must necessarily be a difference of opinion with regard to some of 
them. Suffice it to say that many physicians do prescribe them, and 
I apprehend the reason that others do not is because there has hith- 
erto been no form in which they could be administered with perfect 
impunity. The recent developments if true, in reference to ai» 
elixir, said to contain strychnine, manufactured by a New York drug- 
gist, is sufficient evidence that such a dangerous ingredient cannot be 
safely used in the elixir form, and every physician is acquainted with 
the unsatisfactory results often following the administration of the 
much-vaunted sugar-coated pill and granule. Some of these active 
principles, it is true, may be dissolv^ in water, and other some can- 
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not. It remains, therefore, to discover some form in which these 
others can be safely used, and the form I recommend, I think is the 
only eligible one iwhich remains. In addition to the element of 
safety, which the editor of The Pharmacist frankly acknowledges, 
I commend these preparations because they certainly possess other 
elements of commendableness, which I do not think it would he diffi- 
cult to demonstrate. 

They are safe^ because they have been prepared in hours of leis- 
ure, when they could be manipulated with scrupulous precision, and, 
afterwards, perhaps, submitted to microscopic examination. 

That they are elegant is self-evident. 

They are simple because they contain but one medicament. 

They are accurate because they are weighed on your new pair of 
scales, adapted to the decimal system of weights and measures. 

They are ready because they are always to be found, ready-made, 
in. the prescription -case. 

They are efficacious because they are the most active of agents, 
and most rapidly soluble in the digestive fluids, and absorbable almost 
immediately into the current of the circulation, approximating thus 
most closely to the hypodermic method. 

They typify most surely modern therapeutics. Divided by tenths, 
hundredths, or thousandths, if need be, they are adapted to the 
youngest and feeblest of infants, or to the most robust of adults. 

I am confident that these agents cannot be as safely prepared 
»mder the pressure of business, extemporaneously, as during the hours 
■when ample time can be devoted to them, and ample time means 
muck time in this relation. Must I then always wait until' my pre- 
scription can be compounded? If so, what will become of my patient 
bellowing with the colic, or smothering with an asthma, rigid with a 
convulsion, delirious with uraemia, snoring with an apoplexy or dizzy 
with a constipation? Should not every possible delay be avoided 
under these circumstances and such as these? " But," I hear some 
ask, " why not use something else, doctor? I answer, supposing I 
prefer these if they can he promptly provided, or have fallen into the 
habit of using them, am I not entitled to them ? And supposing it is 
impossible to ^e/ (/ow« a teaspoontul of medicine or a pit), but per- 
fectly easy to dissolve a delicate powder upon the tongue? I speak 
from experience. I have failed in emergencies to obtain remedies 
with due promptitude, and that from representative Chicago drug- 
gists, for whom I cherish the profoundcst respect. 

One word about the criticism of your correspondent, Vogeler. I 
think if he has an eye to economy of space, he will still find room for 
this new " supernumerary." If not, I would suggest a remedy. 
First, remove from the "overburdened shelves," "Doctor" Walker's 
Vinegar Bitters; if then, there is too Httle, remove Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup; if still you fail, continue to replace one by one such 
nostrums as these, which as one of the leading druggists of Chicago 
said to me the other day, cannot be sold over the druggists' counter 
without dishonoring his own profession, insulting the physician, and 
endangering the lives of the community. Remove these, I say, and 
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replace them by preparations such as the lamented Parrish, and Proc- 
ter, and physicians of like good standing are likely to endorse. I 
venCnre to predict that thereafter the crowded shelves will fiimish 
ample capacity. 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge the courtesy of The 
Pharmacist in inviting me to odeupy still nlore space on its pages. 
I feel ctlniost as if I was encroaching upon territory belonging exclus- 
ively to others, and yet so close is the relation between pharmacist 
and physician, that I was glad to accept the hospitality in this instance. 
My desire was " to have a little talk about a matter, in which other 
physicians as well as myself are interested, and to take a forward step 
toward the attainment of the Simple, the Elegant, the Accurate, the 
Ready, the Safe and the Efficacious, fitted to the present and far 
removed from the galenical period. 



ELEGANT PHARMACALS. 



.■ ADOLPH G. 



The defects of our recently proposed semi-officinal elixirs have 
. been so thoroughly ventilated, in the columns of the pharmaceutical 
journals, as to require no further discussion. The fact stands undisputed, 
still every pharmacist will strive to adhere to those formulas as long ■ 
as they are to be considered authoritative. The most unfortunate 
results are obtained by the combination of citrate of iton with calis- 
aya. Having become formally disgusted with those inky mixturPs, I 
was on a fair way of returning to Mr. Diehl's formulas, when it 
Occured to me that, by a slight change in manipulation, a product 
might be obtained in no way inferior to the latter gentleman's prepa- 
ration, without materially altering the constitution of the elixir. It 
consists simply in detannizing the elixir of calisaya previous to adding 
any iron salts. 

A trial -eicperiment was executed in the following manner: 
Twenty-two rf. drachms of tincture of cinchona were mixed with 3 
fl. oz. of water and ^ fl. oz. of alcohol, (9^ per cent.) and all cincho- 
tannic acid removed by a sufficient quantity of fresh hydrated oxide of 
iron, produced according to Mr. R. Rother's directions. This latter 
preparation was deemed preferable on account of its containing com- 
paratively so little water, and because it can be so easily washed. 
Meanwhile 15 m. of oil of orange, and 9 m. of oil of cinnamon, were 
dissolved in z fl. oz, of alcohol, and an equal volume of water added 
to this. After separating the tannate of iron, by means of an 
unplaited filter, this second liquid was poured over the magma and 
enough water employed to make both filtrates measure is^ fl. oz. 
By adding 5 fl. oz. of syrup the elixir was completed. 

Next I prepared some compound elixir in a similar manner, excMjt 
that I employed simple elixir ready made, reserving about 3 fl. oz. for 
washing the magma. 

The resulting products in both instances present a tight yellow 
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color; they are beautifully limpid, requiring no further treatment 
with paper pulp; have suffered no diminution in bitterness or aroma, 
and, as a matter of course, remain unaffected by salts of iron. 

Now the question arises, whether- we possess no authority to so 
improve upon these " elegant pharmacals ' that they may not arouse 
in an unsophisticated patient's mind, suspicions of collusions 
between his family physician and thp druggist, who has a desire to 
dispose of a super- abundant supply of Genuine Cox's Writing Fluid. 



ON A METHOD OF REDUCING THE SALE OF PAT- 
ENT MEDICINES. 

BY E. GREGORY. 

The enormous sale of so-called Patent Medicines is a fact well 
known to all members of the kindred professions of Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and is much deplored by every one w^ho has at heart the 
"best interests of mankind. The reason for such sales is difficult satis- 
factorily to assign, and still more difficult is it to propose a remedy 
that shall be at once effectual and popular. I propose to devote a 
little time, first, to a consideration of what I conceive to be the true 
reasons; and secondly to propose a remedy which shall aim at lessen- 
ing this evil. 

First, as to the reasons of such large sales. It has been the fashion 
to ascribe the whole success of patent medicines to the unscrupulous 
cupidity of makers and sellers of such articles, and to the verdant sim- 
plicity of buyers. But this, I think, is only part of the truth. Many 
makers and vendors of patent medicines are high-minded and honor- 
able men, and many buyers and users are anything but simple. The 
makers claim that the intrinsic utility of the articles sold is the secret 
of their success ; whilst their adversaries urge that impudence and lav- 
ish advertising are the main elements by which it is reached. I think 
both are partially right. There is a degree of utility in many such 
inedicines; and no less is it true that advertising and unblushing lies 
Iiave much to do with their sale. I have come to the conclusion that 
the popularity of quack medicines, and their consequent sale, proceeds 
irom many causes, and not from one atone. 

Many members of the farming community, and especially those 
■who live in the newly-settled districts, have a long distance to go for 
medical aid. It may be six, ten, or even more hours before the doctor 
<:an arrive, and when he does come, it will be a serious draw upon 
their slender income to pay him his well-earned fee. These persons 
are good customers for patent medicines, for they have found by 
experience that a good rub with reliefs or other preparation of that 
kind, will often relieve the oppressed chest, assist the sprained joint, 
or cut short the threatening croup. A timely dose, administered in a 
draught of water, frequently cures the commencing diarrhsa, or 
relieves the unpleasant cramp. We cannot blame these people for 
getting relief as cheaply and speedily as possible. 
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In our towns and cities, poverty is a great cause of demand for 
these preparations. Poor people find it much cheaper to buy patent 
medicines than to run to the dOetor for every little ailment. 

Another cause which increases the demand, is the great conven- 
ience afforded to the druggist in conducting his business. A customer 
comes in ivho is troubled with a coagh or a rheumatic pain. The drug- 
gist hands him down a bottle of pectoral medicine for the one, or a 
stimulating application for the other, and the patient is as well served 
as if the druggist had spent half an hour in compounding a bottle 
especially for the case. 

Ancther reason — and I think the most melancholy one of all — is, 
that there are always people afflicted with incurable complaints, who 
are either doomed to hfe-long suffering, or are gradually but surely 
going down to the grave. These will not give up hope, but like 
drowning men, who catch at strawrs, fall a readv prey to the lying 
promises of the quack medicine men. 

Of course, the energy and unscrupulousness of advertisers must 
count very largely as a cause of their success; but I think, without 
the other causes stated above, their frequent advertisements and big 
stories would have but a limited effect, for I have found that no medi- 
cine will sell for any length of time thai; has not in it some intrinsic 
excellence which makes it supply a public want. The most difficult 
part of the matter is to understand what inclines people to believe the 
astounding and improbable untruths that are published by some 
advertisers. 

In the second place, I have to propose a remedy, and in this I feel 
somewhat diffident, as it is much easier to see an evil than to rectify it. 
However, I have tliought the following plan might be serviceable: — 
I would have formulae for a series of preparations intended to replace 
the various classes of patent medicines at present sold, compiled by 
the best skill that could be commanded, and inserted by a constitu- 
tional authority in our Pharmacopoeia. These I would have put up 
in convenient packages, with a few simple and clear directions how to 
use them for the different classes of disease for which they were 
intended; stating also the symptoms of those diseases, and the stage 
at which they Income serious, rendering it necessary to obtain medi- 
cal aid. If a series of these preparations were placed in the market, 
I think, with the co-operation of respectable physicians and pharma- 
cists, they would in time displace the ordinary quack medicines, at 
least with the more sensible portion of the community. 

To crown all, I would, as soon as public sentiment could be edu- 
cated up to the right point, get a law passed, prohibiting the sale of 
all proprietary medicines, unless the formulie according to which they 
prepared were in some way made public property, and compelling 
every man to have in his possession, for exhibition to any physician 
who might require it, the formula for tlie preparation of every medi- 
cine he may have on his shelves for sale. Most likely it might be 
some years before the latter half of my scheme could be successfully 
carried out; but I see no reason why the first half could not be 
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attempted at once by any of the well established pharmaceutical 

The first step to be taken, I think, should be the compilation of a 
set of the necessary formula, which '"might be revised from time to 
time at the usual decennial revisions of the respective pharmacopceias. 
The next should be the issue of a counter hand-bill, setting forth to- 
the public the advantage and intentions of the scheme, and explaining 
how often they are gulled by the quack medicine men. This is prob- 
ably all that could be done for some time. 

The Pharmacopceia of the United States has already made a step 
in this direction by publishing a formula for a " Compound Cathartic 
Pill;" and I may mention that in my own trade, this preparation,. . 
under the name of " Anti-bilious Pills " has very largely supplied the 
place of many proprietary pills. My scheme to some may perhaps 
seem a little visionary, but it proceeds on a sound principle, that of 
endeavoring to supply a public want by u better article than can now 
be found in the market. Hoping that it may be serviceable, I leave 
my suggestion to the consideration of those most interested. — Cana- 
dian Pharm. yournal. 



■ ON THE APPLICATION OF OLEIC ACID TO 
PHARMACY. 

BY PROFESSOR TICHBORNE (DUBLIPj). 

The object of this paper was to introduce to pharmacists the use of 
oleic acid in hniments and other preparations where soaps, which are 
alkaline salts of oleic acid, are now employed. The author confined 
his remarks entirely to liniments on this occasion, intimating, however^ 
that there were many other pharmaceutical uses to which oleic acid 
could be advantageously applied, to a consideration of which he 
would recur on a future occasion. 

The only important suggestion as to the use of oleic acid had been 
made by Dr. Attfield, who had proposed to dissolve alkaloids in this 
acid previously to combining them with cod liver oil. These prepara- 
tions, however, are now no longer used, and therefore the suggestion 
has fallen through. But the method of dissolving any powerful 
alkaloid, such as aeonitine, in oleic acid, when it has to be combined 
with a fatty body, as in the case of ung. aconitiie, is a great improve- 
ment, inasmuch as we thus obtain a solution in the fat, and not a mere 
mechanical mixture. 

The oleate of mercury which has been introduced, Professor Tich_ 
borne thought, would not be much used on account of its unsightly 
appearance. 

Oleic acid, which 'not long ago was a chemical curiosity, is now to 
be obtained by tons, and very cheap. It is produced by the splitting 
up of palm or other oils into glycerine and the fatty acids. Stearic 
and the other hard acids are used in the manufacture of candles, and 
the fluid oleic acid remains as a by-product. The best Is known as 
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*' pale cloth oil." There ts also a brown German oleic acid which is 
extremely cheap, but much inferior in quality. A curious fact in 
respect to oleic acid is that, while it is itself poisonous, the oleates are 
quite harmless, providing the base is so. Rats and mice, though 
eager after all other neutral fats or oils, carefully avoid oleic acid. 

After describing briefly the characteristics of the various oleates, 
Professor Tichborne gave the following formulae for the various 
liniments of the Pharmacop(Bia. 

HinimentuTn Ammonia. 
In preference to the old formula, which produces an emulsion, 
changmg gradually into a semi-solid soap. Professor Tichborne recom- 
mended the following: 

Oleic Acid, ^j. 

Water, 5 ij. 

Strong solution of Ammonia, ^ 'j. 
Mix the water and oleic acid and add the solution of ammonia grad- 
ually but with agitation. This will yield a liniment of definite and 
unchangeable composition. 

Lin. Potass. lod, c Sapona. 
A very useful stimulating liniment, but most unmanageable in its 
present form. The following was proposed in its place : 

Oleic Acid, 6 ozs. 

Carbonate of Potassium, z ozs. 

Iodide of Potassium, 7J^ ozs. 

Glycerine, 5 ozs. 

Oil of Lemon, 5 drs. 

Water, 3j^ pts. 

Solution of Potash, q s. 
Dissolve the carbonate with heat in 10 ozs. of water, add the oleic 
acid, and when the effervescence has ceased add the remaining ingre- 
dients together, and then a sufficiency of solution of potash to make 
it of the requisite consistence. 

Linimentum Saponis. 
As a more perfect form for this much-abused liniment, Professor 
Tichborne suggested the following: 

Oleic Acid, 8 ozs. 

Carbonate of Sodium, 4 ozs. 

Carnphor, 5 ozs. 

Oil Rosemary, 12 drams. 

Rectified spirit, 3 pts. 12 ozs. 

Water, 8 ozs. 
Dissolve the carbonate in the water by the aid of heat, add grad- 
ually the oleic acid, and when the effervescence has subsided add the 
rosemary and the camphor dissolved in the spirit, and filter if necessary. 
Certain liniments may be regarded as emulsions, of which Lin. 
Terebinth, is typical. In these cases oleic acid behaves beautifully. 
The following is the formula; 
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Lin. J'erebinth. 
Oleic Acid, I oz. 
Oil of Turpentine, i6 ozs. 
Camphor, i oz'. 
Solution of Potash, q s. 

Dissolve the camphor and oleic acid in the turpentine, and add 

gradually the solution of potash; until the whole is emulsified. 

Professor Tichborne added that doubtless these formulse might be 
improved upon, but he was confident that the days of the old forms 
were numbered. No one who now uses oleic acid in making the 
saponaceous liniments will wish to return to the soaps. 

The Chairman, in proposing the customary vote of thanks regretted 
there had not been more time placed at Professor Tichborne's dis- 
posal, as the subject was well worthy of further elucidation at the 
Conference, and particularly of further experiment, 

Mr. Fraser submitted the experience of the principal oculist in 
Glasgow to the Conference, and said that the use of oleic acid had 
been of very great service to the gentleman in the treatment of the 
particular class of disease which was- under his charge. 

Dr. Attfield said he could not accept all the credit that seemed ti> 
be given to him by Professor Tichborne. For several years after the 
paper on the method of dissolving alkaloids in oil was published, he 
had had the subject brought mider his notice, but how this came 
about he really did not remember, but some one had stated some 
fifteen or twenty years ago that alkaloids could be dissolved in fatty 

Mr. G. F. Schacht said that although one might see the desirability 
of employing oleic acid in the place of olive oil in the manufacture of 
liniments, he could not help thinking that it would be very desirable 
in most cases that the definite compounds should be first of all pre- 
pared rather than that they should attempt to extemporise tneir 
preparation at the moment of use, for of course the chances would be 
that they would not get a perfectly neutral preparation, which in some 
cases might be most necessary. He wished to speak now upon the 
peculiar and, according to his experience, \ ery useful preparation, the 
liniment of iodide of potassium, which he believed was understood to 
owe its paternity to the firm of Messrs. Smith & Co., of Cheltenham, 
There the good result was obtained bv the use of one kind of soap 
containing very little of the oleate of soda but a very large proportion 
of the stearoptate of soda. The curd soap of the Messrs. Benbow 
was best. When that was used they certainly did have a capital 

f (reparation, and one which looked like a dotted cream more than 
ike anything else. It maintained its consistency for a great number 
of months, as he could testify from experience. They could produce 
the same things invariably by simply using the same material. There 
was no disappointment whatever in it, and it made a delightful method 
of applying this remedy externally. Of course it was an open ques- 
tion whether very much good attended the external result, but if 
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intended to be applied at all, this was a very elegant form in which 
to do it. 

Mr. Umney remarked that the specimens of oleic acid with which 
the learned professor had been experimenting were far superior to the 
article of commerce sold under that name in England. 

Dr. Attfield said that oleic acid was now used on an enormous scale 
(only it was much darker) by clothworkers. Oils and fats of many 
kinds which formerly were thrown away through being so impure as 
to be almost useless were now " recovered " as the phrase ran, and 
thus an immense amount of oleic acid came into trade, the better 
varieties commanding larger prices than the darker. Still there were 
large quantities of oleic acid of a light colour — far larger than were 
likely to be used in pharmacy, 

Mr. Remington; Don't you think it would be objectionable on 
account oi the persistency of its smell ? 

Mr. Hanbury observed that this was a case in which two sides had 
to be looked at, viz., cheapness and goodness. 

Professor Redwood expressed his personal thanks to Professor 
Tichborne for having undertaken so many experiments in reference 
to this mattei-. Some time ago, indeed on more than one occasion, he 
had suggested to this Society the desirability of investigating the 
whole subject of the liniments used in pharmacy. He considered 
them to be in decidedly an unsatisfactory position, and that they were 
very much in want of some general principle upon which to proceed 
in their preparation. He entertained the hope that here they had a 
suggestion that might prove useful, and although it had been stated 
that the formulae which had been put forward were not in a state of 
progress, and that there was room for further investigation on the 
subject, _yet he was sure that the investigation would result in the 
enunciation of improved processes for liniments. He might mention 
one in particular, which was the liniment of turpentine and acetic 
acid — a liniment consisting of materials which separated and could 
not be kept united. He had made several experiments himself with 
the view of getting a more homogeneous liniment as a substitute for 
it, and there were several others. In fact, the whole of them required 
to be thoroughly revised, and he should be glad some day to see some 
general principle acted upon, and some menstruum adopted which 
should serve as a medium for the application of more active con- 
stituents. He looked rather hopefully to the use of oleic acid in this 
particular case. 

Professor Tichborne then rose to reply to some of the observations 
which had been made. As to the purity of oleic acid one gentleman 
had said that it was a very common thing to introduce it as a substi- 
tute for soap. He must ask him if he had ever gone to a soap works 
and seen the funny things put in there? (Laughter.) If he did so he 
would find that soaps were much more indefinite than oleic acid. The 
acid on the table was a specimen of commercial oleic acid taken from 
an old cask of it, half an hour before he left home. In connection 
with liniments, all they had to do was with a peculiar condition of 
their solubility. He thought on repeating his experiments that they 
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■would be found as correct as applied to all oleic acid, and it was quite 
immaterial whether it was one month or twelve months old. There 
were, he knew, some very inferior German qualities — (hear, hear) — 
in the market, but they were introduced for rough work. He did not 
believe the smell would be any objection to its use. 

Mr. Williams remarked that this must be a very old specimen, as 
the professor remarked, for he could not get any of it. (Laughter.) 
Oleic acid had become very bad lately, and it was most diflicult to 
prepare those oleoids, so as to have them what they really ought to 
be. He had tried many experiments, and devised many plans of 
purifying it, but he must say that at present he had not at all succeeded 
to his own satisfaction. He believed there was a great future for oleic 
acid, and therefore he hoped that many present would turn their atten- 
tion to it. At present the article in commerce going by that name 
■was not good enough for pharmaceutical purposes.— CAtf»a/j^ and 
Druggist, Read al a meeting of the British Phar. Conference-, '74- 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Editor, — At the recent meeting of the A. P. A. in Louisville 
we were struck with the strange inconsistency which often appears in 
this class of meetings, where impulse takes the place of reason, if a 
sufficient cause provokes any one to lead the way. I have no inten- 
tion or desire to champion either side of a question, which I think 
needs only to be calmly considered to demand a better, or at least a 
more fair decision. I refer to the emphatic manner in which the 
meeting refused^ to allow the merits of a patented apparatus, to be 
corisidered by the Executive Committee, in reference to publication in 
the annual proceedings. It may or it may not have had merit entitling 
it to publication ; that question was not called for decision, but the 
proposition voted upon was to allow the publication in our proceed- 
ings of a description of such apparatus, if deemed of sufficient value 
by the publishing committee, without prejudice on account of being 
patented. 

The resolution was resolutely tabled, and this was done in the 
interest of science, so declared. Only a few hours before a paper had 
been read, extolling in the most approved and modern style of patent 
medicine phrase, a patented nostrum for the cure of many ills ; in fact, 
the cures also were duly recorded, and pharmacists " blandly " advised 
to " make a note " of its superior virtues. To our great surprise, this 
paper was duly referred for publication without questioning its pro- 
priety, although this epitome of " cosmos " was shown to be a very 
simple and easily prepared lubricator. There can be no doubt that 
the proprietors of this wonderful curative will at once proclaim its 
endorsement, " in the interest of science," by the A. P. A., and reap 
a golden harvest. That the medical nostrum should be so kindly 
received, and the mechanical device so rudely laid under the table, is 
one of the funny incidents peculiar to " scientific '' legislation. 
Seriously, Mr, Editor, in view of several sadly absurd decisions which 
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have been made at our meetings, might it not be well to provide for 
a previous consideration, by a committee in cool blood, of all proposi- 
tions before presenting them to the open meeting. We cannot afford 
to appear ridiculous even " to support the dignity of the Association," 
and when members deserve expulsion it should be meted out to them 
without anger. "Our dignity will be best preserved ^iy doing right 
though the heavens fall. The question whether patented medical 
compounds and patented mechanical apparatus should be looked upon 
as equally unethical, seems to have been decided in the negative, with 
the nostrum one ahead on the last vote. If there is to be a distinction 
observed, I think their position should be reversed. Medical combina- 
tions are the peculiar work of the apothecary, and he should dis- 
courage all patents which tesd to limit his productions. On the 
contrary, mechanical contrivances are better produced and at less cost 
by the inventor than by others, and their invention should be 
encouraged. A patent merely prevents other mechanics from stealing 
the rightful property of the inventor; and this principle applies as 
justly to a percolator as to a water wheel, the plain fact being that no 
one but the inventor will be at the expense of producing improved 
apparatus until through his efforts a profitable demand has been 
created, all of which involves questions of ethics quite unlike those 
pertaining to granular salts, elixirs, cosmoline et ad nauseam. 

If the Association has made a mistake in this matter we hope some 
one will point out the better way to encourage, rather than dampen, 
the ardor of our inventive friends, who have hitherto proved of so 
much value to us, at the least secure to them Fair Play. 
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Hand in band the phjeiciaiiuidtlie ai>otliecarf havecomedownFromsgeBChe 
most remote to the present, always pretentiously the Mende of their race, but not 
unCrequeutly proving as much itB evil aa its cure. But this has been tne coose- 
qnence of ignorance, now weU nigh abeolBie in the light of modem knowledge, 
until to-day the profesHion of medicine in maoy respects ranks highest as an 
inteUigent and demonatrabt'' Dcience. The traditions, lore, and expenment upon 
which the modem superstructure of medical knowledge is based, have entailed 
upon it tie three incidental condiUons of antiquity, dienity and reaponaibility, 
and while the first is apparent, and the second conceded, the third and most im- 

Sortant element of the three is in this fast age and careless country, too frequently 
warfed, if not altogether ignored. Physic and pharmacy sbould ever be twin 
sisters in the high privilege and paramount duty of Impartme purity and intelli- 
gence to the profession of m^cine, and in its elevation to the very highest 
possible standard. It has, however, become apparent of late that the physicians 
are not willing to carry their shai'e of the burden in estabiishing the important 
essential of a high standard of pharmacy, leaving to the efforts of a few devoted 
and highly intelligent pharmacists, the perfecting of the valuable art of com- 
pounding drugs according t« those formulfe reco^ized as best by the highest 
authorities. Medical men betray such utter indifference to all pharmaceutical 



matters, except thoae arising from free or partial office rent, commissions on pre- 
scriptions, and kindred Interests, that it is impossible to ascribe it to any other 
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causes tban indifierence and it^orance. The former is reprehensible in the high- 
est degree, and Ihe latter ia mure wide-spread thao is gsDerally suspected. Tiie 
extraordinary extent to whicli practicing physiciaas depend upon the proprietary 
elixirs and other remedies with which the country is flooded by large manufactur- 
ing chemiatB in eastern cities, is to no inconsiderable extent the l<ey to tliis condi- 
tion ol nfiairs, and it is with the view of bringing before tlie medical and pbarma- 
ci.uticnl professions the pernicious evils worked in their own ranlis and inflicted 
upon tlieir patients, that the present analysis of the situation of the three parties 



involved — piticnt, ptivBician and pharmacist — in the matter of prescribing the 
said proprietary elisirs, compounds and remedies, is submitted. And by the 
term " proprietary " remedies, it must be borne in mind that what are commonly 
known as patent medicines are not meant. Patent medicines are proprietary 
articles, of course, but alt proprietary preparations are not patented. The prepa- 
rations in question are elixirs and other compounds, manufactured for the profes' 
eion by regular manufacturing cliemists, and compounded, it is claimed, accord* 
ing to standard formula;, which formulae, notwithstanding the claims of the man- 
u&cIurerB to the contrary, are rarely if ever published, and what is more, in the 
belief of competent Judges, rarely adhered to. 

The relations which pharmacists sustain to physidans in our cities and 
smaller towns are intimate and essential. If these relations be studied with a 
view to determining their exact conditions, it will be found that the practicing 

Sbysician relies on the drucgist for his supply of the medicaments employed by 
im in tbe treatment of medical and surgical cases. As a rule, the patient, under 
the direction sf his or her physicisn, applies to the pharmacist with a written 
order oi prescription for the remedies required, and in this act there is the follow- 
ing responsible and three-fold demand made upon the druggist: He is reqnired, 
first, to fill the order with drugs of the greatest purity ; secondly, if several drugs 
are ordered in combination, to prepare them In txact quantities and with the el^ 
of an educated pharmacist; and thirdly, to charge for the medicines ordered only 
a reasonable sum of money. 

This third requisite, though largely implied, and not expressed, is admitted to 
involve one element which is not usu^ly attached to the price paid for ordinary 
articles of barter. The cost of a prescription should not represent merely the 
cost of the medicines which it contains, as in the case of articles like clothing or 
food. It should contain in addition to this, the element which represents the 
professional skillrequisite to prepare, compound and properly dispense articlea 
whose improper use may prove fatal to buman life — a slull only attainable by 
those who have spent time and money in Its acquiution. 

If tbe three-fold demand made in the order which is commonly termed a pre- 
scription be not faithfully met, the results are injurious to physician, pharmacist 
and patient. If the drugs are not pure, the physician loses faith in the action of 
his remedies, doubts his own cempetcncy to arrest or modify disease, loses the 
confidence of the public, and is tempted to wander into the uncertain paths of the 
empiric, and Uie pharmacist lays the fonndation of financial ruin to his business. 
If ^e drugs be not compounded skillfully and accurately, though they are of the 
best quality, similar results will ensue. If the price is in excess of that amount 
which renresenta the two elements already described, the effect is equally evident, 
upon tlie' two professions. The patient of moderate means is tinable to fitly 
remunerate his physician if he has spent his surplus funds inpaymentfor the 
medidnes ordered by tbe prescription, and hesitates to return for advice res- 
pecting another phase of a, perhaps, danserous ailment, lest additional expense 
be Incurred, In this way a physician will lose a patient and the pharmacist prob- 
ably anumber of additional and subsequent prescriptions. 

This is disastrous in more ways than one. When an individual prepares to 
purchase lands, goods, or privile^s, he counts tbe cost. He enters into negotia- 
tions only when he is in a condition to liquidate the correspoading obligations. 
Uen are prostrated by disease and obliged to consult their physicians at all times, 
and in emergencies, which are often those of financial embarrassment. They are 
often obliged to purchase medicines at a time when they arc least prepared for 
such an expense. On such occasions it is of special importance to ooth profes- 
sions that Uie serWces of each should be rendered at a price within the reach of 
those whose circumstances are temporarily straitened. 

There is nothing new in all this. It is premised here in order that a distinct 
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It of tbe true relations between the two profeaeioas may precede the de- 
(Ails which follow. It is intended here to demonstrate the tact, that within a few 
years past a practice has originated, encouraged \yj the physician and fosteied 
by Uie pharmacial, wliich is bearing the loiiowing unequivocal results: First, 
the fiupplying of drugs which are impure and of inferior quality; secondly, tbur 
inaccurate and unskilful preparation; and thirdly, an enormous increase not of 
Iheir cost, but of their price. This practice is the manufacture, advertising, pre- 
scription and sale of proprietary medicises. These are preparationB of one or 
more drugs, manufactured and compounded by ao individual or Ann who attacheft 
his or their busioess name ta tbe article. 

The formula according to which the medicine or medicines are ostensibly pie^ 
pared is or is not furnished in whole or in part as is deemed espedieot for the 
interests of the house. By the use of bottlts of a peculiar shape or size, boxes of 
a special appearance, labels and wrappers beanng a device or trade-mark, whicb 
is often, and indeed, generally, protected hy copyright, the mauufucturcrs of Ibese 
preparations so indeutify themselves with their compounds as to reap a rlclk 
reward from their use its soon as their employment has become general. 

We have at present neither time nor space In which to illustrate the history of 
the rise and progress of this so-called "elegant pharmacy," but will only sketch 
the operation of its influence as exerted in our midst to-day, and indicate the rranedy 
for the evils whicb it has brought in its train. At present the largest production 
of proprietary medicines occurs in tbe great eastern cities of thi» country, though 
within a few years manufactories have been established in the smaller towns of 
many eastern and a few of the western states. It is an indisputable fact that manjr 
of the names which are as household words in the pharmacies of the south and 
west In consequence of their connection with extensively advertised propiietaiy 
medicines, are those to which no respect is accorded in the places where a lung 
residence should have made them most entitled to it. One of the lat^est manu- 
facturing firms of these nostrums in Philadelphia, was connected in such a maimer 
with the frauds discovered in the medical department of the Uuiled States army 
during the war, that the then surgeon-general of the army lost his official position 
in consequence of their exposure. The so-called " elegant prepaiations " of this 
lirm are sold nowhere in Philadelphia outside of their own establishment, though, 
they are Bcattered broadcast throughout the country, and their sale is enormous. 

Another noted firm of this type that has by the most persistent advertising ia 
every conceivable way succeeded in forcing on the market several preparations of 
ci>d liver oil bearing their own name, sell but very little of it in New York city 
outside of their own dru^ stores. 

In general it may be said that tbe manufacturers of proprietary medicines have 
not the confidence of the communities in whicb their eslalilishinenta are iocated- 
Iii the language of one who has been the president of tbe American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, " they go to a ijistaace of one thousand miles from where they 
are best known, when they desire 10 extend tlie sale of their goods." As to the 
character of their manufactures it is safe to say, as a rule, that tbe mediciueft 
which they profess to incoi-porate with their preparations are either not iacorpo- 
rated at all, or are combined in proportions considerably less than those laid 
down in the formula. It should be remembered, that for the truth of tbeir state- 
ments respecting the quality ot their goods, the priifsssion and tbe public liavft 
merely tbeir wOTd, backed by tbe emphatic puffing of their paid agents. 

But the temptation tu deviate from a ri^id adherence to tbe regular and recog- 
nized formulee must be well nigli irresistible as soon as tbe reputation of any oi>» 
of them is firmly eHtablisbed, and it will be also remembered that do restrictions 
exist which can possibly prevent tbe glaring alteration of their formularies at will, 
to suit their own conveaience or pocket. Tlie public has no guarantee that the 
formula of to-day will be tbe actual formula ot to-morrow, or if the formula be 
unchanged, that the temptation to make an extra twenty-five or lifty thousand dol- 
lars per annum, by a degradation of tbeir standards and ingredients, will be 
successfully resisted. 

But the public is not left in doubt in this matter. Again and ag^n analytical 
chemists liave shown that tbe proprietaiT medicines do not contain the ingrcuitaitB. 
tlie names of which appear on their labels. A well known professor of tbe medical 
art, resident in Brooklyn, and late assistant surgeon of the United States navy, 
has greatly interested himself In the supply of standard and pure druga to the 
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market. Not one of hie preparatioDS Is advertised, nor distributed on sample, onr 
coupled b; bimself with his name. In u recent reportto one of the N. Y. Medicitl 
societies, &e reviewed ezbaustivcly the whole sabject of the qualities of the prcpu- 
lations liere considered. He demoDBtrsted, conlcuslvely, that it was in many cases 
chemically imposaible for several ingredienta to be pTeseot as such, in a single 
compouna, whose proprietory name ex^H^sged such a union. He showed also 
that many of.tbe doses recommended of the*B same preparations, could not by any 
pOBsihility contain the quantity alleged to be present. He proved that sugar-coa- 
ted pills, as a rule, are undigested in the stomach, and frequently pass thiough 
the body unaltered and exercising do medidnal effect. He showed that many 
admixtures claimed to be made with iron, were incompatible In the form imder 
which they were presenlcd to the pubbc. In conclusion he used the following 
emphatic language: "GJeDtleraen," said he; "you think that'such and such ii 
preparaUon contams pepsin, bismuth, and Btrycbnia; or irou, quinine, and phos- 
phorus; but you are greatly mrslaken. I will tell you what it contains, and what 
It does net contain. There is money in it, and nothing else!" 

There is plenty of actual and every day proof in the medical profession that 
its members dare not rely in cases of emergency for the ejects tbey want to produce 
instantly, upon these fanciful "elegancies." Every one who is familiar with the 
action of sulphate of quinine knows that the effect which is producible with a 
scmple of the salt, is unattainable, with ten two-grain sugar-coated piUs. 
The profession does not trifle with these elegancies when speed and surety 
are in the balance. How soon do they resort to the murialed tincture of iron or 
some other standard preparation of the metal, when they desire \» produce the 
effect of a tonic at ence; nor would they dare, in a case of complete failure of 
nutrition, to trust to the dose of beef cont^ned, or said to be contained, in one of 
the proprietary remedies. 

These facts indicate the failure of the latter to establish themselves upon a 
sound basis in the confidence of the profession. But It is said that Uier are 
admissible in the lighter or less aggravated cases when a milder remedy will be 
useful. Surely their employment cannot be justified upon any such ground. It 
would be very much like tlie action of the fanner who, having cut a large hole in 
his bam door In order lo admit his hens, subsequently cut a smaller one by 114 
aide in order to admit his newly- hatched "chicb." 

Proprietary medicines are brought into the market at present in the following 
manner. A voluble agent is dispatched with a large quantity of samples to a dis- 
tant town where he first resorts to the wholesale and retail druggists. Li response 
to his inquiries the latter very soon inform him that they cannot purchase his 
goods unless assured of a demand for their rale, ani the only way in which such 
a demand cau be created is by securing the orderit^ and prescribing of their medi- 
caments by the members of the medical faculty. Forthwith the agent proceeds to 
the offices of the physicians in that locality, net only those who belong to the 
regular pro session, but to all irregular practitioners, homcepathists, quacks, advertis- 
ing specialists, and others of every denomination. To each of all these he sets 
forth the special merits of the remedies he has for sale and thereupon distributes 
samples of his goods in neatly blown bottles, or tastily fabricated cases. He Is 
particularly eloquent in regard to the adva-tages possessed by him who uses them 
m his practice, over him who does not. The elegance of his preparations will off- 
set the advant^s claimed by the bomreopathists in their peculiarmodc of admin- 
isteriDg pellets of sugar if they are used by the regular practitioner. For the 
homceopathist, they will present means whereby to administer the remedies of the 
so-called regular school ,in aform'acceijtabletobis patients whocannot tolerate the 
huge boluses and nauseating mixtures of their past experience. He does not ask 
them to buy, and this is the strongest part of the argument; he asks them merely 
to try the samples, and order " X and Q's " elixir as often as possible thereafter. 
His measures thus taken are acceptable aud effective. Tlie physician tastes the 
preparations and his palate is tickled with the sherry they contain, compounded 
with some agreeable and aromatic tincture. There is doubtless a trace of iron or 
strychnia, or quinine iu the taste, and that is sufficient to allay all suspicion. He 
orders some for his first patients who present themselves, and who seem to require 
a gentle stimulant and tonic. The prescription for "X and Q's" elixir goes to 
the retail drug store. The druggist resorts to the wholesale dealer, who at once 
enters the demand upon his order book. The wholesale trade is everywhere sensi 
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Uve to demand. It thrives beat when moBt completely in accord with the 
vrauts of those whom it BUpplica. A groaa of the needed article is ordered from 
the manufacturer, and, thereafter, a new line of of goods is regularly ordered, 
regularly supplied, and regularly advertised in their eitenaive price lials. 

Meantime the manufacturers are not idle. Advertisements are inserted by the 
year in all of the medical journals. The latter are issued to the medical men of the 
country, at present, in such a form that the v^uahle reading matter which they 
contain is almost buried under the 'eaves Trhich set forth the virtues of the pro- 
prietary pills, capsules, and cxtractB at present in the marlcet. A scientific 
observation of value is like a gnun of wheat in a bushe] of worthless 
chaff. Nor is this the extent of the evil. Editors are Liberally paid to prostitute 
their columns by advertising the claims of proprietary medicines by editorial puffs. 
Medical correspondents are stimalated by rewards to write cases in which some 
certain remedy or remedies have been employed and the successful results obtained 
attributed to their use. These articles are perused bv more innocent and more con- 
sdentioUB men, who do not dream of the motive which prompted their production, 
and therefore unsuspiciously digest the mass which was intended for the pocket 
and not for the stomach. Many other resources are employed; circulars, doae- 
books. BURar-coated pill paper- woights, attractive cards, etc,, are spread over the 
country. The art of the engraver, the lilbographer, and the ornate publisher is 
exhausted in the production ol their effects. The namea of hundreds of physicians 
whose medical education, practice and respectability are generally questionable, 
and whose names are always unlinown to fame, are appended to tneir widely dis- 
tributed circulars, with certiflcalea to the effect that in their opinion it ie an excel- 
lent remedial agent, and, indeed, that in their vicinity there ia scarcely any other 
remedy employed. These circulars are forwarded to every man in each large 
centre of industry, whose name appears in the directories under tbe head of "phy- 
sicians," and " A and Q's " eliiir is soon eatablished on a lltm foundation. 

Stimalated by their success "T and Z" enter the arena and produce similar 
remedies, with some claimed improvement upon those manufactured by their 
rivals. There is no need to go over the same ground in the description of their 
course. The same sort of voluble agent leaves the same aamplea for the physidan ; 
[here is another order upon the druggist; another upon the wholesale house, 
auother gross or more from the manufacturer. There is positively no hmit to the 
list ; one aucceeds another with a certain and calculable regularity. 

Granular salts come into fashion, and a legion of agents present the claims of a 
hundred different kinds of granular salts, and meantime tbe wholesale and retail 
drug dealers become loaded down with stodts of pro[)rietary medicines. 

The effect of this traffic upiiu the wholesale dealer is disastrous. He is already 
carrying a stock of goods whose very name causes a shudder in the hearing of 
roQscientious and well-informed medveal men. He deals in the deadly poison of 
" soothing syrups; " the drastic " mandrake pills;" the vile compound knowo as 
" vinegar bitters," and the still viler " golden discoveries " In addition to these 
he must invest in proprietary medicines. 

These two classes of goods make up on an average fully one-half of his stock. 
Oneaixth of the remainder consists of paints, oils, and glass; one-sixth, of |)er- 
fumery, toilet articles, and druggists' sundries; and the slim remainder, of the 
drugs which once gave name and standing to his business, and whicli should 
constitute the staple of bis trade. Is it any wonder that he becomes so careless of 
his reputation as a vendor of medicines F He losca the consideration of the retail 
dealers who still demaud such articles, and this number Is unfortunately not tbe 
largest proportion of them. Some retail druggiata in thia city, whose prescription 
cases are to them an object of the first care, import directly from New York and 
Philadelphia through houses there, who confine themselves exclusively to puttioK 
up staple drugs ot the finest class, wlille tlie wholesale dealers of the city are 
resorted to merely for the purpose of obtaining patent and proprietary medicines. 
These wholesale dealers content themselves with handling bottles and their con- 
tents, and making their profits solely through the difference between wholesale 
and retail prices. What is the result? Our large jobbers in clothing and other 
common staples, after twenty years of business, have retired witli fortunes, or are 
Still trading as merchant princes, controlling and moulding (he destinies of com- 
merce. Wholesale dealers in drugs, on tlie other hand, after handling milliona 
of dollars' worth of goods for a quarter of a century, are to-day sUU 
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«Bg»ge<l in the snme busioess, and their available assets would not amount, 
oD am average, to oue hundred IhousaDd dollars for each firm in oar city. 
Those who liave been enriched are the patentees and proprietors of these 
so-called standard remedies and preparatimu that are mere nostrums, nho have, 
after but a few years, been enabled to bnlbd lusurious mansions in the capitals of 
the East, and are to-day sailing their swift yachts on our seaboard, or squaDderiD)!; 
large sums upon the gaming-tables of Europe. 

The effect upon the retail dealer iaiBimilar. Placed under the necessity of 
carrying all the varieties of proprietary medicines which manufacturers may create 
or physicians urder, he degenerates into what an eiuinent draggist of the city has 
called " a mere middle man." He, too, haads the " ready-made prescription" 
to his customer over the counter, and makes the small profit left to him by tlie 
many others wiio have previously handled it. The skill ana judgment once pos- 
sessed in an eminCDt degree by the profession to which he belongs, and for Which 
it has been jaatly famed, is neglected or lost. In order to remunerate hiaiself for 
the idle capital locked up in his sealed bottles and packages, he Is obhged io charge 
two and three prices for the simplest prescription, and thus the weight of the 
whole injury falls upon the innocent. In addition to this, he too often yields lo 
the temptation to usurp the functions of the physician, and falls into the disgrace- 
ful and unprofessional habit of prescribing over the counter. The " ready-made 
prescription " is at hand; it is only necessary to recommend it, and its sale and 
consequent profit to him is secured. 

The result to the patient is different. He soon finds that his physician orders 
his medicine^in the form of what has been here called " ready-made prescriptions," 
" Surely," he says, " there is no necessity for me to pay him in order to direct 
me simply what to purchase." Accordingly, he prescribes for himself, purchases 
his own sugar-coated cathartic and quinine pills, buys his own granular salts, and 
iavests for himself in elixirs of iron, quinine, and strychnia. He dispenses allo- 

rber with the services of his medical adviser, and unaer such circumstances he 
senuble in doing so, for a very little address and care will enable him to com- 
pete upon equal ground with a physician whose judgment is simply a child-like 
reliance upon some manufacturer. He treats his catarrh with a catarrh cure," 
files his corns with a Japanese file, and treats his child's whooping-cough with cin- 
cho-quinine, " recommended by the faculty." This is rendered all the more easy 
by the labels of the mannfacturer, which, in many instances, prescribe the dose of 
the preparation as well as its Ingredients, and the diseases for which it is to be 
employed. 

The result of this condition to the medical profession is equally disastrous. 
The surgeon allows no adventurer to guide his band in the use of the knife; the 
obstetrician permits no finger of a half-educated midwife to interfere with his 
own in the vaginal touch. But, although this is the case indisputably, yet the 
physician v^ho stands in the line of histoncal succession with Hippocrates, Cullea 
and Boerhaave. stands to-day at the bedside of his patient, while Mephistopheles, 
as the genius of the drug manufacturer, dictates in his ear what he shall give, and 
io what fonn he shall order it. 

It is an axiom in political economy that the consumer pays for all the elements 
that enter into price. An illustration may present this more forcibly, A physi- 
cian prescribes for a man of moderate means, and orders for him a proprietary 
elixir. The patient remains ill for some lime, and finally, thanks lo the zis mta- 
icatrix naturae, he regains his health after a liberal consumption of various 
preparations, manufactured in a fortigu city, but prescribed by the home physi- 
cian. He pays the druggist first, because he knows that what he has consumed 
has cost the druggist an outlay of actual money. The consumer pays the whole 
hill, as far as he is concerned, for the creation of these proprictAry remedies— his 
quota of traveling, advertising, billing, pufHng, lithographing; he pays his quota 
of the hotel hills of the ugent with the vo!uble tongue and frank countenance; be 
pays his quota even of the neat package of samples left in his physician's office. 
He then goes to his medical adviser, with a depleted purse, and pays him half 
his bill in money, and the other half in irredeemable promises to pay. There is 
s stern justice in his conduct. He is the unconscious Nemesis, avenging himself 
upon the author of this evil in an appointed way. 

But this la not all. There is unoiber aspect in which to view it; another 
picture, perhaps the most touching of all. Take the case of the wife of a bald- 
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Itiboriiu m&n, eanuDg ic tbese times of strineency bat one dollar and a half per 
d»y. Her infant is sick, and she thinks but little of the last two dollars tn her 
•canty puree il she can by its aid purchase for ber child a new lease of health. 
She pays one dollar to her physician for prescribing a grain of calomel 
In twelve powders rubbed up witli 'a little sugar, and when she cornea to the 
dmggist her powders coat her forty cents. She looks with dismay at the sixty 
cents handed her in change of her last dollar. Why should ibis simple medicine 
coat her ao much? Bhe does not know, but she counts tbe cost, and is oompelled 
by sheer poverty, when her child ia again sick, to neglect to summon a physician 
till all hope of its recoveiy is at an end. But the physician and the druggist know 
only too well wby ber simple prescription costs her so much ; and if the phyalclan 
sins in this regard, for the sake of the poor let it be hoped he sins unwittingly. 
He has compelleil his druggist to keep in stock twelve different kinds of codhver 
oil, which cost 13 per dozen, and an retailed at $12. The remaining |9 represents 
agents, advertising, hotel bills, inquiry, and samples ; and the druggist, in order to 
cam them all safely and pay bis house and store rent, charges the desp^ring 
mother 400 per cent, for simple calomel powders. 

It would be out of place here to enlarge to any extent upon the terribly -demor- 
alizing influences of the practices described upon tbe members of the medical 
Crofession. There canhot but result a loss of true tiprit du corps and self-respect 
I a body which permits its judgment to be clouded by tbe ingenloua sophistries 
of men who are intent solely upon manufacturing articles for tbe largest possible 
profits, honestly or dishonestly acquired. Nor is it necessary to refer to the per- 
nidons elfects resulting from such practices upon a latf;e class of young medical 
practitionera but recently from tbe schools, the best of whom have had but little 
time and occasion to become thoroughly familiar with the materia medica, and 
who supplement their scanty knowledge by resorting wholesale to the "ready- 
made " prescriptions of the manufacturse of " elegant pharmacy," 

Perhaps enough has been said to estaMish the proposition laid down at tbe out- 
set, vix.: That the prescribing of proprietary medicines has gradually brought 
about a condition of affairs, in which there is less purity of driiga, less accuracy In 
compounding them, and a vast and unneceasiiry Increase in the cost of the pre- 
scriptions by which they are ordwed. 

The remedy for the evil is sopatent to the understanding that it barely deserves 
mention. Once let the medical profession refuse to admit manufacturers' agents 
to a hearing, reject their profered samples, and invariably order only such medi- 
cines as are divorced from the names of proprietors and copyright-holders, and 
the evil will be at once reached and checked. Tbe wholesale and ret^l druggists 
will take care that they have in stock a good supply oF the best drug's in the mar- 
ket, and will purchase onlv those manufactured articles which earn for themselves 
a Justly-deserved reputation for excellence and purity. Manufacture will not 
cease, but drue houses will lay such a ImeinesB foundation as those establishments 
possess which have for years supplied standard articles in other branches of trade, 
and whose advertisements have never yet seen the light of day, and whose agents 
stay at home. The medical journals would, of course, in such a case lose a valu- 
3ible source of profit, and reach their readers less burdened witli the clap-trap of 
tiie advertiser. Those whcb at present eke out a precarious existence on the nutri- 
ment supplied them from this channel, may in that case be known uo more. But 
that will be but a small loss both to the profession and the world. 

The report of the committee on medical literature in tbe ^th volume of the 
transactions of the American Medical Association states that the " number of jour- 
nals devoted to medicine In this country exceeds that of every other, and la equal 
to that of Great Britain and France combined, if not of all Europe united. The 
anpecabundancc of such journals is the chief source of the defects complained of 
and illustrated here. The support that would render a doz'.^n vigorous, divided 
among at least four times that number, ia barely suiScient to keep a majority 
alive. The support every way is manifestly, as to the most of them, altogether 
inadequate." Much more is said to tue same effect, and is it matter for wonder 
that the weaklings among them eagerly seize upon the unwholesome morsels 
thrown out to them by the pill and elixir- vendors, whoae pockets the subscribers 
to such journals assist in siufBngf Is it to be wondered at, that such sheets pub- 
lish editorials aud correspondence for which they receive |iny at so much per line, 
describing tbe merits of certain compounds of drugs, to which are inevitably affixed 
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a Ann mtraeF Should a wiimowiD^ of aucb chaff occur, the result will be that 
only those journals will be maintained which rely exclusively for their Bucoeaa 
upoQ their intrinsic merit. It will be the issue which Is produced by tbeoperatiou 
of all untrammelled natural laws, the survival of the fittest, Bucb, and Buch only, 
are worthy ol the confidence of the profession, or worth the price of Bubscriplion. 

The members of themedicalprofeBsionhavecenainly to confess their eing in the 
regards set forth, if they make an honest, upright, and thorough review of the 
whole case. But theyarenot without soine excuse for their careless and extremely 
unprofessional practices as related. It is rare that those who sit in the council 
chamber can long resist the importunities of a powerful, rich, and unscrupulous 
lobby. While the medical man has been intent upon some of the most puzzling 
problems submitted to the human understanding, the unscrupulous and gabbling 
manufacturer or ageut bas almost blocked up the avenue to his chamber of delib- 
eration, and interfered with free ingress or egress. These vulgar vampires have 
had a powerful ally ia the purpose dominant in the mind of every true physician. 
He is often brought face to face with diseases before which he is absolutely ^w- 
erless. He often stands at the bedside of his patient, disBatisfled and despairiug, 
while Uieghoulof disease, the enemy of his race, pursues his fell career of destniC' 
tion. How natural that he should wish to multiply all available resources — to 
seek for new and better agencies whereby to obtain a mastCry over the subtle influ- 
ences of the life poisons. 

In conclusion, in reference to this unprofessional and unsafe method of 
prescribing compounded remedies, it may be remaned that if a devlatJon from a 
^ood conservative rule is justified by proved wisdom based upon successful exper- 
iment, then such deviation may be a powerful lever lor good ; but if those who 
miglit intelligentiT avail tlLemselveB of it, abandon themselves to its unrestrained 
license, then its ultimate result will entail a miserable and cruel bondage upon all 
amenable to its action. Then, and then only, when it is loo late for freedom from 
its enthralling indignities, will it be felt that, after all, "the old was the better." 

There is a fable of the Orientals which narrates that a camel once attempted to 
^ain entrance to the tent of his Arab master. He only asked permission to first 
insert his bead beneatli the folds of the tent. But after the head came one foot, 
and then another, and finally a third, until the animal was in full possession of the 
tent, and the Arab ezcludid from his dwelling, and forced to lie upon the arid 
sands of the desert. 

The members of the medical profession have allowed " the Head of the ('amel " 
to invade their most sacred retreat. Will they also suffer themselves to be finally 
excluded from their hereditary home? 



TRANSACTIONS OF PHARMACAL COLLEGES AND 
SOCIETIES. 



ASSOC lATl ON — TWENTY - SB COND 

The twenty-second annual session of the American Pharmaceutical Aasociation 
commenced at the hall of tlie Liederkranz building, in the city of Louisville, Ky, 
at three o'clock Tuesday afternoon, September 8th. 

The Association was called to order by the President, Joiin F. Hancock, of 
Baltimore, Md. John M. Maisch of Philadelphia, the permanent secretary at 
tending to the duties of his ofBce. In the absence of the cb^rman of the execu- 
tive committee, Mr. George W. Kennedy, of Poltaville, Pa., was appointed by the 
chair to act as chairman of the executive committee. Messrs. Paul Balluff, of 
New York city, George Roberts, of Baltimore, and Wm. Saunders, of London, 
Ont., were appointed a committee on credentials, who subsequently reported the 
following Colleges of Pharmacy and Pharmacal Societies duly represented by the 
following delegates: 

Chicago College of Pharmacy— E. H. Sargent, Albert B. Ebert, Thomas N. 
Jamleson, C. Gilbert Wheeler, and Geo. Buck. 

Louisville Collie of Pharmacy— E. Scheffer, V. R. Davis, S. F. Dawes. F. C. 
Miller, and W. W. Smith. 
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TennesHee College of Pharmacy, Nashville— J. H. Soffotd. Thomas Black, A. 
S. Wilae, J. D. Kerley, and Itenjauiin Lillard. 

Cincinnati College of Phftrmacy— J. F. Judge, T. L. A. Greve, J. D. Wells, 
Charlee Faust, and Geo. Eger, 

National College of Pharmacy, Washington, D. C. — W. S. Thompson, J. A. 
Hilburn, G. G. C. SimmE, J. R. Major. R. B. FergrusoD, 

N. Y. Collie of Pfaannacy — Paul Balluff O. Rampsperger, Wm. Neergaard, 
M. L. M. Peisotto, P, W, Bedford. 

Alumni AaSBOcittCion, N. Y. College of Pharmacy — Wm. Wright, Jr., Philip 

A. White, Hampdea Osborne, P. W. Bedford. 

MaaaachtisettB College of Pharmacy — Samuel M. Colcord, A. R. Bayley, G. F. 
H. Markoe, B. P. 8tHcy, J, Bartlett Patten. 

Alumni Associalinn, Massachusetts CoUege of Pharmacy — Chas. A. Tufts, 
J. P. Ome, Tbos. Doliber, Jeremiab T. Leary, Ed. H. Boyden. 

Haryland College of Pliannacy — J. F. Hancock, Joseph Roberts, J. F. Moore 
F. Husencamp, L, Dohine. 

Fhiladelpbla College of Pharmacy— W. H. Pile, J. P. Remington, Alonzo 
Rebblna, Henry N. Rittenhouse, Jos. L. Lemberger. 

Alumni Association, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy — Richard V. Hattlson, 
George W. Kennedy, Adolph W. MlUer, George A. Newman, C. B. Allaire. 

New Hampshire Pharmaceutical Association— Charles A. Tufts, Jos, H. 
Thatcher, Charles P. E. Hildreth, George 8. UnderhilL Charles T. Eastman. 

Indianapolis Pharmaceutical Association — Walter S, Brown, Emil Martin, H. 

B. Cole George W. Sloan, Boss W. Pen?. 

Ontario (Canada) College of Pharmacy — William Saunders. 

Literary and Scientific Society of New YorK— Paul Balluff, G, Rampsberger, 
E. Elmer. 

New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association — E. P. Nicbolds, A. J, White, R, W. 
Vandervoort, G, A, Mangold, P, W. Lovering. 

Newark (N. J.) Pharmaceutical Association — C. W. Badger, C. H. Dalrymple, 
A. U. Mills, Ernest Dreher. Charles Hulzhauer. 

Lesington Pharmaceutical Association — Jdo.8 Wilson, — Richardson, H. A. 
Bidgely, T. B, Wood, Jno. J. Frost. 

Richmond Pharmaceutical Association- H. Blair, Polk Miller, T. Roberts 
Baker, Ira W. Bli.nt, Henrv Bodecker. 

St. Clair Pliarmac^utical Association of Southern Illinois — William Fleckert, 
Wm. Kempf, Jr., A. G. F. Streit. Chas. Huelhelma. 

Washington Pharmaceutical Aaaociation—Wm. P. Baldus, Ed. M. Taber, 
Chas. 8. Price, J. T. Cole, Geo. R. Reynolds. 



L. A. Fraupton, W. A. Gibson, C. O. Michaells, C. F. Pankin, Ciiarleston, S. 
C; Thos. W. Powell, Houston, Texas; E. B. Hematreet, Janesville, Wis.; Fred. 
8. Senier, Alfred Senier, Mazomanie, Wis. ; H. C. Hisner, Ft. Wajne, Ind.; W. 
H. GrifBth. Oil City, Pa. ; Henry A. Bovrell, Goo. J. McEelway, Wallace Procter, 
C. C. Spannagel, Chas. L. Mitchell, Philadelphia; Geo. W. Arman, Ed. 8. Bum- 
ham, A. W. Eckel, Charleston 8. C; Thos. J. Finney, Wheeling, W. Va.; W. 
F.Punch, Mobile, Ala.; Frank C. Dale Logausport, Ind.; W. C. Burton, Terre 
Haut«,Ind.,' Alexander King, Butlalo, New York; Jas. L. Bllom, Sand Bank, 
New York; L. Myers Conner, Dallas, Texas; ff. G. Schmidt, James McAfee, B. 
Woodruff, Artliur Peter, W. Rogers, Gotthold E. Bell, Louisville, Ky.; John J. 
Prost, Lexington, Ky.; Aubrey W. Peck, Mt. Vernon, New York; M. Fatke, N. 
Y.; Wm. P. Thompson, Baltimore; E. W. Close, N, Y.; W. N, Harlow, OraoKe, 
N. Y. ; Warren Smith, Chicopee. N. Y. ; Chas. Palden, Springfleld, Mass. ; Hy. 
Kilhom, Louisrille; Franklin Harper, Madison, Ind. ; Louis Miller, Mt. Holly N. 
J.; H. B. Chamberlain, Syracuse, N. Y.; George W. Ballard, Utica, N. Y.; Jaa. 
McDonigall, Port Jeri-is, N. Y. ; John W. Howarth, Utica, N. Y. ; C. J. Lawler, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Henry Schmid. N. Y. ; F. f-ingebach , Louisville ; C. Christian, 
Washlncton, D- C. ; Edmund Rocking, Wheeling, Va.: H. A. Pflngst, Ed. 0. 
Pflnaat, Louisville ; Henry B. Poster, Concord, N. H, ; Parker J. Noyes, Lancas- 
ter, N. H.; Alonzo T. Pinkham, Dover, N. H.; Ben. F. Racklay, Dover,N.H.; 
Louis Lehn, N. Y. ; Charles S. Eastman, Concord, N. H, ; George C. Underbill, 
oncord, N. H. ; W, H. Vickery, Dover, N. H 
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Wm. H. Pile, of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy; Samuel M. Colcord, 
of Uie HasH, College of Pbaraiacy; M, L. M. Feisotto, of the College of Pharm- 
acy of the city of New York; J. Fans Moore, of the Maryland College of 
Phannacy; Albert B, Ebert of the CbiOago College of Pharmacy; E. Bcheffer 
of the Louiaville College ol Pharmacy; Wm. 8. TliompBon, of the National 
College of Pharmacy; J. F. Judge, of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy; Benj. 
LiUard, of the TeoaeaBee College of Pharmacy; Wm, Bandera, of the Ontario 
College of Pharmacy; George W, Kenuedy, of the Alumni AsBociatioa of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy; Wm, P. Wright, of the Alumni Association 
of the Collie of Pharmacy of the city of New York; J. P. Orne, of the Alumni 
AHHOciatioD of the Mass. College of Phannacy; Chas- A. Tufta, of the New 
Hampshire Pharmaceutical Association ; A. G. P. Streit, of tlie St. Clair Pharma- 
ceutical ABBOcialion of Southfrn Illinois; Wm. B. Baldus, of the Washington 
Pharmaceutical Association; E. Eimei', of tlie Literary and Scientific Society of 
the city of New York ; Ira W. Blunt, of the Richmond PharmacenUcat Associa- 
tion; Jno. i. Frost, of the Lexington Pharmaceutical Association; George W. 
Sloan, of the Indianapolis Pharmaceutical Aseociatlon; A. J: While, of the New 
Jersey Pharmaceutical Association. At Large— yi. F. Nick, Erie, Pa. ; A. 8, 
Lane, Rochester, New York ; Chas. Heinitsh, Lancaster, Pa. ; Gust. Hallinckrodt, 
St. Louis. 



An invitation to the members of the Association to visit the Louisville loCus- 
trial Exposition was tendered by the secretary, £, A. Maginness, which was 
accepted with thanks. 

Inie Association tendered an invitation to Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, and the 
medical profession of the city of Louisville, to seats in convention, and take part 
in the deliberations of the Association. 

Messrs. James T. King, T. N. Jamieaon, A. B. Bailey, Clay W. Holmes and 
Vincent R, Davis, were appointed as the committee on specimens, who subse- 
quently brought in their report, which not being complete, further time was 
granted them to finish for publication. 

The report of the executive committee and secretary was read by the aecretary, 
after which that of the treasurer, who reported that there was a surplus of over 
nine hundred dollars in the treasury. 

The session was then closed by the president reading his annual address, which 
was an able review of the progress ol^ pharmacy during the hist year It also 
contained many valuable suggestions for the future welfare of tlte Association, 
and a vote of thanks were tendered him b^ the meeting. The president's address 
with the report of the executive committee, and that of the secretary^ were 
referred tu a committee. The Association then adjonmed until 9 o'clock Wednes- 
day morning, 

BECOBD DAV'S PHOCBKDIBGB 

The AesociaUon re-assembled at 8 o'clock Wednesday morning. President 
Hancock presiding. After reading of the minutes by the secretary, the nominat- 
ing committee submitted the following report: 

President— C. Lewis Diehl, Louisville, Ky. 

Vice PresidentH— Joseph Roberts, Baltimore Md.; William T. WenreU, San 
Francisco, Cal. ; Augustus R. Bailey, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer — Charles A. Tutts, Dover, N. H. 

Pennanent Secretary — John M. Maisch. Philadelphia, P«. 

Reporter on Progress of Pharmacy— C. Lewis Dlehl, Lonisville Ky. 

Executive Committee— Geo. W. Kennedy, chairman Potts ville, Pa.; Wm. 
Mclntyre, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. L. Lemberger, Lebanon, Pa.; Chas. A. Heinitsh, 
Lancaster, Fa. 

Committee o 
Baltimore, Hd.; 
John Calvert, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Committee on Papers and Queries — Wm. Saimdere, London, Ontario; John P, 
Jadge, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. S. Thompson, WasbingtOD D. 0. 

BuslnesH Committee— E. n. Sargenl. Chicago, 111.; T. Robert* Baker, Rich- 
mond, Va. ; Wm. H. Eagle, Harrigburg, Pa. 

Committee on Unofflcinal Forroulaa — Richard V. Mattison, Philadelphia^ Pa. 

Committee on Adulteration and Sophistication — Adolph W. Miller, chairman, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; M. L. Peixoltn, New York; J, R. Mercein, Jersey City, N, J. 

Committee on LeKislation— John M., Mniscli, Philadelphia, Pa.; T. L. A. 
Orere, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. B. Ferguson. Washington, D. C. ; Geo. J. Luhn, 
Charleston, 8. U.; A. G. F. Streit, Belleville, Hi., S, S. Garrigues, East Saginaw, 
Hlchigao. 

Committee on Liquor Dealers' License of Apothecaries— F. Hassenciimp, Bal- 
timore, Md,, chairman; Jas. B. Robinson, Memphis, Tenn. ; W. T.Baldus, Wash- 
ington, D. C, ; John Colgan, LouiBville, Ky. ; E. C. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Commit' ee on Infringement of Stamp Tax— Oscar Oldbei^, Washington, D. C. ; 
J. Faris Moore, Baltimore, Md. ; Herman Vogelbach, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Committee on Photographic Album — P. W. Bedford, chairman. New York; J. 
8. Kirkhride, St. Louis, Mo.; John A. Milburn, Washington, D. C; George H. 
Behaffer, Ft. Madison, Iowa; Benjamin Llllard. Nashville, Teun, 

Committee on Bbect Prize — Charles Bullock, chairtnan; Wilson H. Pile, John 
M. Maisch, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Permanent Committee on the Pharmacopeeia- P. W. Bedford, chairman, 
Kew York; Georae F, H. Markoe, Boaion, Mass.; Alfred B. Taylor, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; J. Fans Moore, Baltimore, Md. ; Albert, E, Ebert, Chicago, 111. ; 
Wm. H. Crawford, St, Louis, Mo.: Jas. C. Wharton, Naahville, Tenn.; C. LewiB 
Diehl, Louisville, Ky. ; Richard Stabler. Washington, D. C. ; John P. Judge, Cin- 
•Jonati, Ohio; C. H, Dalrymple, Morristown, N. J. ; Chaa. A. Tufta, Dover, N. 
n. ; Wm Saunders, London, Ontario ; Pant Balluff, New York. 

C. Lewis Diehl, the newly-elected president, was conducted to the cbt^r by 
Uesprs. Gordon and Moore, President Diehl, on taking the chair, made a few 
kriet remarks expressive of his thanks for the distinguished honor ronferred upOD 
Irim by the association. 

A vote of thanks was ofiered the retiring officers for the able manner in which 
Aey had discharged the duties of their positions. 

The report of the Committee on the Drug Market was subnjilted by the chair- 
Man, P. W. Bedford, New York. 

Also, the report of the Committee on Adulteration and Bophisticatiou of Dmgs, 
1^ ita chairman, Charles Rice, of New York city, was accepted and referred 
JoTpubUcation. We append a few interesting extracts from this document. 

How TO Insure the PuarrY ok the Ditro MAKKET.^It should be the aim of 
ttia Association to stand guard over the quality of all substances relating to pbar* 
macy, and to seek out and denounce all frauds. To do this properly, a committee 
rtiould not only gather all information obtainable from others, but should especi- 
ally direct their atlenlion to some prominent staple articles, obtaining samples at 
various places, and carefully examining or anaiyiing them. 

To represent the actual state of the market, samples should be purchased anon- 
ymonsly by confidential and discreet agents, appomted for certain districts, say 
«ne for each State, who could send tiieir samples to said committee for eiunin- 

This plan is, no doubt, susceptible of improvement, but if it were carried out 
it would, in the course of time, develop a central bureau for tlie detection of adul- 
terations, and result in the establishment of a museum, with all the facilities and 
appliances for conducting these necessary experimenlB. Thus would be secured 
to our people a portion of the benefits which England derives from its " Adul- 
teration act " 

The report is divided under three heads: first, crude di'ugs and commercial 
products; second, chemicals and phurmaceutjcal prepHralions; and third, miscel- 
taneous substances. 

We shall, however, notice but few articles under ttie above captions. 

Crude Dhuos and Commercial Products,- Baiia to of A>.— Under the 
name " Oregon Balsam of Fir " an oieo-resin has, during the last year, appeared 
ia commerce. Prof. Maisch could not trace this drug beyond New York. It is a 
Iblck, transparent, bright, brown liquid, of a turpentine and a "'" '^~ 
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tabbing it between the flagers, different odoTs become apparent, and last of all, 
that of nutmegs. It is probabl? a solution of resin in oil of turpentine, flavored 
with the oil of Euealyptu* globulut, and the essential oil of nutm^. 

Saham of Peru — Reference was also made to the Balsam of Fern as having 
been found adulterated with liquid storax. 

Dandelion — The essayist also called attention to the fact that chicory had 
been foisted upon the market ns dandelinn root, and of that spniious article a so- 
""^ officinal fluid extract ol dandelion had been prepaied and sold forthegen- 
prepn ration. 
Hnger — Attention was 

Singer), which was found tt 
usted over with plaster of Paris. 

Infants' Powder — lie also spoke of what is commonly called "infants' dnat- 
ing powder," which, instead of being Uie true lycopodium, was nothing more than 
the pollen of the piae. 

Liiittsi Oil — As used for manufacturlnK printers' ink, has been found adul- 
terated with codlivec oil, previously made almost odorless. 

Olive Oil — Much of the Italian olive oil used for table purposes was said to be 
only oil made at home, 

Shubarb — Reference was also made to rhubarb, of the c«mmon variety, bdng 
rubbed with turmeric to give it the fine light yellow color of the Turkey spedes. 

Chbicical AND Pharmaceutical PftBPAHATioNS. — Acid»— la regard to the 
three minerals — nitric, muriatic and sulphuric — the latter is the only one found 
' generally pure. The impurities of the commercial acetic, citric, tartaric and other 
adds were dwelt upon and clearly illustrated. 

Gitrale of JUagneHum — The substitution or at least admixture, of tartrate of 
soda is as common as ever. The necessitv oi accurate knowledge upon tills and 
other matters, as insisied upon in England, was couched in an incident in the case 
of a druggist in England, who, havine a call for some granular citrate of magnes- 
ium, bought two pounds from a neighbor, and sold one-fourth of a ponnd over the 
counter immediately. On analysis, this was found to contain dtric and tartaric 
ftdds, carbonate of sodium and sugar. His defense, that be hnd sold it as he 
had bought it, and bad had no time lo analyze it, was of no avail, and he was 
accordingly flned ten pounds and costs. 

Crea™ of Tartar — The usual impurities are stilt reported ; among others, car- 
bonate of magnesium, salt and starch. 

MiscELLAKEous SuBBTAnCBS. — The British papers and jounmls are full of 
reports and trials under the "A.dulleratlon of Food act," for selling adulterated 
nrticles of consumption, such as tea, coffee, mustard, butter, flour, pepper, 
cocoa, jams, bread, etc., etc. 

Butter^-1\m was found to be adulterated with lard, drippings, tallow, palm 
oil, aod oils or fats from certain seeds. 

Wilier — The great staple was fouud sometimes to contain alum, as much as ten 

Exlraet of Meat—yii. Thos. Williams found fifty grains of red lead in a can 
«f South American extract; said can having been painted red to give it a more 
flhowy and salable appearance. 

Port Wine — To detect spurious port wine, add to a portion of it in a test-tube 
an equal volume of araylic alcohol, and shake. The upper layer will assume a 
more or less characteristic pink or purple color. Genuine port wine yields no 
eolor to fusel oil. The poisonous matters tised to color wine may produce fatal 
effects. 

BKPOBT OF COMMITTEE OH LBOIBLATIOK. 

The report of the Committee on Legislation was read by the chairman, Secre- 
tary MaiBCh. This was in reference to various laws passed by the Legislatures of 
several Stales, in te^rd to the regulation of pharmacy, which were repotted to be 
succeeding well ; this being especially the case with reference to the Stales of Ala- 
iiama, Kentucky and Missouri. 

Adolpb W. Miller, of Philadelphia, read an essay in answer to Query No. 1 : 
American extract of liquorice is regarded, by a recent Investigator, as of supe- 
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rior quality, aod is found to yield a large per centa«e to water. Does not ;such 
extract contain an admlxtare of gum or dexti^n? 

The investigator stated that the American article was as free from admixture 
ae the best imported branda. 

Query number four was replied t(> verbally by P. W. Bedford, New lork, 
wbich was in reference to the impurities of the commercial sulphate of potassium. 

The reply to query number eleven, aocepled by Charles Rice, was read by O- 
Ramsperger New York, It was in reference to the various processes of prepaid 
ing oleate of mercury, giving a practical process for its preparation. 

The answer to query number twelve, by Charles Bullock, of Philadelphia, ia 
reference lo the preparation of the various bromides oi organic and inorganic 
bases used in American pharmacy, was continued. 

Query number thirteen, concerning the relative quantity of extract of q^aia, 
as prepared with water and diluted alcohol, was answered by Joseph S. Whftll, 
Boston, Mass. The author found no advantage in using diluted alcohol as a men- 

1, concerning the advantages of making suppositories by 
of making them by band, was answered by George W_ 
jienneay, oi roiisviiie, ra. He reported in favor of making suppositories by 
hand, inasmuch as a more perfect shape could be imparled, whereas bv the mold- 
ing process the suppositories wei* too apt to cling to the molds, and have their 
sbape interfered witn. There was a great deal of discussion, pro and con, with 
refer«ice to the respective advantages of the hand and mold methods of making 
suppositories. 

A motion to adjourn until 8 o'clock P. M. was earned. 

AFTBRHOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session was convened at three o'clock. President C. Lewis 
Diehl in the chair. Beading of essays was again taken up. 

The sixteenth query— What is the most desirable solution of quinia for hypo- 
dermic iniectionf was answered by A. P. Sharp, of Baltimore, Md. ■ 

The fifth query— What is cincho-quinine? was answered by Albert E. Ebert, 
of Chicago. 

Query twenty. second— -Does water extract all the purgative pnnciples of rbu- 
barb, and is the alcoholic percolate of rhubarb, after ita exhaustion with water 
inert? Was answered by Charles A. Heinitsh, Lancaster, Pa. The author showed 
that water did not take up all the purgative principles of rhubarb. 

An essay on the' active constituents of bitter orange peel, with special referenc» 
to the bitter principles, was submitted by R. H. Stabler, Alexandria, Va. 

Query twenty -six— There is a petroleum product called cosmoline, havmg 
claims lo considerable merit. Can ita claims be cslajlished by experience, and to 
what pharmaceutical uses can it be putf Answered by Joseph L. Lemberger, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

From the nature of the essay, one would be led to judge that this product of 
petroleum was destined to displace every article in the apothecary's shop, so many 
are the diseases which it has been instvmnental in curing. There seems to M no 
question, however, that it is a very useful remedial agent in the cure of skin dis- 
eases, and as a base for all the popular ointments. It gave rise to a lengthy dis- 
cussion, in which parafflne came in for a share of the s.-lory, and was shown that 
the same product can be produced by mixing paraffin in proper proportion with 
tlie heavy oils of petroleum, therefore it is not necessary for the pharmacist to 
purchase cosmoline at the exiiorbitant price asked for it by the patentee. 

Seventeenth query— Why do some of the diluted phosphoric acids of the mar- 
ket form precipitates with tincture ot chloride of iron, while others do nott 
Answered by Louis Dohme, of Baltimore. The author attributed the presence 
ot jiyrophoric acid, as tne cause of the precipitate. The subject was continued 
to him lor further investigation. 

Query twenty-nine— What prefo'ence is shown to gradualea in pharmacy, a» 
compared with non-graduates, and how do licir salaries compare? Answered 
verbally by P. Balluff, New York City. 

■ Query tiiirty— How do the salaries of drug clerks compare with the salaries of 
clerks in other busineas, and with thoae of skilled mechanics? H. N. Riltenhoose. 
Philadelphia. He thought on tiie whole they were rather underpaid. 
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Report of Auditing Committee— The Aaditmg Committee reported thai the 
books of the treasurer were correct in every particular, and commended the ab1« 
manner in which the flnaneial affairs of the association have been CDnducl«d. 
Report adopted. 

Query thirty-one was read— Can atatisticB he obtained of the number of drug- 
^ts In the TInited States, and can they be claasilied into a few general classeaT 
B. F. Stacey, Charlestown, Mass. Received and referred for publication. 

Query thirty-three — What is Ibe quality of the iron by hydrogen in the mar- 
ket? J. L, A. Creuse, Brooklyn, N. Y, Received and referred for publication. 



Query tbirty-four— What is the slate of purity of commercial santonin obtained 
from various Bourcea? Frederick Hoffman, New York. The reply was read, 
accepted and referred for publication. 

A motion to adjourn till U o'clock to-morrow morning was carried. 



The association was called to order by President Diehl. 

The committee on president's addresB submitted the following report: 

The committee lo whom was referred the consideration of the president's 
address and the report of the permanent secretary, after due deliberation upon 
both papers, would respectfully offer the following: 

Be&oi/Dtd, That the thanks of the association are eminently due and are hereby 
offered to the retiring president for his able and esbaustlve address, covering so 
wide a field and embodying, as it does, objects of such vital importance to the 
pharmaceutical profession at large. 

Reiolced, That the officers of this Association be empowered U> enter into cor- 
respondence with any international body that may have been created, for the pur- 
pose of attempting a uuiScation of the plan upon which the different pharmaco- 
pceias have been conatructed. 

Be»oliied, That the BxecuUve Committee, with the approval of the president 
and treasuier, be empowered to publish annually, with the proceedings, the Uke- 
' oess of one or more of our departed members, and that for the forthcoming vol- 
ume our much lamented friend. Prof, William Procl«r Jr., be selected. 

Reiol'oed, That a committ^te of three be appointed by Clie president to report at 
our next meeting upon the feasibility of the publication of a table of maxium 
doses, and to devise a plan by means of which physicians can distinctly Indicate 
unusually large doses in their prescriptions. 

Setoived, Tliat a committee of taree be appointed by the president to report 
at our next annual meeting upon the suggestion of our late president in reference 
to furniBhiug copies of papers read at our roeetlugs to pharmaceutical journals ia 
advance of their publication iu the proceedings. 

Betolved, That the members of tills association are earnestly requested to call 
(he attention of their neighboring pharmacists to the aims and objects of (he asso- 
ciation, and use strenuous efforts to iuduce them to become members. 

Mr.l 

The gist of this essay was that the granulated effervescing compounds repre- 
senting the various mineral waters were more agreeable to the taste and more 
speedy in effect on account of the concentration of the dose ; for iust^mce, a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of the granulated salts, representing a qunrt of wnler of Crab 
Orchard springs, would certainly be more convenient of administration, more 
pleasant, and certainly more speedy in its results. The essayist, liowever, gave no 
lormulas for the preparation of these saline preparations, and the whole subject 
was accordingly referred lo the committee on unofflcinal formulas. 

Query eight — Powdered blue mass: What is an easy and convenient mode of 
preparing a niercuiial powder to fully represent the officinal blue pill? was 
Answered by John F. Hancock, Baltimore, Md, 

A ^neral discussion followed the reading of tills paper, in which the idea of 
reducing mercury to any condition of dry powder was objected to, inasmuch as 
mercury in this condition, after a lapse of time, would become oxidized, and a 
corrosive mercury be formed as the result of the chemical change. 

The majority seemed to be in favor of doing away with any formula prescrib- 
ing mercury in the state of powder, and ndliering to that relating to the compoai- 
.ion of bhie mass. 
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The query. WM conlioued to the easajiaC fot furtlier and more complete inreati- 
gation. 

Query forty-one, with reference to ihe preservation of garlic, was answered 
by Wallace Procter. He suggesied that it could not bo better preeerved th»D by 
being huuff ap in a drv, cool place. 

Prot. J. Lawrence Smith ijeing present, was requested to favor the meeting 
with a few remiLriiB. 

The request was complied with by Professor Smith, who, after dweliiug upon 
the improvements in pharmacy, be^ed leave to suggeat that a memarial fund be 
subscribed to by every pharmacist in the land in order to erect a monument lo the 
memory of Liebig, the father of oiganic chemistry — a testimonial of the regard in 
which his life-long laimrs are held, not only by tlie profesBion alone, but by every 
lover of science. 

Prof. Smith said he had been authorized to auperiutend the raislDg of the 
' American nutpiorlal fund. 

A motion was carried authorizing the appoinlmeiit of a committee of three 
from this association to act in concert with the National Chemical Committee. The 
committee are Paul Balluff, J. F. Hauoocit and Albert E. Ebert. 

An invitation from Prof. D. W. Yandelt to visit the medical department of the 
University of Louisville this afternoon was respectfully declined for want of time. 

The following committee on maximum doses was appointed by the chair: Wil' 
liam Saunders, LoiiiB Dohme and W. H, Pile. 

Also one on "Publication of papers in advance of proceedings;" A. W. Miller, 
J. F. Hancock and Ottmar Ei)erbaJh, , 

An invitation from Prof. J. Lawrence Smith to an eniertainment to be given at 
his residence, was accepted, and thanks returned. 

Quety forty-three — Does the acknowledged value of colchicum, and its liability 
to vary in activity, suggest the preparation of a working formula for medicinal 
eolcbicia as a new pharmaceuticals Answered by Ottmar Eberbach, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The author of this essay stated that tiie alkaloid eolchicia present in the 
aeed was so very small, about .26 of one per cent., that it was too expensive to 
bring into practical use. 

Query forty-eight — A paper was submitted by J. M. Ayer, of C^cinnati, enti- 
tled; "An esaay on cle)U]iiness as a pharmaceutical virtue, and speeially on the 
means and methods of cleaning bottles, mortars, and vessels of all kinds in daily 
or occasional uae." 

In tills essay it appeared that the next best thing tti godliness was the judicious 
use of aoap and water. 

Query nfty-one, concerning the strength and purity of the ao-ealled chemically 

Siure mineral acids of the difierent manufacturers, was answered by P. W. Bed- 
ord. New York. 

Query fifty-two, coneeming the value of pokeroot and berries in the treat- 
ment of rheumatiam and the peculiar curative principle attributed to them, wa» 
answered by Charlea C. Fredfgke, Chicago. 
Adjourned till 8 o'clock P. M. 

4FTKBN0ON SEBBIOS. 

The association waa called to order by Vice President Joaeph Roberta, of Bal- 
timore. 

The minutes of the morning aeaaion were read, and, on motion, adopted. 

Mr. William Saundera, of London, Ont., submitted tiie following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

RmoVetd, That in view of the great losa which this association has sustained 
in the dealh of one of its founders, Profesaor Wm. Procter, of Philadelphia, we 
desire now to express and place on record our heartfelt sorrow at this sad event, 
which baa deprived us of the presence and valued counsels of one of our best 
beloved members ; and while recognising with tenderest memory his great worth 
and lifelong tatiors in the interests of pharmacy, wish by this resolution to render 
a spontaneous and grateful tribute to one who lias ever been ready to lend a help- 
ing hand in every good work, and whoso genial social qualities and unvarying 
kindness to any who needed help, as well aa bis great adentific attainments, had 
endeared him to us all; and while fondly cherishing his memory, would convey 
our tenderest spmptttbius to his bereaved family. 
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Reeohed, That this Tesolut'ton be published in the next volame of. the proceed- 
lags, and that the Secretary be requested to transmit a copy to his family, signed 
by the offlcere of the association. 

A resolution nominating Boston ai the next place for the annual meeting of the 
asBociation. was amended by the subHtituti6n of Toronto, Canada, on hehaif of 
the Toronto College of Pharmacy. 

Mr. Ebert said that the Association hod already met in the city of Boston eome 
three times, and had seen everything thm« that was worth looking at; that merely 
^or a change he was in favor of going to Toronto, and receiving the hospitalities 
of the Canadian colleagues. 

ProfesBor Maisch expressed himself in favor of meeting in Boston, since tlie 
Association had not met there since 1866. He said that he should like very mucli 
to have a meeting in Canada, but, as there will be much domestic business to 
transact Sejitember, 1875, he thought the Association might compromise on Boston, 
and that the mere fact of its having been there before should not operate as an 
objection, because the people there were liberal-minded, and wouid feel liighly 
honored to have the convention meet there, not once more, but as often as practi- 

Joseph P. Remington seconded the appeal of Professor Maisch in favor of 
Boston. 

Mr. Ebert again objected to Boston, for, were the members to meet there, they 
would have such a reception as would make them regret that th^ could not 
always meet there. He was in favor of going to a strange place, for when the 
Association met in Richmond, Vs., as total strangers to tbe people and their cus- 
toms, they were nevertheless so fortunate as to have the best meeting they had 
had in ten years. Now we have done for Boston and Boston has done for us, 
mutnaUy ; now let us make a break and go up to the city of Toronto. We ought 
to go just where we may do the most good. Let us go among strai^rs, and try 
M disseminate the good our association is apt to do; for that reason, if for no 
otliei, I heartily endorse the suggestion to go to Toronto. 

Hr. Hancock preferred to go to Boston, and afterwards to Canada. 

The Toronto amendment, on heUng put to vole, was lost by a vote of twentj'- 
nine to sixteen ; but when Boston was proposed as tbe place for tbe next annual 
meeting, the vole was unanimously in its favor. It was decided then to meet there 
on the first Tuesday of September, 1875. 

The Committee on Business proposed the following chauEes in the by-laws; 

That the salary of the permanent secretary of the Association be changed from 
4S00 to ^UO per annum. 

That the annual salary of the treasurer of the Association he increased from 
^800 tc $400. 

That section eleventh, requiring the delivery of the president's annual report 

. as the closing feature of tlie nrsl session, be stricken out, and that the said address 

be delivered immediately after the appointment of the Committee on Credentials ; 

at the close of which addresa the said committee shall make their report, when the 

order of business shall proceed as heretofore. These changes were adopted. 

Mr. 8. A. P. Shepherd, of Bostonj was elected local secretary. 

A motion by Frotessor Maisch tomsert in section seventh, chaptereighth, after 
the word "officers" the words " standing committees" was adopted, 

A resolution was oft'ered by Mr. Geor^ H. Schafier, in which a plan was sub- 
mitted whereby Uncle Ham might be induced to " let up " on the liquor tax; but 
wiser heads, who knew the old gentleman intimately, comhatt«d this idea, and it 
was m consequence abandoned as impracticable. 

C. Lewis Diehl presented a full report on the progress of pharmacy during the 
past year. It was gotten up with a great deal of care, and proved equally as valu- 
able as the former reports contributed by this reporter. 

The Committee on Photographic Album reported that there had been received 
but thirty pictures during the last year. 

The meeting then adjourned until 9 o'clock Friday morning. 

POUKTH OAY'6 
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SDbatdtuie for, American diUidelioD!) was received by mail trom C. L. Rice, i and 
read by Hr. Remington. 

in essay on Veralrum Viiide was offered as an effort in competition for llie 
Ebert prize by Mr. Charles L. Mitcheli, of Philadelphia. 



B CONCEBT. 

An invitation was eslended by the Liederkranz Society for die association to 
attend a promenade concert to take place at Woodland Garden at 8 o'clock P. Jtl. 
Accepted. 

A very interesting voluntary paper waa read Jamea R. Mercien, of Jersey City, 
N. J., eniitlel " Home-made Chefflluals." 

ANTiqCITY Otr THB CRAKT. 

An essay on the antiquity nt the apothecaries' craft and title, by Mr, J. Bartiett 
Patten, was read. We quote a few estracts; 

" The veiy old and respectable term apothecary, borrowed by the Greek, natn- 
ralized into Eogiisb, and associated with the practice of medicine all along as a. 
collector, confectioner, and dispenser of drugs, is so applicable, so convenient, 
and so enaearcd to our memories, tliat, like the words Bible and cbuich, none 
other should be found to take Its place. 

" The earliest mention of the word is by Moaea, Exodus xi, 34-37. It is trne 
Moses did not write Greek, but the Hebrew word rakah Iprooounced rakach) 
employed by him— a word which is commonly translated apothecary in the Greek 
version made by order of Ptolsmy Philadelphus one hundred and eighty-flve years 
before the nativity of Christ, and in Hie first translation of the Septuagint into 
the English by Sir C. L. Brenton, this word is rendered 'perfumer,' which office 
waa and is one special department of the apothecary's calling, from the fact that 
in our author's translatioD, and in the earlier versions of the same Scripture, the 
word rakah is rendered apothecary. 

" It would seem that the hasincas of the perfumer was not distinguished from 
that of an apothecavy at the time of the translation. Thus Shakspeare, a cotem- 
porary of Etn^ James' translators, says: 'An ounce of civet, good apothecary, to 
sweeten mine imagination.' 

" In the life of Aristotle, who lived four hundred years before Christ, It is stated 
that he served some time m an herbalist or drug establisliment in Athens. We 
know but little of the materia niedica of those days, but it seems to have been 
almost entirely vegetable, which, indeed, was the case down to the time of Para- 
celsus, who introduced the medical use of mercury and several other minerals, 
together with a variety of elixirs. 

" The Brst pharmacopteia on record was published in the year 49 B. C. 

" In the golden and silver ages of the Roman Empire great advancements were 
made in pharmacy, and some valuable points discovered, which are still retained 
in our modem pharmacopoeias. 

" Previous to the fourth century the apothecary and the physician were some- 
times combined in one man, as in the case of the distinguished Galen, who kept a 
drug^st's shop at Rome. 

"It was not until the fourth century, however, that pharmacv became a dis- 
tinct branch of medicine. With the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, science 
and learning became nearly extinct in Western Europe, and, as a result, sui'er- 
stltion and blind empiricism prevailed, ana pharmacy made no progress. 

" But in the East — particularly at Alexandria, Egypl^ chemistry and pharmacy 
were cultivated with assiduity, and the apothecaries were a numerous body, 
respected for their learning and uigh social position, under the protection and strict 
supervision of the {.'ovemment. 

" The first renewal ol medical science in the West, after the dark ages, was in 
Salerno, where arose a celebrated school in the eighth century, and from Uiat time 
apothecarien began to be numerous througliout Europe, 

" The first attempt to supersede the time-honored name of apothecary, in the 
United States, was made in the city of Philadelphia in 1869 by Mr, Blair, who 
devised the name of 'pharmaceutist,' hitherto unknown to lexicographers, and 
displayed it at full length upon bis sign. Ibis excited much-comment at the time 
among the pharmaceutical profession, who thought it somewhat pretentious, if not 
a compromise with quackery itaelf, while some of the rural non-professionals were 
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absolutely deluded into the belief that the name over the door rapreseated some 
imported wild animal that was on exhibition within. 

" But all sorts of stories sre too often told at the expense of an individual or a 
movement that seeks an advance upon time-honored precedents, and shonld bo 
received, therefore, with many grains of allowance." 

^n essay on the process of preparing bromide of ammonium, phosphoretted 
resin, and still another on specihc gravity, were read by Dr. W. H. Pile, of PhU- 
udelpbia. Referred for publication. 

OpirM FaAUD EKPoSKD.~Mr, Ebert) of Chicago, In an essayj exposed th« 
frond "American opium." As compared with the Imported article it was proren 
to be lofflcacious. The samples which were given to Professor Procter and 
Dr. Bquibb were no doubtmadeup,and consequently elicited an unwitting commen- 
dation from those eminent gentlemen, who didpot suspecr an;^ attempt at a fraud. 
On the strength of theirrecommendatjon many druggists were induced to purchase 
it, actuated by a desire to encourage home production, as well ap to save money. 

Hr. Hattison and other members of the association testified to the truth of th« 
forcing statements. 

The thanks of the Association were tendered to MesBrs. Bbert and Hattison for 
their prompt efforts in exposing this fraud. 

Mr. John F. Hancock, Chairman of Committee on TJnoffidal Formulas, read's 
nnmbec of formulas, which he submitted to thorough practical tests, emDraclng 
^ctures, elixirs, ointments, etc. Received and ordered to t>e published. 

Mr. Ebert presented a communication from the Chicago College of Pharmacy 
concerning the preparations of the different elixirs. Referred to the proper con- 
mittee, which was instructed to report va the Association at its next annual 
meeting. 

Thef" 
mnlasfi . . , ^ 

Mr. John F. Hancock exhibited a percolatjng apparatus, and offered to read 
&n essay descriptive of its peculiar merits ; but as the apparatus was covered by a 
patent. It was ruled by the Ch^r that the said essay conld not be included in a 
jiublished account of Uie minutes of the Association. 

The patentee clumed for this apparatus a more effectual displacement of the 
virtues of any drug or compoundaubmitted for maceration or gradual percolation, 
zgestlon was submitted to the Association that at the Centennial Exhibi- 



tion in Philadelphia, 1876 a pharmaceutical store be set up in a stf le commeoBU- 
rate with the advance of American pharmacy, with all the elegancies compatible 
therewith. This communication, from Mr, W, C, Bakes, was laid upon the table. 

A resolution submitted by Mr, J, F. Hancock, to the effect that patented phar- 
maceutjcal apparatus shall not, like patent medicines, be excluded from the conaid- 
eratioD of tne Association, and thiit a report and illustration of the same be allowed 
in the printed proceedings, if such be deemed of sufficient importance, was laid 
upon the table. 

Patent N08TBCM8.— Another resolution excluding foieigu patent or proprie- 
tary medicines and nostrums from coDsideration by the Association was passed 
unanimously. 

Report of the Business Comkitteb. — RetoUed, That the thanks of th{e 
visiting members of the American Pharmaceutical Association are due and ate 
hereby tendered to our brethren of Louisville for the courteous reception that tber 
have extended to us; that to them is due the fact that our meeting will rank 
lunoDgst the most pleasurable that we have ever attended. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the American Pharmaceutical Association are 
hereby tendered to the press of Louisville for the exact and fair reports they have 
made of our proceedings, , 

Hr. Remington, chairman of the committee on notes and queries, then read 
his report comprising the list of queries accepted and la be reported upon at the 
next annual meeting. The list numbers forty-three new, and fifteen continued 
queries. 

A motion to adjonm until the first Tuesday in September, 16TS, in the city of 
Boston, at threee o'clock P. M., was carried unanimously. 
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THE CHICAGO COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 

At a meeting of the graduates of the Chicago College of Pharmacy, 
held September 8th, 1874, for tlwipurpose of organizing an Alumni 
Association, the constitution and by-laws were read and adopted, and 
the following graduates were elected officers; President, F. M. 
Goodman; Vice-President, A. G. Viageler; Treasurer, G. H. Acker- 
man; Secretary, H. W. Buchman; Executive Committee, C. M. 
Ford, J. Rohrer, J- Rosenthal, E. L. Stahl, Tr. 



EDITORIAL. 



The annual pharmacal gathering has come and gone, and we are 
home again, and at our old tricks in supplying mankind with elegant 
and inelegant remedies as the occasion may demand. It is really mar- 
velous how readily we get back again into the harness of routine life. 
We have had a really good meeting and a really good time, yet for all 
that we are right glad to get home again. This is no doubt the feel- 
ing of all those who participated in the Louisville meeting. The 
gathering, although not as largely attended as some previous ones, 
was in every other respect a success. Many papers of interest were 
read, and the discussions which ensued were more generally partici- 
pated iu by the members, than at previous meetings; this is a good 
feature and we hope it may be contmued, as it adds unusual value to 
the subjects submitted, and the meeting is more interesting and 
«njoyable for this general expression of individual sentiments and 
experiences in matters pertaining to our calling. 

One of the most useful contributions was a volunteer paper titled 
** Home Made Chemicals," by Jas. R. Mercein. His exhibition com- 
prising line specimens of the salts of lithia, lead, iron and mercury; bro- 
mide of ammonium, and Bonjean's ergotine. We hope that in ftiture 
this feature may frequently find imitators, as independent of its adding 
to the attractiveness of the annual exhibition, it lends an additional 
value as well as interest to the paper when read, practically illustra- 
ting " home manufacture," and the advantages to be derived both in 
price and quality, and the useful knowledge of the details of the 
manipalations acquired in the prodution of the preparations. 

Another paper read by Mr. J. F. Hancock, on " Powdered Blue 
Mass," opened a field for further observation and investigation. The 
<]uestion arose, is it the finely divided metalic mercury, or the oxide of 
mercury, to which the preparation blue mass owes its medicinal prop- 
erties? The pros and cons seemed about equally divided, and we hope 
that further investigation may lead to the recommendation that both 
the pilular and powdered Blue Mass be discarded from the list of 
medicinal preparations, as it is not safe that remedies, the composition 
«f which are so indefinite, should be in so frequent use as medicinal 
agents, 

Mr. Louis Dohme in answer to query No. 17, threw some light 
upon what has been to some, a troublesome problem. The author 
Attributing the presence of Pyrophosphoric acid in the specimens 
which produce with the solutions of chloride of iron a precipitate. In 
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connection with this subject the practicibility of the second process of 
the Pharmacopoeia for the production of the Diluted 7ribasic Phos- 
phoric Acid was questioned, and reference was made to Mr. Littleton 
Thompson's process, published in the May number of The Phar- 
macist. Mr. Dohme requesting further time for investigation, 
the whole suject was continued to him to be reported upon at the 
next annual meeting. The following was presented by Mr. Clay W. 
Holmes, as a practical and superior formula for emulsionizing and 
administering castor oil: 
Take of Gum Arabic, powdered, .One troy ounce 

Simple Syrup, 

Glycerin, of each, One fluid ounce. 

Castor Oil, ■ Six fluid ounces. 

Water, Three fluid ounces. 

Essence of Vanilla, 

Brandy, of each, One flnidrachm. 

Oil of Cinnamon, Five drops. 

Miscejiat emulsio, lege artis. 

A paper that produced considerable discussion, was ia answer to 
query No. z6, " Cosmoline," its claims of merit medicinally and phar- 
macally considered. The medical properties of this product from 
petroleum, as described by the writer of this paper, are really marvel- 
ous, and it reminded us somewhat of the advertisements to be found 
wrapped about the patent " salves " of the market covering the 
ground of surgery, from the simple scratch of the skin, to a compound 
fracture of the principle bones of the human structure. It certainly 
does go to show how marvelous are the properties of a "little grease 
if properly applied. Its pharmacal use, as a basis for ointments, we 
cannot endorse, as the consistence of the article as we have seen it in 
the market is too soft, especially during the warm weather of summer. 
Originally cosmoline was intended for lubricating purposes only, but 
as there seemed to be money in it as a medicinal agent, the manufac- 
turers have been unceasingly claiming for it, virtues which are on a 
parallel with the properties of mineral springs, located in every sec- 
tion of the countiy, and whose principal virtues reside in the purity ot 
the "Aqua pura. 

We have no objection to the use of the heavy paraffin oils, for they 
have one advantage over the ordinary fatty bodies, that of freedom 
from rancidity, and this feature alone should recommend the utilization of 
them in pharmacy. What we do object to, and that most emphati- 
cally, is the use of these paraffin oils under the trade mark of " cosmo- 
line," and paying the patentees ten times the market value. The expos- 
ure of this nostrum by A. W. Miller, Ph.D., has had a salutary effect 
in reducing the price from $i.oo per tb to 45c. per lb; a little further 
investigation will no do doubt have the effect of bringing it to the actual 
value. We hope that the executive committee, and the editor oi the 
annual proceedings, will apply the authoritative " pruning knife " 
ireely to the paper as read with its voluminous recommendation of 
merit. The best interests of the Association would be in the non-pub li- 
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cation of the paper, and the expunging of all the discussions pertain. 
ing to it. This authority is vested in the executive committee, and it 
will be much regretted if this is neglected, as the insertion of this paper 
will be, so to say, an indorsement of the miraculous properties of tnis 
nostrum, and its proprietors will be highly pleased in obtaining so 
general an acknowledgement of its nierits, and so extensive an adver- 
tisement for so small a price. 

The chairman of notes and queries should be cautioned against 
the incorporating of queries of this character into hia report for 
accceptance and answer. We have in this instance a practical illustra- 
tion of the result of this class of queries when answered. The mem- 
ber accepted and answered the query in good faith and no blame 
can be attached to him for the answer presented. I.et those who 
have the authority to prevent the Associatfon at large from endorsing 
what simply is the private opinion and conviction of one of its mem- 
bers, and no harm will be the result. Time nor space will permit us 
on this occasion to reply to the correspondence of " Fair Play," which 
touches upon this subject, but we will do so in our next number. 



A ball set to rolling by the herculean arm of " The Chicago Times " 
has almost made a ten-strike. It created a deafening buzz as it shot 
with furious velocity among the members of the Chicago Society of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and while some of them succeeded in 
jumping high enough not to get hit, others got their shins pretty 
iaadfy bruised. The out-come was a set of resolutions, not indeed 
condemnatory — in fact praising it as one of exquisite workmanship — 
but WZ-denunciatory, as if to say: " Why did I not keep out of the 
way .' Wo is me, miserable sinner!" 

The ball rolled on — a little more slowly — still carrying along its 
ponderous weight, producing a gentle collision between the members 
of the above-named society and the College of Pharmacy, and 
expending itself like magic in a set of resolutions by the latter. 

It is probable that here and there individual physicians and pharma. 
cists have been guilty of an offense against ethics, and that these 
individuals are now miserable in the consciousness of the sin in yield- 
ing to the insidious seductions of Mammon disguised in a form so 

Well, the force of the ball is expended. Hercules is out of breath! 
Resolutions have been written ana adopted by acclamation. 

The world still moves in its endless gyrations through eternal space. 
The white sheep and the black dwell side by side — members of the 
same fraternity — but no art known to the alchemist has yet been dis- 
covered to make the black white or the white black. We are 
believers in the intrinsic naughtiness of some men, and, to use another 
figure of speech, think that ■when the social " Great Western '' is 
propelling its course through the fathomless sea of Life it should — 
notwithstanding its strength — be constantly on the look-out for 
breakers. 
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What can protect from imposition the multitude in this country, 
where License, to such an extent, takes the place of Law, and where 
the honest doctor and the upright pharmacist have no legal protection, 
hot are placed in the same category with any rascal who has the audacity 
to dub himself the one or the other ? Surely nothing but the intelli- 
gence, experience and common sense of the Individual. We hope 
that the separate and joint action of the medical and pharmacal socie- 
ties may result favorably to the practice of the higher ethics and to 
the public weal, and that unanimity of sentiment may result in 
" uniformity of conduct in matters plainly involving the interest of all. 



Dr. J. Leon Soubeiran, Assistant Professor in the Paris School 
of Pharmacy, Honorary member of the Chicago College of Pharm- 
acy, to whom the college is indebted for many professional favors 
and gifts, has been elected Professor of Pharmacy m the Ecole Sup6- 
rieure, at Montpellier, France. From a letter lately received from the 
professor, we are informed that he has accepted, and has already 
entered upon the duties of the position. 

Correction. — We wish to correct two errors which occurred in 
the Septembej- number of The Pharmacist. In the formula for 
" Flavor for Tobacco," page 383, where it reads " until twelve pints 
have been obtained," should read until 96 parts have been obtained. 
In the formula for Syrup of Bromide of Iron, page 27:, the decimal 
point was misplaced ; instead of reading 6.30 grains it should read 
6zo. grains. 

We herewith take occasion to return our thanks to the many readers 
of our journal who have taken the interest to kindly point out the 
above errors. 



Editor of the Pharmacist: 

One of the best soothing and healing ointments, especially for 
]»les, chafing, and also salt rheum, is the cabolated tannate of lead 
ointment, of which the following is the formula, and which I hope 
you will publish for the benefit of others; 

Take of Tannic Acid, Eighteen grains. 

Carbolated Ointment, One troy ounce. 

Solution of suhacetate of Lead,.,. .One fluidrachm. 
Mix, B. 



SUPERIOR HAIR OIL. 

Castor Oil, E.I 2 pints. 

Pure Olive Oil, fresh i pint. 

Deodorized Alcohol, 1 pint. 

Oil Bergamot, fresh, 

Oil Lemon, fresh, aa, z drams. 

Oil Lavender Flowers, fresh, 1 dram. 

Oil Cassia, 5 drops. 
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Vol.. VII. CHICAGO, NOVEMBER, ,874. No. 11. 

A SUGGESTION HOW TO COUNTERACT THE DEMAND 
FOR NOSTRUMS. 
The timely and unprejudiced denunciation of the nostrum fraud by 
writers and editorials in recent numbers of thi " 



but command the approval of every honest and high principled phv 
-ician and pharmacist; it is high time, indeed, to check the continuous 
tide of this mischievous deception which is now depraving the trade 
and a discredit to the profession. The excellent essays in the August 
and October numbers of the Pharmacist leave little room for addi- 
tional exposure, but enough for the suggestion of practical remedies 
to counteract the evil, not among the prescribers and pharmacists, bul 
with the consumer; — with the mass of the people. 

Every pharmacist knows the embarassment in which he is 
quehtly placed by the inconsiderate inquiries of customers about the 
component parts of prescriptions; generally they do not find the face 
nor time to address their queries to the prescriber, while they unhesi- 
tatingly presume to be entitled to satisfy their curiosity through the 
pharmacist who fills the prescription. No such inquiries, as a rule, are 
made at the purchase of the advertised proprietary medicines, the 
curiosity mostly being satisfied by the abundance of information and 
recommendation by means of wrapper, circulars, label, and by the 
advertisement, and especially by the familiar annual almanacs which^ 
perhaps raore than all other modes of advertising, contribute to the 
creation and maintainance of a constant demand for nostrums, inas- 
much as they enter farthest into the masses of the people, being 
received as an ever-welcome annual calendar, into every fireside of our 
wide country. 

It is, largely, the almanac by which the nostrum maker engages 
the pharmacist unw^iltingly into his service as an advertising and vend- 
ing " middle man ;" in return for this degradation, the scanty privilege 
of the insertion of his business card upon a back corner of the alma- 
nac is alloted to him, in order to give its contents the apparent 
endorsement of the pharmacist, well known in the community, and a 
stamp of respectability; and on the other hand, to enlist his interest in. 
the liberal distribution of the advertising almanac. 
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That class of proprietary medicines which in the disguise of " ele- 
gant pharmacy," applies particularly to the want of knowledge or 
prinaple of prescribers, can as yet in no better way be rebuked, than 
as suggested in the October number of the Phakmacist, but the 
traffic of those bare-faced nostrums, which address themselves directly 
to the consumer, without making the physician or pharmacist know^- 
ingly a participant in the deception or fraud, can only be counter- 
acted or repressed into legitimate channels, when encountered with 
equal expedients in those quarters where they create and maintain the 
demand for nostrums. It certainly cannot be interfered with by 
advertising, nor by the aid of the press, which receives a large share 
■of the profits made in the sham business. But the most efficient way 
of counteracting ignorance and deception, and the concurrent nostrum 
■quackery, which is at oiir command, may be that by the almanac, 
and we have it in our hands annually to supply our customers with 
their wonted almanac, hitherto the persuasive messenger of the nos- 
trum man — but with one of our own choice and make, and to the 
tenefit of our customers and very likely ourselves. 

Let any enterprising publisher or wholesale firm arrange to annu- 
silly edit an almanac, containing, besides the usual calendar, postage 
rates, stamp tariff, etc, general useful information and statistical notes 
about sanitary and health matters and requirements; brief informa- 
tion about the medical and pharmaceutical schools, colleges and asso- 
-ciations, and other information of usefulness and value in home and 
■workshop, in town and country; a list and briel direction for applica- 
tion of the antidotes of the common poisons in daily use in domestic 
economy and in arts and trades, and first help in accideuts and emer- 
gencies; and further, annually, one or more brief common-sense 
«ssays on the absurdities and the dangers of the nostrum traffic, 
AwA of its origin, in the style of the essay in the August num- 
ber of the Pharmacist; and finally, a complete hst of all those 
:nostrums of every description, and of the formulas of such as have 
been analyzed. 

The cover of the almanac — call it " Popular Sanitary Almanac," 
■or any similar name — may be left to the disposition of every 
pharmacist who will become a subscriber to a certain quantity of the 
^(Imanac, for the insertion oif his business card and special advertise 
nient, which can all be just as well afforded through a large house by 
she co-operation of many, as it is now accomplished on a large scale 
]jy enterprising individuals in the nostrum trade. 

Such an annual almanac when skillfully elaborated and edited will 
te well received' for exclusive distribution, not only by respectable 
pharmacists, but also by the public, where it by its usefulness and 
intrinsic value will soon find favor and preference over the nostrum 
man's ahnanac. The expense of such an almanac, suited for the 
■entire drug trade of the country, may perhaps for the first few years 
fall upon 'iie subscribing pharmacists ajid druggists, many of whom 
will gladly support such a movement, but when properly and 
promptly published and introduced, and its character and value recog- 
jiized, there can be little doubt that it, as far as the drug trade is con- 
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cerned, will soon supei^sede the trash now distributed, largely by 
pharmacists in the interest of the nostrum man's pocket, and further 
that its success and circulation in time will secure a substantial support 
from respectable mercantile and trade firms, who will choose this 
annual companion of every fireside as a desirable medium in which to 
advertise their business. 

Among the various suggestions of remedies against the degenera- 
tion of legitimate pharmacy by the increasing nostrum traffic, and 
against the mischief which they directly or indirectly cause, the 
above one may be acceptable for consideration. 

New York, October, 1874. Frkd'k Hoffman, Ph.D. 



OLD CARBONATE OF IRON. 

BY M. S. BIDWBLL, ELMIRA, N. Y. 

In looking over some old stock a few days ago, a drawer was 
found containing several pounds of Ferri Subcarbonas in drops, which 
had completely changed color, becoming a yellowish drab, something 
like yellow ochre, but less bright. A knowledge of the effect of heat 
on some earthy paints, such as umber and sienna, suggested a trial in 
this case. A little was therefore heated in a porcelain crucible over a 
lamp flame for 15 or zo minutes, when the deep red-brown color of 
the subcarbonate was found to be entirely restored. The very natural 
question as, to the nature of the change was answered by heatmg a sec- 
second sample in a test tube, when a considerable amount of 
water condensed in the upper part of the tube. In a third 
experiment, a weighed quantity, heated in a crucible and 
weighed again when cool, was found to have lost ten per cent. The 
bulk of the carbonate, heated over a stove in a cast iron " spider," un- 
derwent the same change in color, the liberation of vapor being quite 
perceptible, especially when the mass was stirred. A distinct smell of 
ammonia was also perceived during a part of the operation. The sub- 
carbonate was a good article, dissolving readily with effervescence in 
dilute muriatic acid, both before and after heating. It was doubtless 
made before it became customary to impair the efficacy of this drug by 
heating it to redness in order to give it a bright red color. This change 
of color by age and absorption of moisture, was new to me, and will 
probable be so to most of your readers, though an experienced drug- 
gist tells me he has known the lumps to change superficially, but 
never throughout, as in this case. Probably he did not give it time 
enough. It is not mentioned in any books to which I haie had access. 
Would the bright and calcined oxide, commonly sold, change in the 
same way? How many years had been employed in effecting the 
hydration in this case, I cannot exactly determine, but think it cannot 
have been less than six, and may have been twenty. 
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BY ALBERT C. WBHRLI. 



The preservation of crude drugs, as t^ools, leaves, flowers., ^c, 
does not generally receive, at tlie hands of the druggist and pharinacJBt, 
the consideration that this every-day class of remedies deser^'e, and 
the consumer is often imposed upon in receiving a comparatively 
w^orthless drug, which has oecome so, in having been left to the des- 
tructive influence of the air, moisture, etc. This class of drugs which 
form one of the chief sources of profit to the profession, is entitled to 
more care and consideration. The storing of them should be only in 
receptacles which are inaccessible to vermin and moisture, and an 
occassional overhauling for the purpose of examing whether iifnc^ 
which changes all things upon this habitable globe of ours, has dete- 
riorated them. The old maxim, " an ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure," should be more strictly observed, and with it 
should be coupled vigilance, which recommends itself as a substitute 
for the proposed preservatives, heat, carbolic acid, camphor chloro- 

Generally- the roots and herbs as found in the market in the 
pressed state are reliable, and certainly this form of package more 
convenient for the retail dealer than when loose and bulky; yet it has 
one great disadvantage, and that is, that when so pressed and 
wrapped it is beyond the power of the purchaser, be he the profes- 
sional dealer or the consumer to judge its freshness and qualilv, and 
it certainly would be a great advantage to all concerned, if the herba- 
list or dealer in this class of drugs, would accept the suggestion 
already made, to add to the label the date of the growth or when 
gathered. If rtiis was adopted and observed, it would to a great 
extent replenish the market annually with fresh drugs of this charac- 
ter, or those whose virtue are impaired by age. 

The storing of this class of drugs in dispensing stores, is usually 
in the drawers, arranged along the sides of the main walls of the 
building, and where the store is located on a corner of streets, which 
seems at present to be the natural order of things in this country, " a 
dfug store on every corner" the drawers are usually located along 
the wall of the building next the street. This arrangement subjects 
the contents of the drawers to the various changes of temperature, 
moisture, etc., to which the wall from its location is exposed, and 
"where these changes range from the intense heat of summer to the 
severe cold of winter, accompanied with much moisture, it cannot be ■ 
otherwise than injurious to the qualities ot drugs so stored and 
exposed. We therefore recommend that in fitting up a drug store, 
this, which may seem apparently a trivial thing, be taken into consid- 
eration, and these fragile goods stored in quarters which are the least 
exposed to wind and weather. The "partition walls," which are 
usually of wood, and therefore less subject to moisture, should be 
selected as the best location for the line of drawers, and these we 
would suggest should be made in sections, each case holding from 12 
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to 16 drawers, which, whe^i thus made, can be placed together to 
form a uniform line, at the same time allowing the removal of any of 
the sections to admit an occasional examination for the prevention of 
vermin and other destructive agencies. While speaking of vermin, 
we will alude to a matter that is not sufficiently thought of ^hen fit- 
ting up stores, and that is the excluding of hiding places for mice and 
rats, which if allowed to get possession of a store, are usually not 
again destroyed without a great effort and expense. Some of the 
numerous haunts of these destructive animals, are the bases and cor- 
nices of counters and shelving, and the vacant spaces behind the 
drawers. The first of the " loop holes" could be obviated by closing 
up all the comers and endings where the mouldings of the bases and 
cornices meet ; the vacant spaces behind the drawer are best prevented 
liy a separate casing for each dra^ver, which, although it adds to the 
expense, is more economical, when the ravages and destruction of 
goods by these troublesome animals are taken into, account. 

MucTi more might be said upon the destruction of drugs, and the 
beat means of protecting them, but we will only allude to one 
instance where we have been the unfortunate victim of these mischief- 
makers, and it will serve to illustrate how we are in constant danger 
of losing our reputation as careful pharmacists. A nostrum known 
as " Konig's Brust Thee," put up by A. Vogeler & Co., wholesale 
druggist^ Baltiihore, was recently sold by us, and the purchaser on 
opening the package, found the contents to be full of live worms; 
although innocent of any neglect on our part, as the article had just 
come to hand, and the vermin must have been generated ere it came 
into our possession, yet it lost us the confidence and trade of a very 
influential family, and who had been among our best regular cus- 
tomers. 

Licorice Root is also very frequently worm-eaten, although we 
are not in great danger of censure on this account, as the greater part 
of this root is purchased and consumed by that class of humanity who 
are as yet " little " disposed to examine critically into its qualities. 
Yet for alt that, we should not jeopardize our reputation with the 
sweet tooth of the " little customer, but even in this commodity let 
us exercise care and prudence. We can easily judge of the quality 
by splitting each piece lengthwise, and thereby separating th9 good 
and sound irom the decayed. 

The Eoctract of Licorice as jgenerally purchased, does not present 
a very inviting appearance; this can he remedied by rubbing each 
stick with a cloth moistened with a bland oil, or one of the balsamic 
tinctures, as tolu, benzoin, etc. 

The every day routine of a drug store suggests an abundance of 
subjects for improvement, which not only would benefit the apothe- 
■ • a the "■ '■ ■ " • 



cary but also the public. It is too oflen the case that seemingly triv- 
ial things are altogether neglected, for those of comparatively more 
importance, and many manipulations of a complex and difScult char- 
acter are followed, simply for the want of attention or investigation, 
when the same object m view can be accomplished by a more ^impli- 
fi ed process, and the natural consequence of which would be a greater 
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profit and a better product. As an ilhistratioii of what we have said 
we will take the suDJect of Medicated Waters. These an said to 
be saturated aqueous solutions of essential oils, and the usual method 
for their preparation in this country, is that of triturating the oil with 
carbonate of magnesium, which is said to act only mechanically in 
dividing the oil, so that the action of the water is more favorable, at 
the same time producing not only a clear and elegant, but a saturated 
aqueous solution of the oil.(?) This doctrine we doubt, and we hope 
shortly to prove its fallacy. 

We claim first that the medicated waters made with the aid of 
magnesium carbonate, are not saturated -waters of the essential oils 
employed, as the greater part of the oil is taken up and retained in an 
absorbed condition by the magnesium. Secondly, that the quantity 
of essential oil prescribed by the U, S. Pharmacop(eia, is largely in 
excess of the amount necessary to produce a saturated solution, and is 
therefore a waste of an expensive article. Thirdly, that the magnes- 
ium carbonate when used is more or less soluble in the aqueous men- 
struum, and therefore impregnates the preparation with impurities, 
which is more or less objectionable, according to the use tor which the 
medicated water is employed as a solvent for other medicaments. 

It is a well known fact, that essential oils as a rule, are 'but spar- 
ingly soluble in water at the ordinary temperature; also, that boiling 
water dissolves and holds in solution, at this elevated temperature, 
more essential oil than the same quantity of water at the ordinary 
temperature, and as medicated waters are intended to be but simply 
pure water, impregnated with the respective essentia! oil to that state 
of saturation, that' the same will present a permanent clear solution 
at ordinary temperature. Based upon these facts, we offer the follow- 
ing process for preparing medicated waters, it meeting fully all the 
objections raised by us against the officinal formula: Fill a glass bot- 
tle, (or a container of some other material), half full of hot' water, 
drop into this for every pint to be made, .five drops of the essential 
oil; occasionally shake together the water and the oil until the water 
has regained the ordinary temperature, then filter through paper 
which has previously been moistened with water. This will yield a 
, medicated water perfectly clear, and free from all impregnations 
excCpSg the essential oils used, of which it will- be a saturated 
■watery solution. 

If, however, the usage of a third substance has become so essential 
in the preparation of this class of medicaments, that our suggested 
process by its simplicity, will prevent its general -(idoption, we offer 
the following modification of the officinal process, which will intro- 
duce an inert body as a mechanical divider, present the oil to the 
water in such quantities as to thoroughly impregnate it, without 
introducing foreign substances into the solution : 

Pour the oil (half the quantity as prescribed by the U. S. P.) upon 
a piece of filtering or bibulous paper, (in making half a gallon of 
water a piece of filtering paper about 10 inches in diameter, generally , 
known as No. 33, will answer the purpose of absorbing all the oil), 
introduce the paper by making a roll of it into a bottle ot twice the 
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capacity of the water to be made, and agitate it until' the paper is 
reduced to a pulp, then fiher through paper. This process wcrks 
better if hot water is employed, as it saturates the water more readilv. 
The risk of the bottle cracking when using hot water is a very sligKt 
one, and our loss in this respect is well set forth by O. 

We have recommended half the quantity of essential oil to be 
employed, as the quantity of the U. S. P. is too large and only^ a 



HOW TO KEEP LEECHES. 



BY Cl.AV W, HOLMES. 



In the January number of the Pharmacist, we have a ^■try 
instructive article on Leeches, and^their application. The final 
paragraph contains the true theory of their preservation, yet in keep- 
ing them the»writer has not followed out his own doctrine. I wish to 
give the readers of th^ Pharmacist my experience in keeping them, 
hoping it may benefit #ome one of them. 

I usually purchase one hurtdrelP leeches at a time. The dealer 
packs them in a wooden bucket, nearly full of their native muck* 
On receiving the package, I immediately examine the leches, putting 
them in water to see if all are health^nd active. I also see tnat the 
muck is good, throwing out everything which woqjd b» detrimental. 
I replace both, making a^w small holes in the cover. Once;a week , 
I take the leeches out a:)d give t-henj^hath in wapr of aboyt 6q° F. 
After fifteen minutes immersion, I put them back and dampen the 
muck ■with a little water. The bucket is kept in a cool place In sum- 
mer; in winter, In the dispensing room under the county. I never 
' loose over five out of a hundred, frequently not one In five hundred. 

I Joelieve great injury is often done to leeches by the careless j|and- , 
ling of apprentices, who usually seem to be afraid of them, aad snatch 
them up hastily with the thumb and forefinger, closing down on their 
. slender bodies with a pressu^ sufficient toliarm, if not kill them out- 
right. The softer the touch the better for the leech. When fijrnish- 
• jshing a customer, I direct him to put the leeches in water for a few 
«minutes before applying them. , Thus trAted they seldom fail to bUe 
readSy,* • * - 

These remarks apply only to virgin leeches. I have never tried 
^ tc^keep thexfi after b^ng once used. - 4 

• Wilkes Barre, Pa. • 

[*When lecchis aie in a larpid <tiilc, usually ^liy In cidd weaihcr, Ihcy gite great annoyance' by 
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' — FERRATED COD-LIVER OIL. 

"The Pharmaceiilishe Central Halle" contains the following: 
Cod-liver oil combined with benzoate of iron is one ,of the ferrous 
combinations, which is soluble in the fattv oils. According to former 
experiments it has been proven that the benzoate is preferable to most- 
of the other forms of iron, not only on account of its ready solubility, 
but alyi for having a less nauseous taste, which so strongly character- 
izes most of the cod-liver oils impregnated with iron in different ways. 

The solubility of the benzokte of iron in cod-liver oil is dependent 
chiefly upon the amount of free fatty acids^nd gaily constituents con- 
tained in the oil and the solubility is still greater by digestion at an in- 
creased temperature. A very convenient solution, adapted for nibst of 
the requirements is made by taking i part of the combined iron to 
every loo parts of oil. The largest quantity fotmd soluble in i oo parts 
of jn oil of good quality and several years old, which did not show 
any turbidi'ty by being kept in a cellar were 1.63 parts. The same 
quantity of another but fresh oiT dissolved 145 parts of the benzoate 
during a digestion of one day and had formed but a minute sediment 
after a fortnight, holding then in clear solution 1.2 parts of the iron 
*alt. • 

Benzoate of iron may be preiwred,by a moi^ process in the follow- 
ing manner : lo.o grams of crysfalized benzoic acid are dissolved in 
!oo cc. of distilled water and to this is added i5X)cc. or sufficient caustic 
liquor of amitionia of 10 per cent, fill after n.oderate digestion the 
liquid is rendered slightly amrafcical. 1 1 .0 grams, of the officinal solu- 



tion of chloride of iron, spec. grav. i. 480 pre^it'usly diluted with zoo ci 

' of hot distilled w^r, are next added to the liquid and after stirring i., 

is left to deposit iM cool plac^W>r a day, then decanted and the resi- 



due again stirred with cold water and decanted as before. The re- 
mainder is washed in a filter and sufficient water poured on it, till the 
?ercolatin^liquid indicates but a minute reaction withnitrate of silver. * 

'he precipitate is dried on bibulous paper, pulverized and again, sob- 
• jecte»to a drying at a temperature of about 40 **C. for a day and at 
last prese'rved in a well stopped bottle protected from the light. The 
weight of it will be iz.ogtams. In ordenj^ prepare the ferrated oil, it is 
necessary to use the perfectly dry salt; of this 10.5 grams, finely pulver- 
ized are triturated with 4,0 grams, of the oil. After repeated shaking for % 
several days, it is set aside ta deposit, and the sup*Tia tan thrown liquid* 
dbured orf. The residue is filtered thtough previousjy dried paper. 
To retain the origlnar taste of this preparation, it should not be exposed 
- to the light, as otherwise it may become disagreeable to the palate,' 

Thjf preparation of benz%te ot iron which M^S' first proposed By ^* . 
Dr. M^hu, a Paris apothecary, was aftewards claimed as an original 
discoverj- by Mr. Godin, who is the.same jierson referred to as "Sodin" 
on page 122 ot the present ifolume of the^PHARMAQisT. 

• '- . . ■ 

•Report of ihe Board ^ HeaH^ of the city of Chicago, for the years 
1S70, '71, '73 and ^jhas been recrtved. 

* * i:q,,r rbGoOt^Lc 



OUGHT DRUGGISTS' APPRENTICES TO PAY FOR 
BREAKAGES? 

On this subject there is a wide difference of opinion, and practice 
among' pharmacists. 

The furniture of every well ap[>ointed pharmacy is of a nature 
peculiarly liable to accident and injury, and the expense attendant 

upon such occurrences is often considerable. Who should bear it 

the proprietor or the apprentice? Perhaps the question can not be 
answered by a very decided affirmative or , negative, because the 
attending circumstances, alone must m all cases be considered; but it 
seems to us that in all ordinary cases the loss by breakage should be 
borne by the proprietor, 

The liability to accident in the course of business, as conducted by 
the pharmacist is much greater than in almost any other mercantile 
occupation, and we see no reason why the apprentice should be made 
lo assume risks which are inevitable in the carrying out of the routine 
of ordinary store duties. 

"Accidents v/ill happen" and those which do happen, being in 

most cases unforeseen and unintentional, it is no more right that tnose 

' through whom the accidents occur should be made responsible, than 

that a person should be charged with a criminal offence in a case of 

accidental shooting or other similar occurrence. 

Again, the compensation paid to druggists' apprentices is much 
less than that paid to those in any other employment, involving an 
equal number of hours of services, and the same order of talent and 
to expect an apprentice who receives barely enough to pay for his 
clothes to forfeit his wages for several weeks perhaps, ia consequence 
of an accident, seems to us altogether unfair and upjdst. 

A druggists' apprentice is obtained for very low vrages because he 
is inexperienced, and on account of his inexperience, he inevitably 
causes a considerable destruction among graduates, bottles, etc. ■ btit 
in the question of payment, the cheapness of the services rendered, 
and the inexperience of the apprentice, which, the proprietor knew 
when he employed him, ought to be taken into consideration. 

Of course where there is real carelessness, the person guilty of it 
■ should be made to suffer the consequences, and a knowledge that only 
real accidents which could not have been provided against would pass 
unnoticed, would operate as a cure for a habit which is but too read- 
ily acquired. 

One of the best plans of which we have heard, and it seems just 
and fair for both parties, is that which is adopted by a well known 
pharmacist of this city. Whenever he hires aclerk, he informs him 
that he shall credit a certain sum, say (en dollars to his account, and 
that he shall expect the clerk to pay for all breakages which are not 
the result'of some accident which no amount of care or foresight 
could have prevented. When breakages oceur, the Value of the arti- 
cles destroyed is charged to the individual, the ac/aa/ value only, or 
that amount which will replace them. * 

At the end of the year if the apprentice has been careful, he find„ 
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that his care has been rewarded by whatever remains creditted to his 
accdufit. If he has been careless,' he pays the penalty, over and above 
a certain sum ; for it will be observed that the proprietor is willing to 
take part of the responsibility, and the amount which he credits is of 
course an entire loss to him. 

Wethinfe this plan is highly commendable. The proprietor 
knowing that even in his own hands graduates are liable to be broken 
and other accidents to happen, cheerfully assumes his part of the risk; 
al the same time he puts a premium upon carefulness on the servants 
part and stirpulates him into cultivating the latter good quality. 

Such a course may err on the side of indulgence, but we think it 
is better to do so, than to disturb the good understanding between 
clerks and those whom they serve, which is so essential to the well- 
doing of every well ordered establishment, — The Laboratory. 



CITRONELLA OIL AND ITS MANUFACTURE. 

The above essential oil comes to this country in large quantities, 
and is an article which generally figures prominently at the drug auc- 
tions, it being a favorite speculative medium. About two years ago 
it ivas particularly "active," and was, in Stock Exchange parlance, 
*' bulled " until it attained a quite fictitious value. Encouraged by 
the high price current at the time, producers in Ceylon and elsewhere 
hastened to forward all available supplies, and the oil became, in more 
senses than one, a drug upon the market. There is a legitimate and 
fairly lafge demand for it as a scent for soap and a constituent of per- 
fumes. The oil is'distilled from a grass of the Andropogon species, 
and most of it comes from Ceylon. But the best brand is "Fishers," 
and is produced on the estate owned by the gentleman of that name, 
near Singapore. In the Straits Times we have come across an inter*- 
esting description of this estate, which is devoted to the growth of 
fragrant plants, yielding some of the most important essential oils of 
commerce: i 

" Pleasantly situated on the Tanah Merah road, just four miles' 
from Singapore, the ' Persevei^nce ' estate occupies a tract of land 
of 950 acres of perfectly level plain. It is compact, though the 
outline is somewhat irregular. It is about two miles in length by one 
mile broad, and while the whole is cleared, and partially drained, only 
about half is, as yet, under cultivation. The soil is singularly fertile, 
and, when cleared, does not require a great amount of attention. Its 
chief enemy is the Balang weed. Andropogon carcosa, a grass of the 
same family as those which have created the staple' industiy of the 
estate. The soil is composed principally of clay, with occasional 
patches of sand and peat. The latter is found in the centre of the 
estate, and is in layers of various thicknesses, from one to six feet, and 
has been formed by the rapid decay of a fast-growing shnib. The 
upper part of the estate is quite three miles from the present coast, 
line, the country two miles from which was evidently once part of the 
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domain of water. Five or six fe^t below the surface is a coral recf^ 
supposed to stretch right across the estate in a narrow belt. Not cmiy 
is the Perseverance estate very fertile, but its soil has proved almost 
inexhaustible. The cleared portion is extensively cultivated, and pro- 
duces almost anything thas it is asked to produce. * * * There 
are at present in the still room thirteen large stills in constant work. 
The grasses are put into the stills, which are hermetically closed at 
the top, a jet of steam is forced in from below, and in one hour's time 
the whole of the essential oil is extracted. The grass is taken from 
the still, dragged away, and its place supplied by a fresh quantity. 
The lemon grass, after its properties have been extracted forms a 
nourishing and favourite food with the cattle employed on the estate. 

" The citronella, too, is Ukety to prove as valuable after as before 
it is distilled. Its fibre is evidently admirably adapted to making 
paper, and a sample of it has been sent home to be experimented 
upon. There is little doubt of the experiment proving successful; but 
unfortunately there is not enough citronella plant to meet so large a 
demand as is made by the paper market. Parenthetically, we may 
mention, while we are on this subject, that Mr. Fisher has applied for 
a patent for the manufacture of paper from the nipa or attap palm, of 
which there is plenty, provided his plan is successful, in these islands 
to answer any demand, 

" The ^vater required for purpose of condensation is forced up into 
reservoirs by a centrifugal pump of 10 horse-power. The lift is 
about 30 feet. After the oil emerges from the still it is subjected to a 
clarifying process. It is first filtered through funnels lined with spec- 
ially prepared blotting paper, and is subsequently strained an indefi- 
nite number of times into large cylinders until it has attained the req- 
uisite clearness. Then it is bottled in ordinary beer or wine bottles, 
and packed in cases of Jelutong wood, a wood white, close-grained, 
pretty, and light. The bottles are packed standing close together 
until the case is full, when the interstices between are filled up with 
sawdust, which is carefully rammed down. By adopting this mode of 
packingc breakages are reduced to a merely nominal number. But 
this system of packing necessarily involves a great waste — a waste of 
time, labour, and space. We suggested a more economical mode of 
packing; but were informed that a great prejudice exists in the mar- 
ket for these essential oils, that the proprietor of the Perseverance 
estate gets a higher price for his oils than any other competitor, and 
that any change in the mode of packing would considerably reduce 
the market value of the commodity. 

" Besides citronella and lemon grass, oils are here extracted from 
mace (the flower of nutmeg), nutmeg, sandal wood, pepper, and pat- 
chouli (pogostemon). The latter oil is a very expensive one, some- 
times bringing as much as 6s. 6d. per oz. The smell of the oils is not 
a pleasant one when your nose is close to them. At a distance it is 
more agreeable. . A pleasant scent is plainly perceptible at a distance 
of quite half a mile from the estate. The taste.of all the essences is 
acrid and unplemant. They find a market in commerce for various 
purposes, such as the manufacture of scents and fancy soaps. The 
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lemon-grass oil is medicRlly prescribed for t|ie treatment oi rheuma- 
tism and bruises, and \k a sjwcific more effective and valuable than the 
famed cajaput oil. The American is the principal marked, follovred. 
by, the English snd continental. We couTd'riot' obtain any, specific., 
details of, the yield of; oil per lb; or ton 'Hf ^i^ss. It'seetns hard to , 
estimate this. Soraetimes twice as hiiith'riiJ 'is'^traeted from ^ giyeji : 
quantity of grass as at others, ■depending pei'haps upon the actual 
state of the atmosphere or of the oil at the time. A di^erence of. at, 
least sjo per,C;ent. is looked for in the' results. A new boiler is being 
erected, aiMitional stills are being made, and new land is being , 
brought uader cultivation, so that shortly the yield of the estate will 
be largely increased. The thirteen Stills at present at work produce 
more than J.^oo ozs. per day, or about 830,600 ozs. in the course of 
the year. The otIs are sold by the ounce, and were never so low in 
price as at present,* the reason of which is ascribed to the fact that in 
Ceylon is now produced an inferior oil, which has swamped the mar- 
ket. The present annual yield of the Perseverance estate isestimated 
at $30,000. About 100 'labourers, principally Javanese Hadjis on 
their way home from Mecca, aaid whose services are bought for a time, 
are employed. Sixteen bullocks belonging to the estate are kept in 
constant work carting the grass to the stills, and teams are hired from 
outside. Such is the Perseverance estate, not such as Mi'. Fisher 
found it, but as he has made it." — Chemist and Druggist. 



EVAPORATION AND DIFFUSION.f 

BY PROFESSOR OLDING, M. A., F. R. S. ' 

Of the circumstances on which the rate of evaporation of the 
same-volatile substance chiefly depends, one very influential circum- 
stance, namely, the nature of the atmosphere into which the vapour 
proceeds and distributes itself, does not appear to have been made the 
subject of careful examination. There is, however, one familiar 
experiment on the subject; and it consists in passing up a little ether 
into two equal volumes, one of hydrogen and the other of air, con- 
tained in similar cylinders standing over water. Evaporation of the 
ether takes place in both cases; though far more rapidly into the 
hydrogen than into the air, as shown by the far more rapid expansion 
of the hydrogenous than of the aerial space, from the addition to it of 
the ether-vapour. This experiment is usually cited in illustration of 
the greater rapidity at which ether-vapour diffuses itself into an 
atmosphere of light hydrogen than into an atmosphere of compara- 
tively heavy air. It is doubtful, however, whether the explanation in 
this precise form is strialy correct, the diffusive mobility of any gas 
or vapour being a property altogether special to itself, irrespective of 
extraneous conditions. Thus, in a particular experiment, Mr. Gra- 

• Th( prewnt yaIuc.of ^citronelUoiJ imhe London murket a ijirf. peroi, Fuh«*s taXiXct, -id. 
t LfCiiirc iJtlivercd at Ihc Royal Inuitucioii of Great Brilaui.— Rcprinled froin itiE pimcEiliu^ 
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ham found that while the quantity of hydrogen which in one minnte 
of time passed through a graphite plate into a vacuum was i'2S9 c. c, 
the quantity of jhydrogen which in the same time passed through the 
same graphite plate into the surrounding air was [■243 c. c, or almost 
exactly the same. 

A novel experiment on the Influence due to the nature of the con- 
tiguous atmosphere upon the rapidity of the process of evaporation 
consists in introducmg into each of two similar tall cylinder bottles a 
sealed glass bulb containing a little iodine. The one cylinder being 
filled with' hydrogen, and the other with air, and each having sus- 
pended from its mouth a piece of starched paper or cloth, the bulbs 
are then broken by concussion of the containing cylinders. But, in 
this case, the test paper or cloth suspended in the cylinder of air 
becomes affected by the iodine considerably before that suspended in 
the cylinder of hydrogen; or, contrary to what happens to ether, the 
iodine appears to volatilize more quickly in the comparatively heavy 
air than in the much lighter hydrogen. Similarly, if some weak 
aqueous ammonia contained in a sealed glass bulb be set free in a talL 
bottle of hydrogen, and also in a tall bottle of air, a piece of turmeric 
paper suspended from the stopper of each bottle becomes aiFected by 
the ammonia vapour more quickly in the bottle of air than in the bot- 
tle of hydrogen. 

Water may be taken as the type of a x-olatile substance, and the 
nature of the process of evaporation be conveniently studied in rela- 
tion thereto. Now, in a hermetically- closed vessel exhausted of air, 
but partly filled with water, the matter of the water exists in two 
states — a portion of it in the liquid state, and another portion in the 
aerial, or vapourous, or evaporated state; and, with excess of liquid 
water present, the quantity of vaporous water that -can exist in an 
otherwise vacuous space, or the density of the vapour filling the 
space, is found to vary solely with the temperature. Thus lOO cubic 
inches of space will contain, at 58° C, 3 grains of vaporous water; at 
100° C, 15 grains; at 144° C, 58 grains, and so on; or the densities 
of the vapour of water at these different temperatures are as the num- 
bers 3, 15, and 58 respectively. Now, the quantity of water-vapour 
that can exist at any particular temperature in a volume of otherwise 
vacuous space is almost identical — it used to be considered absolutely 
identical, — with the quantity of vapour that can exist in the same vol- 
ume of space already occupied by air. In -other words, a cubic inch 
of water-vapour, and a cubic inch of air saturated with water-vapour, 
contain the same weight of the matter of water. Hence it is found 
that with continuous increase of temperature, a greater and greater 
quantity of liquid water ceases to be liquid and becomes vaporous, or 
is in other words, evaporated into the adjoining space, whether vacu- 
ous or aeriid; and conversely with decrease of temperature, a greater 
and greater quantity of vaporous water ceases to be vaporous, and is 
deposited in the liquid state. Thus, upon cooling a globe' of trans- 
parent warm moist air, it is at once filled with an opaque mist, which, 
left to itself, soon becomes deposited in the form of drops; but which 
may be readily made to disappear or re-vaporize by gently heating 
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the globe. The deposition of dew on cold surfaces brought into a 
warm moist room is familiar to all. 

The tension or spring of water-vapour varies with the quantity of 
vapour filling the space — that is, with the density of the vapour, and 
consequently with its temperature. Thus the tension is equal, at 15° 
C, to a pressure of 13 millimetres of mercury; at 60° C., to a pres- 
sure of 149 millimetres; at 100° C., to a pressure of 760 millimetres; 
at 144° C, to a pressure of 3,040 millimetres. At the temperature of 
100° C, the tension of the vapoljr of water being equal to a pressure 
of 760 millimetres of mercury, balances the tension or pressure of the 
atmosphere, as measured by the height of the barometric column. 
Hence, on continuing to heat water already at the temperature of 
100°, it boils, or is converted into vapour, having a tension equal to 
that of the atmosp'here. And so with a leas or greater external pres- 
sure, water boils at a lower or higher temperature — in each case at 
the particular temperature whereat the elastic force of the water- 
vapour balances the particular external pressure. Under a pressure of 
149 millimetres, for mstance, water boils at 60° C. ; under a pressure 
of 3040 millimetres, it boils at 144° C. The occurrence, then, of 
ebullition at some particular point of temperature may be viewed as a 
mere accident of the process of evaporation — a more and more rapid 
evaporation, with production of vapour of higher and higher density 
ana elasticity, proceeding continuously with the continuous increase of 
temperature, although, indeed, at a far more rapid rate than the rate 
of increase of temperature. 

In the conversion of liquid ■water into water- vapour heat is 
absorbed. It was at one time considered that the quantity of heat 
absorbed was independent of the temperature and correlative tension 
of the vapour yielded, and that it varied only with the quantity 
yielded. It was held, for example, that in the conversion, say, of a 
gramme of liquid water into a gramme of water-vapour — whether of 
tenuous vapour at a low temperature, or of dense vapour at a high 
temperature — the same quantity of heat was absorbed. This rule, 
though .now known to be only approximately true, is nevertheless 
true to allow of the amount of cold or absorption of heat resulting 
from any evaporation being taken as an indication or measure of the 
amount of that evaporation. The depression of temperature caused 
by the evaporation of w.iter is familiarly shown in the use of the wet- 
bulb hygrometer. This instrument, consisting simply of a couple of 
thermometers, one of which has its bulb kept continuously moist, the 
■difference in way of deficit between the temperature manifested by 
this wet-bulb thermometer and the temperature manifested by the 
-other thermometer, is a measure of the amount of water evaporating 
from the surface of ihe moistened bulb. 

What is true of liquid water and of water-vapour is true, in prin- 
ciple, of other volatile liquids and of their several vapours. At any 
given temperature some of these bodies votalize much more rapidly, 
others of tnem much less rapidly, than one another, and than water; 
and in the process of their evaporation some of them absorb a greater 
amount of heat than other, though for the same weight of vapour 
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formed no one of them is known to absorb so large an amount of 
heat as water, Disulphide of carbon, ether, and alcohol are familiar 
examples of bodies more volatile than water; aniline, mercury, anJ 
molten silver, of bodies less volatile. It is well known that water 
when required pure is distilled — that is to say, it is first vaporized by 
heat and then re-liquefied by cold ; and silver when required absolutely 

re is sometimes submitted to the same process of distillation. 
_ aporation is, moreover, a property not only of liquid, but also of 
solid bodies, as of sal-ammoniac, iodine, camphor, ice and snow, solid 
carbonic acid, etc. Many of the phenomena of evaporation can be 
illustrated more conveniently with other volatile substances than witl» 
water. Thus the cooling produced by evaporation may be strikingly 
illustrated by means of ether, and still more strikingly by means' of 
some liquefied gas, as liquefied sulphurous or nitrous oxide. 

The necessary influence of some conditions on the rate of evapor- 
ation is obvious. Evaporation being a direct result of the absorption 
of heat, and the higher the temperature the greater the quantity of 
vapour capable of existing in a given space, it is found at higher and 
higher temperatures water evaporates or dries up more and more rap- 
idly, in proportion approximately to the increasing density of the 
vapour at higher and nigher temperatures. Wet linen, for example, 
is habitually dried by being hung before the fire or placed in heated 
chambers or ovens. 

Similarly, ^vith regard to the influence of the extent of hquid sur- 
face on the rate of evaporation, it is found that the evaporation of a 
given weight of liquid water takes place more rapidly when the 
water is spread out in a wide dish, than when it is contained in a nar- 
row tube, in proportion to the greater extent of surface from which 
the evaporation can take place in the one case than in the other. 
Thus, while half a pint of water in a tumbler will remain for an 
almost indefinite time without becoming dried up, half a pint of 
water absorbed in a thick towel, exposing on its two sides more than 
a dozen square feet of surface, will become dried up in the course of 
twenty-four hours. 

Again, the influence exerted iiy the greater or lesser dryness of 
the adjacent space, whether or not aerial, upon the evaporation of 
water is obvious. Into a space already saturated with vapour no fur- 
ther evaporation whatever can take place; and other conditions being 
alike, the drier the space the greater the amount of evaporation that 
can take place with it, and the more rapid the process of evaporation. 
In the laboratory moist substances are made dry by allowing the 
water from them to evaporate into spaces kept artificially dry by 
means of dessicating agents, such as oil of vitriol, quicklime, chloride 
of calcium, etc., which absorb the water-vapour from the space as fast 
as it is produced therein. Moreover, evaporation proceeding into any 
space, vacuous or aerial, imtii the space is saturated with water- vapour, 
and more rapidly in proportion to the removal from saturation oi the 
space, it is obvious that, other conditions being equal, evaporation 
proceeds more rapidly into a large space requiring for its saturation a 
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considerable weight of water-vapour than into a small space capable 
of being saturated by a minute quantity of the vapour. 

The influence of the extent of aerial space into which a vapour 
can distribute itself upon the rate of formation of the vapour leads to 
a consideration of the effect of the movement of the contiguous air 
upon the rate of evaporation from a given surface. With an abso- 
lutely quiescent atmosphere, the layer of atmosphere in immediate 
contact ^th the surface of evaporating liquid must become quickly 
saturated ^th vapour; and but for some spontaneous means of removal 
of the vapour itself, or the air saturated with it, from the surface of 
the liquid, all further evaporation would be arrested. The nature of 
these, spontaneous means of removal will be considered presently; 
but the influence of the artificial removal of the more or less saturated 
air from the surface of the evaporating liquid can be easily manifested. 
Thus, on allowing a strong current ot air to play upon a surface of 
ether contained in a thin glass vessel standing on a stratum of water, 
the stratum of water becomes quickly frozen by reason of the he it 
abstracted from it, in the rapid production of ether-vapour which 
takes place in the current ot air. For whereas with the ether in the 
vessel left to itself, the interior of the vessel soon becomes saturated 
with ether-vapour, and lurther evaporation with correlative cooling 
effect is almost arrested, with a current of air blown on the surface of 
the ether, the liquid ether is in continuous contact with a fresh unsat- 
urated atmosphere, into which it continues to evaporate with rapidity. 

In connection with the above influences, it is observable that the 
evaporation of water from growing plants is favoured by the three 
conditions of extent oi leaf surface, movement of the more or less 
dry atmosphere, and heat of the summer sun. An early and very 



striking experiment of the extent of this evaporation was made by 
Dr. Stephen Hales in 1724, and is recorded in his ' Vegetable Statics.' 
He found that with a healthy, full-grown sun-flower more than a 
yard high, planted when young in a suitable pot, the evaporation from 
the plant itself, amounted on the average to 20 ounces in a twelve 
hours' day, the maximum quantity being 30 ounces. Some very 
interesting and exact modern experiments on this subject were con- 
. ducted in 4850 by Mr. Lawes, at Rothamstead. As an example of 
the results obtained, he found that a plant of barley, during a period 
of 172 days' growtb, in which it acquired 419 grains of dry organic, 
and 46 grains of dry mineral matter, evaporated not less than 120,000 
grains, or upwards of i7lbs. of water; so that for every grain of dry 
matter, organic and mineral, fixed by the plant during :ts period of 
growtb, 257 grains of water were absorbed and evaporated. 

A most important condition affecting the rate of evaporation is 
the pressure on the surface of the volatile substance. Into a vacuum 
indeed, where there is no pressure, evaporation is practically instan- 
taneous. Thus, on letting up a little water, alcohol, or ether into the 
vacuum of a barometer, the mercury is at once depressed to the max- 
imum extent producible by the tension of the particular vapour at 
the particular temperature. Again, on breaking a sealed bulb of 
iodine, within and at the lower end of a long sealed vacuous tube, a 
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piece of starch-paper at the upper end of the tube is almost immeJi- 
ately affected by the iodine vapour. Further, the cooling consequent 
on the rapid evaporation of ether, ammonia, etc., into a vacuum, is 
taken advantage of in the construction of several well-known freezing 
machines. Again, in Leslie's celebrated experiment, the evaporation 
even of water into a vacuous space, from which the water-vapour is 
removed by some desiccant as fast as produced, takes place with such 
rapidity and eorrelative absorption of heat as to effect the freezing of 
the residual water from which the evaporation is proceeding. The 
same result is effected in Wollaston's cryophorus, the water-vapour in 
this case not being absorbed by oil of vitriol or other desiccant, but 
being simply condensed by cold applied to the other and distant bulb 
of the twice bent vacuous tube. Moreover, it was long ago shown 
by Daniel that evaporation of water into the same dry atmosphere 
takes place at a rate inversely proportioned to the pressure of the 
atmosphere. Thus in a particular set oi experiments, the pressures 
of the* air being 30-4, i5'Z, and 7*6 inches of mercury, the quantities of 
water evaporated in half an hour were found to be 1-24, 2'97, and 
5'68 grains respectively. 

That the nature of the atmosphere into which a vapour can dis. 
tribute itself has an important influence on the rate of formation of 
the vapour may be manifested by several experiments, in addition to 
those shown at the beginning of the lecture. Thus, with a couple of 
thin glasses standing on a stratum of water, and containining each 
some rectified wood-spirit, if the one portion of spirit be blown upon 
by a strong current of hydrogen, and the other portion by a strong 
current of air, the stratum of water underlying the glass of spirit 
blown upon by the hydrogen wilU alone become frozen, by reason of 
the excessive vaporization of, and heat- absorption by, the spirit in 
contact with the atmosphere of hydrogen. Again, a series of experi- 
ments has recently bten made by the speaker on the relative rates of 
€vaporation of wmoater into limited atspheres of hydrogen, air, and 
carbonic acid redrspectively, alike kept y by contact with a large sur- 
face of oil of vitriol. In these experiments the evaporation was 
found to take place most rapidly in hydrogen, and least rapidly in 
carbonic acid; and as a mean of seven tolerably concordant results, 
the ratio of the rate of evaporation in hydrogen to the rate of evapor- 
ation in air, under the particular conditions of the experimement, was 
found to be as 2-68 : i. 

The influence of the particular contiguous atmosphere on the rate 
of evaporation of any particular liquid may be, and probably is, of a 
very complex nature. There are, however, two easily intelligible 
ways in which the particular atmosphere may act by virtue of its 
specific gravity. Thus a lighter heavier gas or vapour ascends or 
tfescends bodily through another at a rate proportionale to the differ- 
ence in their specific gravities, a very slight difference sufficing to 
bring about an upward or downward current of considerable activity. 
This upward or downward movement is well shown by introducing 
■first heavy-ether-vapour, and then light coal-gas, through a lateral 
opening made at about the middle of the length of a tall, somewhat 
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wide, perpendienlar glass tube, open at both ends; when it will be 
found that the ether-vapour, descending by reason of its heaviness, 
can only be iuflanied at the bottom of the tube, while the coal-gas, 
ascending by reason of its lightness, can only be inflamed at the top. 
Now, the specific gravities of hydrogen, aqueous vapour, and air at 
the same temperature, being to one another as the numbers i, o, and 
i4'5 respectively, it is obvious that, whereas hydrogen saturateci with 
water-vapour is heavier than dry hydrogen, air saturated with water- 
vapour is lighter than dry air. Accordingly, ■with a surface of water 
exposed to an atmosphere of originally dry hydrogen, the hydrogen 
in actual contact with the water will not, by becoming moist, acquire 
a te ndency to rise up through the dry hydrogen, and so he removed 
from the surface of the liquid; whereas, with a surface of water 
exposed to an atmosphere of originally drj' air, the air in actual con- 
tact with the v/ater will, by becoming moist, acquire a tendency to 
rise up through the dry air, and so become removed from the surface 
of the liquid. And, having regard to this influence alone, water 
when occupying an inferior position should evaporate more rapidly 
into air than into hydrogen. It must be borne in mind that any 
given volume of moist air or gas is the sum of the volume of its con- 
stituent water-vapour, and of the volume of its constituent dry air or 
gas; and that the tension of the moist air or gas is the sum of the 
tension of its constituent water-vapour, «nd of the tension of its con- 
Ktitue.it dry air or gas, actually or virtually expanded by the addition 
to it of a certain valume of water-vapour. So that with water boiling 
in a deep open vessel there may exist in close proximity to each other 
almost pure water- vapour, different mixtures of water-vapour and air, 
add comparatively dry air, all having alike a tension of 760 millime- 
tres of mercury. 

But independent of their bodily movements in the form of cur- 
rents, gases and vapours distribute themselves among one anolher by 
a proper molecular movement of diffusion — the relative diffusive 
mobilities of different gases or vapours being inversely as the square 
roots of their several specific gravities. Accordingly, with equal sur- 
faces of water, exposed respectively to an aimosphere of hydrogen 
and to an atmosphere of air, the vapor produced fiom the surface of 
the water is interpenetrated and distributed through the contiguous 
space with greater rapidity by the highly-diffusive hydrogen than hj 
the feebly-diffusive air, in proportion to their relative diffusion-veloa- 
tics 3'8 and i-o respectively. And it is, doubtless, to the more rapid 
diffusion of hydrogen than of air into the vapour as formed, and the 
consequent more rapid supply to the liquid of an unsaturated atmos- 
phere into which it can evaporate, that the more rapid evaporation of 
water, ether, and wood-spirit into an atmosphere of hydrogen than 
into an atmosphere of air, as in the experiments, for Instance, already 
shown and described, is substantially due. — London Pharm. yournal. 
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INDIA RUBBER. 

The substance properly named caoutchouc, but known to ci 
cial men as india-rubber, is the milky juice or sap of several varieties 
of trees and plants indigenous to hot countries, which, on being ex- 
posed to the air, coagulates and becomes sufficiently hard to form a 
thick, solid, but elastic surface, which ii impervious to water and ordi- 
nary liquids. 

The principal plants from which the raw material is obtained are 
ihejairopha elasttca and urceola elastica; but the rnbber producing 
trees and plants are said to growspontaneouslyinatropical belt around 
the entire earth, the best quality being generally found nearest the 
eqU'itor. 

The natives obtain the juice by tapping the trees, and a wooden or 
clay mold is dipped in the liquid until Che successive layers are of the 
required thickness, and these are successively dried over a fire or in the 
sun. In some countries a dense smoke is employed to both harden and 
give a darker color to the coagulated mass. The valley of the Am a- 
zon is credited with producing the finest quality of rubber, and the 
best Para is the most sought for and commands the highest price. 
The Juice of old plants or trees yields nearly two-thirds its weight of 
good substance ; while that obtained from younger trees or plants is 
somewhat less — the waste in the latter case being very considerable. 
Acids greatly hasten the process of coagulation by separating the thin- 
nest part of the juice from the genuine caoutchouc. The processes of 
hardening and preparing it greatly varies with the localities where it 
is obtained. In some cases the milk is boiled in water, then pressed, 
and subsequently dried. In other f.ections, when the liquid is obtained 
from vines or plants, pieces of the latter are boiled and salt is used to 
give consistency to the mass. There are said to be as many as twenty 
diflFerent varieties of rubber, varying in value, according to the tenac- 
ity, color, dryness, and freedom from extraneous matter. " Fine Para" 
generally weighs five pounds to the " form," each dip to the fluid add- 
ing about one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness until the requisite 
amount is obtained. The natives in some countries are expert in the 
adulteration of this article, and practice what is called " false packing," 
which greatly deteriorates its value, while for many purposes it is en- 
tirely worthless. 

The elasticity of this valuable article is its most remarkable property ; 
when sufficiently warmed by immersion in hot water or by aid of heat 
otherwise applied, it may be drawn out to six or eight times its origi- 
nal length, and will subsequently return to its former dimensions. 
While cold renders it stiif and rigid, warmth will again restore its 
original elasticity. Thin filaments of this substance spread over cloth 
render it valuable for the manufacture of water-proof clothing, tents, 
boots and shoes, carriage and horse coverings, &c., &c. It is also run 
into molds, or formed in other ways into an almost endless number ot 
uses, and has become an indispensable aid to the fomfort and welfare 
of mankind in the present advanced stage of our t ilization. 

The mode of manufacturing rubber into the various articles to 
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which it is adapted is more or less varied in difFerent establishmentK ; 
but in most resp.e^ts th^, general features are common to all engaged in 
their production. 

The raw material is first cut into pieces of suitable size, thoroughly 
washed, ground, rolled nut into thin sheets, and hung up to dry 
When required for use the sheets are united -with various compounds 
known to the trade, wid by means of heavy, heated rollers, reduced to 
a pasty mass; this putty-like substance is then run through large cul- 
lenders on to cloth, or mto molds to answer the purposes for which it 
is designed. In its native condition the smell of rubber is very offens- 
ive to most persons, and this is also the case when the manufactured 
article is submitted to a flame or any heated surface. 

The use to which rubber is most generally applied is repelling 
water, but it also enters very largely into the manufacture of jewelry, 
belting, surgical and dental instruments, drinking cups, buckets and 
pails, car-springs, hose, toys, &c., &c. The important specialty of 
boots" and shoes alone is said to consume nearly two-thirds of all the 
rubber brought to this country, and the quantity obtained for all pur- 
poses is constantly and rapidly increasing. 

Quite recently some person in the Eastern States is said to have 
made the discovery that the common milkweed which grows Jn old 
pastures and on the borders of low-lying lands contains a secretion 
which can be turned to the same purposes as the genuine caoutchouc. 
(>n being cut or broken it exudes a white fluid, much resembling the 
iuice of the plants of Southern growth previouslydescribed, and under 
certain circumstances it is claimed that it will coagulate and become 
elastic. 

A highly inflamable and very light, volatile, oily liquid, is obtained 
by distillation from caoutchouc which ■ the chemist Graham named 
caoutchine. — The Druggists' yournal. 



THE WORCESTERSHIRE HOP GARDENS. 

The associations connected with hop-picking — at least in the West 
Midland Counties — are of a mixed poetical and utilitarian character. 
The work is carried on for the most part in a country rich in every 
agricultural product, and in the midst of lovely pastoral scenery. The 
gathering in of the hop harvest is a tedious process, and calls for a 
sudden immigration ot extra labourers, who generally flock in from 
the neighboring and mere populous districts to help in a work which 
is light and easy, and fitted to the capacities of the most inexperi- 
enced workpeople. The Kent and Sussex plantations receive at these 
times the surplus idle population of London, and Worcester and Here- 
fordshire look to the " Black Country " around Birmingham and Dud- 
ley for their supply of special labourers. Glad of the opportunity of 
a country " outing," the fire-burnt puddler leaves his Cyclopean 
labour, the nailer deserts his family smithy, the collier emerges from 
the bowels of the earth to its surface, and all migrate with ■wives and 
children, a tin kettle, and a few scant domestic necessaries for their 
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autumnal " tour," in search of the fresh air and sunshine of the Woj-- ■, 
cestershire and HerefordBhire hop-gardens, bringing- back with them, | 
at the end of a month or so, ■» store of health, and of apples for their 
winter c6usu(npti on. The apples are a privilege ' which they claim 
from the orchards as part of their guerdon, and which is generally 
conceded, because if it were refused the result would be just the sarne. 
The hop harvest of the present year, however, is so scant that the 
colliers, nailers, and ironworkers of East Worcestershire are almost 
entirely shut out from this customary source of cornbined pleasure and 

firofit; and the harvest is being' gathered in for the most part by the 
ocal labouring population, with here and there a few town immi- 
grants to help them. The uncertainty of the hop-crop is proverbial. 
As an illustration of this uncertainty I may contrast the produce of 
the Worcestershire plantations last year and that of the present. I 
should mention that " Worcester " hops are not at all the produce of 
this county, but of the " Worcester district," which includes Hereford- 
shire (where more hops are grown than in the county of Worcester), 
and also portions of Salop, Gloucestershire, and Staffordshire, where 
a few scattered plantations are to be found. At the annual hop fair, 
held here last Saturday, 70 pockets of new hops only were offered, 
whereas at the 1873 fair, 1,000 pockets were in the market, and 2,000- 
more were offered for sale by sample. Prices, too, varied in the twcf 
years from J5 to X7 in 1873 to £14 to X16 per cwt. in 1874. The 
farmers of Herefordshire depend very much upon their hop and fruit 
crops, and this year they are unfortunate in both, apples bemg gener- 
ally a very short crop, and hops almost a total failure in that county. 
The cause of failure of the nop-crop arises almost invariably from 
the injury, amounting to partial destruction, of the plant when in a 
growing state by a certam insect, by which it is infested in a remark- 
able degree in certain seasons favourable to their increase. The 
aphides which infest the hop-plant early in its growth sometimes 
appear in such small numbers as to have no effect on the growth of 
the vine, while in other seasons they swarm on every leaf, und follow 
up the growth rapidly, feeding upon its juices and destroying its 
vitality, the leaves ultimately shrivelling up or dropping off the vine. 
The insect is an hermaphrodite, and as a single parent will be the ori- 
gin of many generations in a week, under circumstances favourable to 
their generation, it sometimes happens, as in the present season, that 
every leaf, before it has fully expanded, is swarming with the vermin. 
The creatures congregate on the under surface of the leaf, and are 
thus not much affected by rain or storm. They are, therefore, not 
easily dislodged, but il is found possible to destroy them by a carerul 
application of a wash of soft soap and water, applied with a syringe. 
The wash, however, must be applied to the under surface of the leaf, 
is ineffectual ; this an observant and painstaking workman can 
y effectually after a very little practice. Care must be taken that 
e wash is not applied of too great strength, or the foliage of the 
plant will be injured. The washing of the hops is only very partially 
resorted to, but its beneficial effect has been proved in a remarkable 
degree this .year by a few of the best Worcestershire hop-growers. 
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The insect sometimes appears in considerable quantities in the begin- 
ning of the season, and is destroyed subsequently by its natural 
«nemy, the ladycow and its larvae, and hence many planters, trusting; 
to this chance, defer the washing until it is too late, and the plant is 
too much injured by parasites to recover, and the -produce is a few 
stunted blossoms hari^y worth the picking, instead of the graceful 
pyramid of leaf and hop clusters, that form one of the finest features 
in a Worcestershire landscape. 

There are, unhappily, very few of these beautiful pictures to be 
seen this year in the Worcestershire hop-grounds. The most prolific 
hop-gardens in the district this season are, perhaps, those belonging to 
Mr. T. M. Hopkins, on the estate of Mr. Vernon, at Wick, near 
Worcester, where, at the present monient, a little army of some joo 
■workpeople is busily occupied, through rain and sunshine in securing 
the valuable crop. The Wick hop-gardens are situate on an angle of 
rich light land formed bv the junction of the Rivers Severn and 
Teme, and are perhaps the best-managed gardens in the district. 
Hence the contrast presented by their beautiful and fruitful appear- 
.ances to that of neighboring hop grounds, where the same attention 
and care have not been bestowed on the cultivation. The acreage of 
land under hop -cultivation here is about 79, and this year's produce is 
estimated at 23 tons. The hops, moreover, being cured on an 
improved principle, introduced by Mr. Hopkins, the sample is of the 
finest, and commands the highest prices. Last year there were grown 
on the same area 38 tons of hops. I may mention here that the total 
acreage of the Worcester district is 8,670, the acreage for the whole 
kingdom being 60,082, according to the last Government return. 
Probably it now exceeds that amount. 

There is no such thing as a hop farm in the West Midland Coun- 
ties — «'. e. a farm devoted entirely to the cultivation of hops — but the 
plantations are scattered about in places supposed to be suitable to the 
growth of the plant, so that, the crop being notoriously risky, it is 
only grown in small quantities on each holding. The Wick gardens 
are the most extensive in any single holding, and here the cultivation, 
harvesting, curing, and bagging of the crop is carried on consequently 
in a more systematic manner, and less by " rule of thumb " than in 
smaller undertakings of the same kind. The mode of picking is the 
same here as elsewhere. About four persons — men, women, or chil- 
dren — undertake a " crib," and receive for their pickings zd. a bushel. 
By this plan, if they choose to work, from is. to is. 6d. or 28. a day 
maybe earned; but this year th? women grumbled at first at the 
results, the early pickings being small; though later, when the larger 
hops came to be gathered, the same cause of complaint did not arise. 
Periodically during the day the hops are collected and .measured at 
each crib, the measure being entered in a book kept by the head of 
each crib, and at the end of the week payment is made apon the 
amount so entered, the workpeople being subsidised before pay-day, 
if they require it. As the hops are collected, a man with a horse and 
cart conveys them, in sacks weighing about eight bushels eachi to the 
Itiln for curing. The Wick hop gardens at this moment present, per- 
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haps,' an exceptional illustration of tlie usual aspect of a Worcester- 
shire hop-yard in the picking; season, where, up to within the last few 
years, misrule .and disorder generally reigned.. The people of the 
" Black Country " are by no means remarkable for their observance of 
law or order, of decency or morality, and no stranger could pass 
through a hop-yard when the crop was being gathered w^ithout lisk 
of insult and annoyance, which could only be evaded bv a pecuniary 
ransom. These things are altered now for the better, and they 
improve every year. The employes in the Wick gardens are not 
from the " Black Country " at all. Wt appear to be for the most part 
very t.'dy and well-behaved people, chiefly women from Worcester — 
some old and past hard work, some poor and lacking more profitable 
employment. The workers find their own provisions, except, I 
believe, a supper; but the master, ^vith a kindly consideration for the 
peculiar feelings of the female portion of his helpers, provides a cer. 
tain allowance of capital tea for each crib. A furnace is erected on 
the ground, and a monster teakettle established, which supplies the 
favourite beverage, " hot and sweet," to the thirsty hoppers. 

The process of curing as carried on here calls for particular notice. 
The kiln is constructed upon an improved principle, as modified by 
Mr. Hopkins. Three floore are arranged, one above another, each 
twenty feet square, for the drying and curing of the hops as they are 
brought from the pickers, and these floors are heated by a furnace 
below, which is used for working a fan placed at the top of the kiln 
to cary off the hot air and create a draught. The floors are all open 
to air — i. e. they are composed of rafters with hair or wire nettmg 
across, which permits of the air and heat passing through them. By 
having three floors arranged one above another the work of drying 
and curing is accelerated, and a saving of fuel is effected. The hops 
are first put into the top floor, where they remain about four hours 
until the " reek," /'. e. the moisture which they have imbibed from the 
atmosphere is carried off. This passes away through the exhaust fans, 
which create a draught (as was sliown by the visitor throwing up a 
pocket-handkerchief which was carried off by it), and when the reek 
IS off the hops are dropped, without handling or breaking, to the 
middle floor, where the heat is greater; and subsequently they are 
dropped into the third, a moveable floor, whicli^ in fact, consists of 
two large trays that can be pushed in through lifting doors at the side 
an\l removed again when the process is completed. So that there is,, 
in fact, no handling of the hops after they are placed on the first floor 
until they are put into the bags or pockets, the trays being removed 
to the pocketing urn, which is in the same building as the drying- 
kiln. Time is also economised by the system of the moveable floor, 
which allows of one lot of hops cooling while others are being cured. 
One great advantage of the fan in drying the hops is that it draws 
the cold air up through the floor with the warm, and although the 
hops are dried quicker they are dried at at a much lower tempera- 
ture, and the quality of the hop is not endangered. The temperature 
is never allowed to exceed 90 degrees, so that all the aroma and vola- 
tile oil, which would be driven away at a higher temperature, are 
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preserved. The advantage of the use of the fan has also been tested, 
by permission of the Excise authorities, in the drying of malt, the 
result being that malt was perfectly dried in twenty-eight hours, 
while under the general system the process occupies from three to 
ibur days. The boiler used on the basement floor of the kiln to work 
the fans supplies generally all the heat required for the curing of the 
hops, but if necessary, there is a supplemental open fireplace (fed with 
anteracite coal) by the side of the boiler. 

The bagging of the hops is the last process before they are con- 
veyed to market, and this is carried on on an improved plan compared 
with the old system of "footing" the hops — >. e. letting the empty 
pocket drop through a hole in the floor of the bagging-room, and 
having them stamped down or "footed" by a man who gets into the 
pocket for the purpose, and comes out again at the end of his work 
3A yellow as a canary-bird. The new process is effected by machinery 
which will fill and press down a pocket of hops in eight minutes, 
three men being required for the work. By the old procBss of foot- 
ing a pocket is filled in about twenty minutes by the aid of two men, 
viz. one to fill and one to tread. But there is this advantage in the 
■new process, viz. that the hops are packet lighter, and that they are 
bagged unbroken, and when cut afford a sample more saleable than 
one in whicu the hop is broken. — The Brewers' Guardian. 



TRANSACTIONS OF PHARMACAL COLLEGES AND 
SOCIETIES. 



COLLEGE OF PH 

The semi-annual meeting of this institution was held in the Col- 
lege Hall, yesterday afternoon, the president, Mr. Dillwyn Parrish, in 
the chair. The minutes of the last meeting were read by the secre- 
tary, Mr. W. J, Jenks, and the minutes of the board of trustees were 
read by Mr. W. C. Bakes, secretaiy of the board. 

Mr. Charles Bullock, chairman of the committee on deceased 
members, reported that a memoir was in course of preparation of the 
late Charles Ellis, which would be presented at the next meeting. 
He read a very full and carefully prepared memoir of the late Profes- 
sor William Pi^octer, which was ordered to he published. 

The delegates to the recent meeting of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, held at Louisville, Ky., presented their report. 

The delegates to the .Conference "of the Teaching Colleges of 
Pharmacy submitted a very interesting report, from which it appears 
that it has been decided that the abbreviation of the title of Graduate 
in Pharmacy shall be Ph. G. Professor Maisch announced that the 
International Congress of Pharmacists, which lately assembled in St. 
Petersburg. Russia, will probably convene in this city in 1S76. 

The following gentlemen were elected trustees for the ensuing 
year: W. H. Pile, A. B. Taylor, E. C. Jones, W. C. Bakes, William 
Mclntyre, A. P. Brown, R. V. Mattison, Robert England. Com- 
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mittee on deceased members: Charles Bullock, A. B. Taylor, Pro- 
fessor Remington. 

MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 

Cyrus M, Tracy, Professor of Materia Medica and Botany, and 
Jas. F. Babcock, Professor of Chemistry, have resigned their res- 
pective chairs in the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. The 
vacancies thus produced have been filled bv the election of W. P. 
Bolles, M. D., to the chair of Materia Medica and Botany, and J. M. 
Merrick to that of Chemistry. 

INDIANAPOLIS PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 

We have received the neat little pamphlet containing the constitU' 
tion, by-laws and code of ethics of the Indianapolis Pharmaceutical 
Association, with a list of officers and members. This society was 
organized in June of the present year, with Eli Lilly, as president; 
Geo. W. Sloan and J. B. Dill, vice-presidents; Chas. C. Dennis, rec. 
secretary; Ross W. Perry, cor. secretary; J. L. Tibbetts, treasurer ; 
Adrian Bowens, Jos. R. Perry and Geo. W. Sloan, executive com- 
mittee. 



i PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 

Was organized Tune, 1874, with the following named officers: presi- 
dent, Chas. A. Tufts, of Dover; vice-presidents, Chas.F. Hildreth, of 
Suncook, and Jos. H. Thacher, of Portsmouth; treasurer, Henry B. 
Foster, of Concord; executive committee, Isaac N. Perley, P. J. 
Noyes and E. G. Thorp. 



EDITORIAL. 



Our editorial remarks in the October number upon the late meet- 
ing of the A. P. A,, were for want of space and time somewhat brief,, 
and therefore a number of important subjects were not alluded to.. 
Among these was the small attendance when compared to the num- 
ber present at former meetings. This was not due to the " hard. 
times," as stated by some of our contemporaries, as the number of visit- 
ing members was larger than usual, but it was due to the non-atten- 
dance, and the little interest manifested by the members of the drug 
trade of the city of Louisville and vicinity. 

There are in the neighborhood of 100 drug stores, representing 
from 300 to 3CW persons engaged in the profession. During the 
whole of the sessions of the meeting which lasted some 4 days, the 
register shows an attendance of 14 persons, which with the acquis!, 
tion of the 9 new members elected, certainly is out of all proportion 
for the city in which the Association met. The explanation given 
for this indifference, was, that the objects and purposes of the A. P. 
A., were not well understood by the majority of the profession, and 
in consequence of some existing local feeling, these objects were mis- 
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represented by others, who were, or should have been familiar with 
them. This was unfortunate, as it circumscribed the usefulness of the 
Association in a section of the country where it had been anticipated 
that a meeting would do a great amount of good. 

The fault, if it may be so called, was an error of judgment, and is 
explained by the following which was given us as the cause; 
■ There exists among those who are not members of the Louisville 
■College of Pharmacy, a feeling which is not akin to professional 
friendship towards this institution, and as it devolved upon some of 
the most prominent members of this college to arrange and receive 
the Association, it was misconstrued into the belief by those not 
members, that the Association were the guests of the college, and 
thereby came naturally this feeling of antipathy towards the Associa- 
tion by the members of the profession at large, in the city of Louis- 
ville and vicinity. 

It will be well to profit by the experience had at Louisville, and 
-whenever in future the Association goes to cities where local associa- 
-tions or colleges exist, let care be exercised that it may become the 
guest of the profession at large, and thus it may come to pass that it 
be the means of conciliating instead of irritating the feud, producing 
harmony where discord exists. In alluding to this matter we have in 
mind the little misunderstanding existing at present at Boston, 
.between the Mass. College of Pharmacy and some members of its 
Alumni. We sincerely hope that the existing difficulty will soon be 
removed, for it retards the progress of the profession, which, no 
doubt, both parties are striving to promote, and if we would be but a 
little more yielding in our individual opinion, calling to mind what 
the poet so well and beautifully says: 

" Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by my side, 

In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree? 

Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried, 

If he kneel not before the same altar with me.^" 
The communication of "Fair Play," in the October number of 
the Pharmacist, (page 398), wherein he severely criticises the action 
of the Association, regarding the acceptance for publication of the 
paper read on the nostrum " Cosmoline," and refusing this same priv- 
ilege to a mechanical device, because the apparatus was covered by a 
patent, is but a one sided representation of the subject. Let us, there- 
fore, take a view of the other side q( the picture. 

The paper presented on the nostrum " Cosmoline," was in answer 
to a querj' delegated to the member who read the paper, and the 
Association could not do otherwise than receive the paper, and refer 
the same to the Executive Committee for publication. This the Asso- 
ciation is bound to do; its by-laws and common courtesy demand such 
treatment towards members from whom answers are expected. 
Therefore, thus far the action was a proper one; when this had been 
done its obligation to the writer ceases, and the paper comes before 
the Executive Committee for further consideration. If they find an 
.answer to a query which in their opinion is objectionable, or not in' 
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harmony with the objects of the Association, they have the power to 
refuse its publication in the annual proceedings. This is not the case 
with volunteer papers presented and read. These are subject to the 
order of the Association, or it may delegate the power to the Execu- 
tive Committee if it seems proper to do so. Therefore, it was in 
proper order for the Association to decide at the time, that the 
remarks made on the patented percolator should not appear in the 
proceedings — the subject having been presented as a voluntary contri- 
bution. Regarding the decision of the Association not to publish 
papers or communications upon mechanical devices that are covered 
by patent, we think it a correct and j'ust one. The inventor has no 
other motive in bringing his invention before the notice of Che Associ- 
ation than a pecuniary one. It is his private property, and the 
instrnction he may bestow, does not become the possession of the 
public for any other purpose than to reward him for his invention. 
This reward of genius we approve, but we object to the mode of 
advertising that he seeks at our expense, for should the Association 
open the doors, every inventor of a device that might be, or might 
become useful in pharmacy, would not neglect to come to the annual 
meetings, occupy the time of the sessions, which are, and always have 
been, somewhat limited for the transaction of the scientific business 
usually brought before them, and our annual proceedings would soon 
become so voluminous, and the expense of publication of the same so 
great, that it would very soon bankrupt financially the Association. 
Therefore, it is not only scientifically but financially sound to refuse 
the insertion of such matter. 

That the interesting as well as the instructive feature of this 
material shall not be lost, the Association has wisely inaugurated an 
annual exhibition in connection with the meetings, and here these pat- 
ented apparatus or novelties pertaining to the drug business can be 
exhibited, and the Association sets a part of one session for the very 
purpose of visiting the same; this visit with the feature that the exhi- 
bition room is open during the whole time of the meeting, gives 
ample opportunities for the inventors to exhibit and explain the merits 
of their respective inventions. The Association also appoints a spec- 
ial committee on exhibition, who subsequently make a report upon 
the same, which appears in full in the annual pi-oceedings. There- 
fore in our humble opinion, the Association gives as much as it 
md the exhibitor is well repaid for his trouble and expense. 



KITCHEN. POISONING. 

" The recent poisoning in New York, caused by the reckless use 
of vermin ' exterminator,' deserves the earnest attention of housekeep- 
ers. Three persons died, and several others were seriously prostrated 
from the effects of this preposterous blunder. The developments at 
the inquest give a startlmg exhibition of the ignorance and careless- 
ness of servants, and show how liable families are to fatal accident is 
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the kitchen when constant supervision is not exerdsed by the mistress 
of the house. The particular exterminator used in this case was 
Paris green, one of the deadliest of mineral poisons, and the testimony 
shows that it was employed in entire ignorance .of the danger 
incurred. Enough of the substance was scattered about the kitchen 
to kill a regiment, — the only excuse for such an invitation to disaster 
■being a desire to rid the premises of roaches. Very likely the roaches 
were killed by such vigorous treatment, but it is a miracle that , the 
-whole family was not as summarily disposed of. As it was, the con- 
sequences were sufficiently dreadful. The poison was found scattered 
everywhere, — among the dishes, among the knives and forks, and on 
^vindow -sills, ^here a breath of air might scatter it into articles under 
process of cooking. Such foolhardiness is almost incredible, and the 
carelessness of the head of the family in permitting such practices 
equally so. The trouble of 'looking idler' servants is often a serious 
one, but experience constantly shows that it cannot, either in safety or 
-comfort, be relaxed." 

We cull the above from the daily press, for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the profession, to the indiscriminate sale of this so 
very poisonous pigment. Its composition is that of an arsenite or 
aceto-arsenite of cop-per, and we as pharmacists, knowing its danger- 
ous character, should take every precaution to put the purchaser upon 
bis guard regarding the deleterious properties of this article. 

The public generally consider " Paris Green " in the light of a 
£reen painty and we have invariably found that on explaining its 
dangerous character to those wishing to use it for the purpose of des- 
troying insects about the house, have taken our advice and employed 
a less dangerous if not a more effectual remedy. When, however, it 
is sold, the same precautions should be taken by the pharmacist in 
labeling, keeping a record of its sale, etc., similar to that of selling 
.arsenic, or other virulent poisons. 



We are sorry to learn that our colleague, William Saunders, of Lon- 
don, Ont., Canada, suffered by fire on the i6th of October last. 
The fire commenced in the storehouse in the rear of his drug store, 
and it Was only with great difficulty on the part of the fire department 
that the store was saved from total destruction. Mr. Campbell, on« of 
Mr. Saunders assistants, had a narrow escape. The stock, the larger 
portion of which was damaged, was valued at $i2.ooo. The loss on 
building and stock, above insurance, will be about $4,000. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Editor : Will you please in the next number of your journal 
inform the writer what is Koumiss .'" How is it prepared, and what is it 
good for.' Chicago Enquirer. 
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Koumys or " Koumiss" is what may in ordinary vernacular be mild- 
ly termed a kind of "Milk Punch," at least it is said to "fill the bill" in 
this respect for the roving wild Tartar. Of late, Europeans have be- 
come interested in this beverage, and the milder character of this race 
has maintained itself, in substituting the milk of the slow "Bovine" for 
that of the fast "nag" in its production. The publication of these 
European investigations has already began to tell on some of the enter- 
prising manufacturers of "elegant nostrums" in this country, and as 
the "elixir swindle" is fast going out of fashion, this novelty hailing 
from the great desserts of Tartary, presents as a basis, a wide field for 
another line of tippling drinks. 

What seems essential to its successful introduction is the aid of the 
medical profession, which no doubt can be obtained, if its merits as a 
preventive and cure for consumption are properly called attention to 
and there exists no doubt that the whole of Tartary can be called 
upon to sustain the claim of its miraculous power and virtue in prevent- 
ing this much dreaded scourge of all diseases to cross its boundary lines. 
Another important point that must not be overlooked by the manufac- 
turer, so as not to destroy its virtue for ^^consumption" is that the per- 
centage af "ardent spirit" be large enough to make the drinker feel 

'y>H- , . . 

In answer to " Enquirer's ' query how is it prepared we will cite the 
following formula suggested by Professor Marius, and published in 
HagEr's Pharmaceutishe Centralhalle. 

Take a strong clean Champagne bottle, (quart) fit to it a good cork, 
and fill the bottle with good fresh cows milk, leaving a space of about 
an inch between the cork and milk (when corked), add to the milk in 
the bottle about two ounces of finely powdered white sugar, and dissolve 
by shaking the bottle. Take of compressed yeast a piece of the size 
of two peas, rub it into a soft paste with a tittle sugar and milk, add it 
to the bottle, cork and secure the cork by aid of string. Shake the 
bottle frequently during the first two days, after which allow it to lie 
quiet in a warm room (in winter place it near the stove.) It will be 
ready for use about the fifth day, and will remain good for about 20 
days. When of good quality it should have a uniform milky appear- 
ance of the consistency of fresh cream, having an agreable slight sweet 
sour prickling wine taste pnd odor. It should not be of a curdy con- 
sistence, nor have an odor or taste similar to buttermilk. ■ Care 
must be taken in opening the bottle as the effervescence is so brisk that 
aa overflowing can seldom be prevented, and its always advisable to 
open the same in an apartment where the surroundings will not be in- 
jured by the spatterings. The usual effect of the first bottle of Kou- 
mys on the system is laxative, but this soon changes on its own accord 
exercising no further disturbance of the bowels. 

Professor Reichardt, in an article published in the September num- 
ber of the Archiv der Pharmacie, lays special stress upon the tempe- 
rature employed during the period of fermentation, which sets in at 
about 80° F., and continues favorable until 100° F., when the tempera- 
ture goes beyond this fermentation ceases altogether. He also found a 
solution containing about ten per cent, of sugar of milk the most suita- 
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h\t for a uniform and satisfactory fermentation, and as coivs mi'k con- 
tains from four to five per cent, of sugar, it is advisable to add the de- 
ficiency. (Mares milk contains from seven to ten per cent ) He also 
observed that fermentation commenced in a few hours, when milk con- 
taining a small quantity of yeast was exposed to the direct rays of the 



Albert E. Ebert, Editor of Pharmacist: 

Dear Sir, — Will you permit me to ask a question or two? Why 
is it that we have no preparation representing the Cinchona bark that 
can be combined with the iron salts which will not form an inky mix- 
ture so disgusting to sight, taste and smell, and reeking with tannate 
of iron? 

Why cannot we have a tincture of cinchona and its compounds . 
which can be used by our physicians when they would prescribe the 
bark and iron, which they cannot now do without the above men- 
tioned objection? s 

Wiiy cannot we have a detannated tincture of cinchona and its com- 
pound with which to make our elixir cinchona and iron, and not be 
compelled to " substitute " alkaloids, as suggested at the last college 
meeting, at the expense of an incorrect nomenclature? 

We are told that to precipitate the cinchotannic acid from our elixir 
of cinchona before addition of our iron salts, by ferric sesquioxide, 
would be too hard for most of the druggists, and that they would still 
continue to patronize the proprietary elixir institutions, &c. 

Now, then, I have a suggestion to make — that is: 



TINCTURE OF CINCHONA, DETANNATED. 

3 Tincture of Cinchona, U. S. P., 1870, ^ xvj. 
Hydrated Oxide of Iron, (Fresh) I ij. 
Mix, macerate six houis, with an occasional shake; then pour on 
filter, and when the tincture has passed through ■wash the precipitate 
collected on the filter with small quantities of boiling alcohol until the 
original measure of the tincture of cinchona has been made up, 
(This washing the iron hydrate will prevent any loss of the alkaloids 
which may have been incorporated therein.) 

Is it not just as easy as falling oiF a log? This mixture, if manipu- 
lated with any care at all, will make you just as pretty a mixture as 
you could wish to see; mixed with any of the iron salts gives a clear 
mixture, free from tannate of iron, &c. 

Do you see the point, and what do you think of it? 

Yours, fraternally. Matt. W. Borland, 



Mr. Editor : Can you give an exact or approximate formula for 
Haven's Positive Cure for Catarrh, in your next number, and oblige? 

B. T. M. 

We have never seen nor heard of the nostrum. Some of our readers 
may be able to give the enquirer the desired information. 
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A Conspectus of the Medical Sciences, comprising manuals of anat- 
omy, physiology, chemistry, materia meaica, practice of medicine, 
surgery and obstetrics, for the use of students, by Henry Harts- 
home, A, M., M. D., Professor of Hygiene in the University of 
Pennsylvania, etc., etc. Second edition, enlarged and thoroughly 
revised, with four hundred and seventy-seven illustrations. Phila- 
delphia: Henry C. Lea, 1874; pp. 1024. For sale by Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., 1 17 and 1 19 State Street, Chicago. 
The high reputation of the author of this excellent work is suffi- 
cient guarantee that the present edition is a great improvement on the 
first, which was itself a valuable book indeed. We highly commend 
it to the use of students and practitioners. 

Physiology of Man; designed to represent the existing state of Physi - 
ological Science as applied to the functions ot the human body, by 
Austin Flint, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Physiological 
Anatomy in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, N. Y. Vol. V, 
Special Senses; Generation. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1874. 
The first volume of this excellent treatiese was published eight 
years ago. Since then volumes two, three and four have appeared at 
regular intervals, and now we have the fifth and completing one of the 
series. In the preparation of the work Prof. Flint, jr., has shown an 
■enthusiasm in the study of the subject, and diligence in research equal- 
ed by few writers. No thing has been taken at second hand. No 
pains have been spared to consult original works to which other authors 
have referred in giving account of certain subjects. The experimental 
observations of physiologists have been studied iind the results verified 
or shown incorrect by direct practical experiments. As an original and 
acurate investigator Prof. Flint, jr., has gair.ed a distinguished reputa- 
tion, both at home and abroad. Among the more important results of 
the author's labors maybe mentioned, his discovery of a new excretory 
function of the liver in the form of stercorine; his view that the besoin 
de respirer, or sense of want of air is due to the want of oxygen, and 
not to the stimulation of the carbonic acid. In a word, Flint's "Physi- 
ology of Man" may now be considered the most complete work on that 
subject in the English language. 

Archives of Dermatology ; a quarterly journal of skin and venereal 
diseases. Edited by L. Duncan Bulkley, M. D. New York : G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. October, 1S74. 

We are in receipt of the initial number of this new aspirant for 
professional honors and patronage. There has long been in this 
country an opening for a journal of this kind, and, so long as it 
ndheres to the policy expressed by Dr. Bulkley, of catering to the 
wants of the general profession, rather than to those of the specialist, 
aiming to simplify the subject and make it of a practical character, a 
policy sound and commendable, there can be no doubt that it will be, 
as it ought to be, cordially supported by the medical press and pro- 
fession. R. E. S. 
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The Chicago fournal of Nervous and Mental Disease, Quarterly. 

Edited by J. S. Jewell, M. D., assisted by II. M. Bannister, M. D. 

This journal of which we have I'eceived the first three numbers, 
was started in January of the present year. Each number contains 

g)ward of loo pages of a very high order of this special literature. 
ffice, 57 Washington Street. Terms, $4.00 per annum. 

As we are going to press we are in receipt of The Chicago Medi- 
cal Register and Directory, for 1874. Published under the direction 
and supervision of the Chicago Medico- Historical Societv. Edited 
by A. Reeves Jackson, A. M., M. D. We will review this seemingly 
useful publication in our ntxt number. 

Tinnitus Aurium, or Noises in the Ears. By Lawrence Turnbull, 
M. D., Physician to the department of Diseases of the Eye and 
Ear, Howard Hospital, Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
1874. 

From the Smithsonian Institution, Lecture III, on Strain and Over 
Action of the Heart, By J. M. Costa, M. D., Professor of Prac- 
tice of Medicine, in Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, etc. 
Delivered May 14, liefore the Toner Lecture Course, 

From the Bureau of Education — Circulars of Information, No, 2y 
1874. Drawing in Public Schools: The Present Relation of Art 
to Education in the United States. Washington, D. C. 

Address of Joseph M. Toner, President of the American Medical 
Association, extracted from the Transactions of the American 
Medical Association, 1S74. 



"Polyhistor" in the Druggists' Circular, suggests that the fol- 
lowing formulas by Mialhe of MidScine blanche. Medicine de Mag- 
nesie, are identical with the Milk of Magnesia, advertised by Daniell 
&Co. 

Calcined Magnesia, 8 parts. 

Water, 40 " 

Sugar, 50 " 

Orange Flower Water, zo " 

Rub the magnesia with the water until it is homogeneous, heat to 
ebullition with constant stirring, add the sugar with the aromatic 
water, and strain. 

The Schleswig-Holstein Pharmacopceia, i83i,^ves practically the 
same formula as Lac Magnesia. 

tNote by Ed. Druggists' Circular. — " The manufacturers of 
: of Magnesia claim that their preparation contsuns nothing but 
magnesia and water.'*] 
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CHICAGO, DECEMBER, 1874. 



ON THE PURIFICATION OF WATER. 



Among the important agencies influencing the sanitary conditions 
of communities, is that of water used for drinking and cooking, which 
is as essential to the economy as the air ive breathe. To render this 
indispenGable fluid comparatively or absolutely pure, has engaged the 
minds of scientists for a long time, and many have been the sugges- 
tions and processes advanced for this purpose. Lately, Dr. Keletz- 
insky, of Vienna, Austria, has devised a method, and that the same 
has merit, is substantiated by the fact, that the authorities who have in 
charge the department of public health in the Austrian capital, have 
adopted the same for general use. 

To my friend. Dr. Charles Brants, president of the Vienna Phar- 
maceutical Union, I am indebted for a copy of the prescription, and 
accompanied with it the request that it be given a trial so that the 
benefit thus to be derived, may be largely participated in, I herewith 
give the formula for the preparation, which no doubt will be intelligi- 
ble to the adepts of the chemical laboratory. 

Take of Phosphate of Aluminum, one part. 

phosphate of the Oxide of Iron, two parts. 
Phosphate of Magnesium, two parts. 
♦Phosphoric Acid, (officinal) sufficient quantity. 



The freshly prepared phosphates of aluminum, iron and magnes- 
ium, are dissolved in the solution of the phosphoric acid, with the aid 
of a gentle heat. The solution thus obtained is filtered through 
paper, and in this state can be kept on hand for any length cf time. 
When required as a purifying agent for drinking water, add the phos- 
phatic liquor, small quantities at a time, to the water, until no further 
cloudiness is produced; let stand so as to allow the precipitate that has 
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Camphor Ice. 



been formed to settle, and uae the clear water. The modus operandi 
is explained -thus: The lime salts usually contained in water, will par- 
tially abstract from the aluminum, iron and magnesium, the phos- 
phoric acid to form phosphate of lime, being thus deprived of their 
solvent, they will at once be thrown' out of solution, and chemically 
unite, or mechanically carry with them such impurities as may exist 
in the water operated upon. 

The magnesium absorbing all the free ammonia, the oxide of iron 
combining with the sulphydric acid and other gases of decomposition, 
while the alumina and me phosphate of lime will mechanically drag 
down such suspended particles of impurities as the water may be 
impregnated with. 

The addition of a slight excess of the phosphatic liquor, is in no 
way objectionable to the animal economy, and therefore no fears need 
be set up on this account, 

Peoria, Ilhnois. 



CAMPHOR ICE. 



Table showing various formulas for the preparation of Camphoi 
e. (The proportions are given in parts by weight): 



INGREDIENTS. 



3 4 5 6 > 



Ol. Amygd. Exp.. 
" " Ess.. 

" Lavand. flor. . 
" Verbena flor. . 

" Citronella 

" Ricini 



Oliv 



" Rosmarini flor. . 

" MyrciiB Ac. . . . 

Aqua RosEe 

Cera Alba 

Cetaceum 

Camphora 

Sevum 

Sevum Benz 

Adeps 

Stearin com 

Glycerin 



H 



No. 1 is an English Formula, and gives a variety of Cold Cream ; 
No. 2 is a Formula used by a Cincinnati Pharmacy; No. 3 is a modifi- 
cation of No. 3, by the addition of Glycerin; No. 4 is in use in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; No. 5 is an English Formula; No. 6 is from a Broad- 
way, New York , Pharmacy; No. 7 is of French origin; of No. 8t he 
pedigree is lost; No. 9 to 13 are Formulas of the writer, and have 
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been extensively used for both wholesale and retail trade, and will 
give excellent results, with perfectly sweet materials. The perfume is 
not arbitrary but can be mixed to suit one's taste, but do not consider 
it economy to use Ol. Mirbane, for it will niin any of the formulas. 

The manipulation is easy to be understood; in the first and third 
formulas it is similar to that of the Cold Cream of the Pharmacopceia; 
in all the others, the wax is to be melted first, then the cetaceum and 
lard, then the camphor, and finally, when sufficiently cooled, the 
essential oils, and then cast into suitable molds. 

ThOS. J. COVELL, Ph. G., 

November, 1874. Denver, Colorado. 



LUPULIN, THE ALKALOID OF HOPS. 

In order to ascertain with certainty whether an alkaloid really 
exists in hops, Griessmayer undertook a very careful investigation of 
the subject, the details of which we take from Dingler's Journal. 
Ten pounds of hops were boiled for three hours in about three hecto- 
litres of water, and afterward boiled again for seven hours and the 
decoction concentrated to 70 litres. One-half of this was distilled 
with caustic potash, the other with magnesia usta, and about 25 litres 
of distillate obtained. Both distillates had an alkaline reaction, and a 
strong odor, due, no doubt, to trimethylamin, besides a slight ammon- 
iacal smell; with acetic acid they gave a slight cloud, with hydrochlo- 
ric acid a strong one. With nitrate of cobalt both distillates gave pre- 
cipitates; the supernatant liquid was green in the potash distillate, but 
rose red in the magnesia distillate. The supposition that there was 
no ammonia in the latter was found to be incorrect, but the quantity 
was less. In other respects, both distillates were so similar that the 
author did not treat them separately. The mixed distillates were dis- 
tributed in different dishes, some being neutralized with oxalic, some 
with sulphuric, and some with hydrochloric acid, and then evaporated 
to dryness on a ■water bath. A^,they showed no considerable differ- 
ence, for the sake of simplicity Only that neutralized with hydrochlo- 
ric acid is described below. It was observed that all these solutions 
became acid on evaporation, which was due to the dissociation of the 
ammonia salt and probably also of the trimethylamin. The solutions 
were at first almost colorless, but on long evaporation became brown, 
and an apparently amorphous substance separated, which collected 
together in flakes, which under the microscope looked like spherical 
bacteria, had a slightly reddish color and a reed-like structure, and, 
Iving on the side, looked like stretched-out sickles. The dry residue 
from evaporation was digested with cold absolute alcohol ; the greater 
part remained undissolved, and proved to b« sai ammoniac by its reac- 
tion with potash and lime, the odor, the cloud, the platinum salt and 
Nessler's test. The alcoholic liquid was heated to boiling, and afler 
boiling a short time allowed to cool; a voluminous precipitate crystal- 
lized out, consisting of hydrochlorate of trimethylamin. When this 
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salt was heated with caustic soda, a sharp, characteristic odor of her- 
ring brine ^as given off; the vapor, when conducted into a colorless 
flame, imparted to it an intense yellow color. On treating the salt 
with cold soda, and holding over it a glass rod dipped in acetic acid, 
scarcely any reaction was observed, but a rod dipped in hydrochloric 
acid gave a thick cloud. When chloride of platinum is added to the 
salt, in a short time a beautiful orange -colored octahedral precipitate 
forms. There can be no doubt of the identity of this salt with hydro- 
chlorate of methylamin, the only question is whether there is not 
some methylamin also present, but attempts to separate it failed. The 
remainder of the alcoholic liquid, from which the greater 
part- of the trimethylamin had crystallized out, was evapor- 
ated on a water bath until it began to sputter; then the alcohol was 
allowed to evaporate, the mass was taken up with water, and shaken 
in a narrow cylinder ivith potash and ether. A strong odor of trim- 
ethylamin was agiun given oiF. After standing a long time, the ethe- 
rial strata was carefully taken off with a pipette, placed in a glass cap- 
sule and left to eviporate spontaneously. The result was a brownish- 
yellow, alkaline liquid, with a peculiar odor, resembling coniin, with 
a cooling but not bitter taste. A drop placed under the microscope 
showed, beside the above-mentioned reeds and sickles, also four-sided 

Elates, and similar forms. When moistened with ivater the fihrate 
ad an alkaline reaction. With chloride of platinum it gave at first 
no precipitate; on adding alcohol and ether, and allowing it to stand 
some time, it gave an amorphous, greenish-yellow precipitate; with 
concentrated sulphuric acid and bichromate of potash, a violet color. 
With fuming nitric acid, at first a yelloiv color; in half a minute it 
turned green, then a very dark green, with a bluish color at the edge; 
in half a minute more it was colorless. With tannic acid, nitrate of 
silver, Fehling's solution, and chloride of mercury, white precipitates. 
With chloride of gold, a yellowish white precipitate, soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid. With a one-tenth normal iodine solution, a brown pre- 
cipitate. With iodine vapors, at first white, then yellow; with bro- 
mine itself, a sulphur-yellow precipitate, which became orange and 
brown. With phospho-tungstic acid, a voluminous yellowish-wTiite 
precipitate. With Nessler's solution, the ammonia reaction. With 
hydrochloric acid, no reaction. Attempts to crystallize it with sul- 

fjhuric, hjjdrochloric or oxalic acid failed. The quantity of the alka- 
old described, and to which the author gave the old name of lupulin, 
was too small to allow of anything more than a nitrogen determina- 
tion to be made. The alkaloid is volatile, and it is possible that it 
exists only as liquid and vapor, and that the crystals observed were 
unessential companions that accompany it. Its analogy to coniin and 
nicotin, which act similarly toward fuming nitric acid, favors this sup- 
position. 

Other experiments proved that some kinds of hops contain no 
trimethylamm, and finally, also, that the substances present in hops 
go into beer. — yournal of Af plied Chemistry. 
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ADULTERATION OF SULPHATE OF QUININE. 

At the fourth annual meeting of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical 
Association, held in the city of Jersey City, Feb. nth, 1S74, Mr. P. 
W. Bedford, of New York city, made the following disclosure 
regarding this subject: 

" I would like to say a word in regard to that sulphate of quinine 
business. Mr. Am Ende speaks of having received sulphate of cin- 
chonia instead of it; but there has been a much worse fraud than that 
carried on, and I noticed it some seven years ago, in regard to the 
muriate of cinchonia. One of my neighboring druggists came in 
•one day, and borrowed from me an ounce of sulphate of quinia, and 
a few days afterward he returned it, and sent me in an ounce of Pel- 
letier's sulphate of quinia. It was a kind of sulphate of quinia that 
I hadn't seen before, and on examination I found that instead of being 
sulphate of quinia, it was muriate of cinchonia. Within the past year 
the firm of Tallmadge & Co.,-i— I don't hesitate to speak the name— 
Tallmadge & Co., well known on the west side as dealers in pure 
essential oils, have sold thousands of ounces of muriate of cinchonia 
with Felletier's labels on, and sent it through the trade wholesale. I 
might mention one firm that have two hundred ounces on their 
shelves, and don't know what to do with it. This can be found all 
over; it is an imitation, and is nothing but the muriate of cinchonia; 
thousands of ounces they have sent out. It can at once be detected 
by the fact of its solubility in water. Of course the test for cinchonia 
salts is easily applied : the test of dissolving it in water with acid, then 
adding ammonia and ether, the ether dissolving the quinia, while the 
cinchonia is insoluble. 

Another fraud that was brought to ray notice some two and a half 
years ago, ^vas that of selling the sulphate of quinia in ounce bottles, 
removing the label of the manufacturer, that is, the strip label of the 
sulphate of quinia, and putting on the strip label of the sulphate of 
morphia. So you remember the sale of bromide of potassium for 
iodide of potassium— hundreds and hundreds of pounds were sold 
around New York. The trouble is that the apothecaries are too lazy; 
they take things without tests. The tests in the Pharmacopceia, if 
applied, will invariably show you whether it is right or wrong; and 
it is a matter of great regret that our apothecaries don't try them." 



ON THE MANUFACTURE OF WINDOW GLASS. 

From a lecture by Dr. Wisthoff, in Germany, we extract the fol- 
lowing rpoints in regard to the history and manufacture of window 
glass: 

The first wmdo.v glass made were the small, round disks, which 
were of Italian origin. They began to be used as early as the 12th 
am! 13th centuries in churches wnd palaces. At first they were of a 
I'ght green color, but were afterward made in yellow, blue, violet and 
red. From this sprung the so-called " moon " glass or iuna, and the 
'■'half moon," demi-luna. 
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This glass was distinguished for its brilliancy, which may be 
attributed to the fact that it is manipulated but little in the fire, and 
hence retains its original gloss. In the middle of these round plates- 
there is a thick spot that cannot be used.' It is caused by the glass 
blower's pipe being attached there. A plate 4 feet in diameter will 
not cut larger plates than 18 or zo inches square. This glass is made 
in England now only by Cance Brothers, and by Hftrtley & Co. 

Toward the end of the 18th century, sheet glass appeared in Ger- 
many. In making this, the ball is stretched out to a cylinder, the end 
cut ofT, the ojKn cylinder separated from the pipe, then cut open 
through its length and spread out on a flat table. This process is still 
employed in some glass nouses in France and Belgium. The platen- 
are placed while hot in an annealing furnace, which is then allowed 
to cool slowly. 

At that time mirrors were also made of this window glass. For 
this purpose thick plates were made and polished on both sides. This- 
work was entirely separate from the . manufacture of glass, and prin- 
cipally in the hands of Jews. Two sizes of these mirrors were made, 
chiefly in Nuremberg, and were kno'wn in commerce by the name of 
"Jews" and "half Jews." The cylinder glass, as well as the moon 
glass of an earlier date, was made with potash mostly. In the 20th 
year of the present century its manufacture was improved in France 
by the introduction of a division of labor. The glass blower had a 
boy to help him; the annealing was done in a continuous oven pro- 
vided with an iron wagon, so that the glass was gradually cooled by 
moving the loaded wagon away from the fire box; for flattening out 
the cylinders a special workman was employed, called in France elan- 
deur. I Glass cutters, coupeurs, were employed to cut the glass and 
emballeurs to pack it. 

The manufacture was soon introduced into Belgium, where it 
grew rapidly. In 1856 there were in the neighborhood of Charleroi,, 
Belgium, 100 glass furnaces, and now there are 180, almost as many 
as in all the rest of Europe. Belgium, thanks to her favorable situa- 
tion, supplies nearly the whole world with windo'w glass. Other 
countries, like England, Germany and France, which make glass, 
draw a portion from Belgium, Russia imports also from Germany. 
Window glass is manufactured in England and Switzerland, as also in 
Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portugal and Italy, but Belgium, as we 
have said, produces the largest quantity. Germany makes the best 
glass, especially Westphalia and the Rhine provinces, France makes 
the clearest glass and England the largest plates. 

Up to i860, the ordinary furnace with 6 to 10 glass pots was in 
use. Experiments w^ire made now and then with Siemens* regen- 
erative gas furnace, and in the last six years it has come into frequent 
use. At the present time, Btetin's furnace seems to be preferred to 
Siemens'. 

England has the largest furnaces; in Germany, France and Bel- 
gium the furnaces hold from 6 to 10 pots, 3 to 314 feet high and of 
similar width, while the English use furnaces holding 6 to 10 pots, 
each 5 feet deep and 5 feet in diameter. 
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In most countries wood is too eicpensive a fuel and has given place 
to coal. Beleium has the best coal for window glass, as it contains 
less sulphur than the German coal. For this reason the Germans use 
what they call drums, tromtueln, heated independently of the glass 
furnaces, where the: half-finished cylinders are wrarmed in a strong 
smoky flame. With this smoking flame the sulphur in the coal does 
less injury to the red-hot glass. The plates when finished, are cooled 
on iron wagons, of which there are 10 or 12 in each annealing oven, 
and each holds to or 12 plates of glass. 

Within the last three years, a new annealing furnace has been 
built in Belgium, the 10 to 12 wagons being replaced by a system of 
levers, so that each separate plate is moved the length of the oven 
from the fire as a new one is introduced. In this way the cooling 
takes place more rapidly. Formerly an oven held 100 to 120 plates 
as long as it was in operation; now there are not more than 10 in it. 
This new system is gaining ground and being introduced into new 
glass houses. 

Cheap freights in Belgium, as well as a favorable position, increase 
the difficulty of competition with it by Germany. 

Cast plate glass long since took the place of"^ blown glass for mir- 
rors. The latter was quite greenish, while the former is almost color 
less, and hence reflects a more correct image. The manufacture of 
plate glass, sustained by immense capital, has made wonderful pro- 
gress. About thirty years ago, Berliners were astonished over a 
piece of plate glass, about three square meters in size, of roya! Rus- 
sian manufacture, sent as a present to the King of Prussia. In the 
London Exhibition of 1862, plates were exhibited four times as large 
as this. The oldest and largest French mirror and plate glass works 
are those of the St, Gobain Compatw, whose factories are situated at 
St. Gobain, Ciry and Molucon, in r ranee, and at Aix la Chapelle, 
Stolberg and Mannheim, in Germany. England has factories at St. 
Helberg and on the Thames; Belgium that of Floresse, at St. Marie 
d'Oignies. In North Germany there has been one at Gruenplan. 
At present a large factory is being built in Gelsenkirchen, Westpha- 
lia. All these also make the rough glass which is used for roofs and 

Toward the end of the fiftieth year of the present century, the 
colored cathedral glass was first made by Hartley & Co., in Sunder- 
land, England. It is cast on an iron table and rol'.ed like plate glass. 
This renders both sides of the glass rough and uneven, so that the 
light which falls on it is diffused. This gives a softness to the light, 
and hence it is used wherever this effect is desired, as in churches and 
the like. Since 1862 it has been made by WisthofF & Co., in Kcen- 
igsste hie, and since 1864 it has also been manufactured in France. — 
Journal of Applied Chemistry. 
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A NEW TONIC—" SOLDO." 
Researches have been made b^ Messrs. Dujardin, Baumetz, and 
C. L. Verne on this proposed addition to our list of medicines. 

Soldo is a tree found in Chili- of a height of five or six feet, iso- 
lated on mountainous regions, with yellow blossom and a verdant fol- 
iage. Its barks, leaves, and blossom possess marked aromatic odour, 
resembling a mixture of turpentine and camphor. The leaves con- 
tain largely an essential oil. It contains an alkaloid wrhich is already 
called " boldine." Its properties are chiefly as a stimulant to diges- 
tion and having a marked action on the liver. Its action was discov- 
ered rather accidentally — thus: Some sheep which were liver- diseased 
were confined in an enclosure which happened to have been recently 
repaired with boldo twigs. The animals ate the leaves and shoots, 
and were observed to recover speedily. Direct observations prove its 
. action — thus, one gramme of the tincture excites appetite, increases 
the circulation, and produces symptoms of circulatory excitement, and 
acts on the urine, which gives out the peculiar odour of boldo. — The 
Medical Press and Circular. 



PALM TREES AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 

Of all the different races of plants known to botanists none is of 
more interest than the family of palms, and none is of more value to 
mankind, as their products are not only numerous and various, but 
also of great importance, entering largely into the domestic economy 
of millions of the human race. About 600 species are known to bota- 
nists, and by some it is estimated that probably 1000 species are in exist 
ence. They supply oil, wax, sugar, starch, edible fruits, distilled and 
fermented liquors, and their buds are used as vegetables; from their 
trunks timber is obtained for building purposes and ornamental cabi- 
net-work, their leaves are used as roofing materials, from their fibres 
cordage and coarse cloth are made, and their fruit is used as food and 
for other purposes. Some of them grow 120 to iSo feet high; others, 
of slender, flexuose habit, have stems 500 feet long. Some have stems 
scarcely a quarter of an inch in diameter; others, again, have trunks 
from three to five feet in diameter. Some species inhabit the lo^, 
hot, and steaming valleys under the equator; others gro^ on cool 
mountain -sides, even up to the borders of the line of perpetual snow . 

Of the genus Calamus three or four species yield the rattan canes 
of commerce; other species yield what are known as Malacca, Part- 
ridge, and Penang canes, used so largely for walking sticks; and from 
the fruit of another species is obtained the resin or drug known as 
dragon's-b lood . 

From some of the genus Elais is obtained the solid palm-oil 
which is imported in such large quantities from Africa to manufacture 
palm-oil soap and candles. These trees also yield large quantities of 
what is known as palm-wine. 

The genus Sagus yields large quantities of the nutritious, starchy 
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substance known as sago, same trees yielding as much as 600 to 800 
pounds each. This sutratance is also obtained from other genera, 
especially Saguerus SaccAarifera^'vrhKh often yields from 150 to 300 
pounds per tree. In addition it yields a large quantity of juice or 
sap, which, when fermented^ produces an intoxicating drink, or if 
boiled, produces a species of sugar. The timber is also very hard, 
and is used for building purposes. From the leaf-stalks are obtained 
strong black horse 'hair- like fibres known as gomuti, from \vhich 
cables and cordage are made; they are also used for stitching thatch, 
and for making brooms and brushes. The Indians make the arrows 
for their blow-guns from the midribs of the leaves, and a sort of 
writing pen is also made from them. At the base of the leaves is 
also found a soft woolly substance, called bam, used for calking ships 
and boats, stuffing cushiont,, and also as tinder. The young growing 
terminal bud is used as a vegetable, known as palm-cabbage. Besides 
all these products, the unripe fruits are made into a delidous sweet- 
meat; when ripe, however, they are very acrid, and were used by the 
inhabitants of the Molucca Islands in preparing the blistering liquid 
known as " infernal water," which they use to torture their enemies 
with. 

A species of ^ild date [Phcenix sylvestrts) furnishes in India large 
quantities of sugar, it being estimated that over 2,000,000 pounds arc 

Sroduced every year from this source alone in Bengal. The common 
ate-palm [^Phoenix dactylijerd). the tamar-tree of the Bible, is well 
known as producing the dates of commerce. There are over forty 
different varieties of it cultivated in Fezzan, in Africa, and it is said 
that nearly all of the inhabitants of that country live on them for 
three-fourths of the year. 

The doom-palm of Egypt yields a dry, mealy fruit, which in color 
and taste resembles gingerbread; hence it is called the gingerbread- 
tree. 

The Caryota ureas, an East India palm, furnishes large quantities 
of sugar, and yields a copious juice, from which toddy is fermented. 
It is said that sometimes a hundred pints of juice are obtained from a 
single tree in twenty-four hours. 

The Ceroxyloft andicola, or wax-palm, of South America, pro- 
duces a large quantity of vegetable wax; it exudes from the stem to 
such an extent as to completely cover it. Other species also produce 
it, but to a less extent. 

The Gebang palm (Corypha gebanga') of the East Indies is one 
of the most useful of palms, and the manufacture of its different pro- 
ducts gives employment to thousands of persons. From its young 
leaves baskets and bags are made or woven, sago is obtained from its 
pith, its leaves are used for thatching and making hats, shirts and fish- 
ing nets are woven from its fibres, its leaf-stalks are twisted into 
ropes, and its roots, being astringent hut emollient, are used medicin- 
ally for the cure of diarrhojas. 

The eabeza de negro, or negro- head -palm, of Brazil and Peru 
yields the now well-known vegetable ivory, which is used by turners 
A s a substitute for the real ivory, and from which they manufacture 
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the knobs of canes, parasols, toys, and other articles. In its earlier 
stages the fruit contains a clear but insipid flujd, which is drunk to 
alliiy thirst; it afterwards becomes milky and sweet, and finally har- 
(lens like ivory. 

The beautiful Palmyra-wood is obtained from a palm called Bor- 
assui ilabellifortnis. 

The narcotic or intoxicating betel-nut so largely used by Eastern 
nations is the product of Areca catechu. To such an extent is it 
used by them that ship-loads of the nuts are exported every year from 
Siam, Sumatra, Malacca, and Cochin China. The nuts also contain 
a great quantity of tannin, and are therefore used in some parts of 
India for dyeing cotton cloth. The timber, leaf-stalks, and fibres 
are also used for various purposes. 

One species of the urucuri palm [Attalea funiferd) yields the 
well-known coquilla-niits, used for making door-knobs and handles of 
canes, umbrellas, and parasols. The fibres are nearly equal, for 
Strength and durability, to piassaba. This last is the fibre produced 
"by a South American palm {Leopoldtana piassaba) known as mon- 
key-grass, or Pard grass; from it clothes-brushes and scrubbing- 
brushes are made; it is also made into standing -rigging rope and 
cables, and is remarkable for its strength and the power it h^ of 
resisting the rotting effects of water. 

The fine large net-work covering of the spathe of Maximitiana 
regia, a South American palm, resembles in size and shape the taper- 
ing bags used for straining jellies, and is used by the natives as a 
ready-made bag for carrying various articles in. The bassu palm 
{Manicaria saccijerd) produces a similar net-work covering to the 
spathe, which is used for caps and for making cloth. 

Of all the palms, however, the cocoa-nut palm (Cocos nuciferd) 
produces the greatest number of products useful to mankind. The 
juice obtained from its spadix or young growth when boiled yields a - 
sort of sugar, called jaggery; when allowed to lerment, and then dis- 
tilled, it furnishes the liquor called arrack. The fibres enwrapping 
the fruit are manufactured into the cordage called coir rope; they are 
also used in making door-mats, matting, and scrubbing-brusbes. The 
wood is used for various purposes under the name of porcupine-wood. 
The juice or liquid contained in the nuts when green is sweet and 
milky; this is used as a beverage, and also for cooking purposes, as 
milk is used, in -coffee and with rice. The soft albuminous matter 
contained in the fruit is eaten with a spoon, as blanc-mange is eaten 
with us. When the fruit has ripened and this albuminous matter has 
hardened, cocoa-nut oil is obtained from it by expression and other 
processes; this oil is used for the manufacture of soap and candles; it 
is also a good illuminating oil, far preferable to fish oils for that pur- 
pose. The young shoot is eaten as palm-cabbage; the leaves are 
used for thatch, for making fences, buckefc, and baskets, for ■writing 
on, and for making torches; potash is obtained from their ashes when 
"burned, and the midribs of the leaves are used as oars. 

From almost every species of palm something is or can be 
obtained that is useful to man. In our Northern climate they are 
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becoming great favorites for the decoration of our hot-houses and 
greenhouses, some of them being able to bear a very low tempera- 
ture. The beauty of their foliage and the elegance of their growth 
particularly recommend them for decorative purposes, especially as 
house plants. ' They are free from insects, have thick, coriaceous 
leaves, grow freely, and are easily taken care of, and we especially 
recommend them as in-door plants to those who can appreciate ele- 
gance of form and a uniqueness of appearance which no other tribe 
of plants except ferns presents. 



PECULIAR TOXIC ACTION EXERCISED BY THE 

COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE AT THE TIME 

OF FLOWERING. 



The author, in a letter recently communicated to the French 
Academy,* states that having |Hucked some fully -expanded flowers of 
Colchicum autumnale in order to examine them more closely, he was 
surprised to notice that after a few seconds his fingers had changed 
colour, and taken ihe livid greenish yellow tint characteristic af a 
corpse in a state of incipient decomposition. After about ten seconds 
the skin regained its usual colour. As the discolouration extended 
throughout the length of the fingers, and even beyond, the question 
arose whether or not it was caused by absorption bv contact at the 
extremity of the fingers, M. Pierre therefore extended his hand over 
a large clump of flowers, having anthers two or three centimetres in 
length, and carefully avoided all contact. The same phenomenon was 
produced with the same rapidity, and disappeared as quickly when 
the hand was removed. The experiment was repeated several times, 
and by different persons, but always with the same result. 

In order to investigate the matter more conveniently, M. Pierre 
had two large clumps of the colchicum flowers placed in pots and 
removed to his laboratory; but on repeating the experiment twenty- 
four hours afterwards the effect was not so obvious. Upon comparing 
the flowers tapable of producing the phenomenon with those which 
appeared to have lost their power, it was noticed that the inactive 
flowers had commenced to fade, and that the pistils and filaments of 
the stamens were much paler in colour than on the preceding day, or 
than those of less advanced flowers. He therefore thinks it presuma- 
ble that it is principally during or approaching the act of fecundation 
that the colchicum flower possesses in the highest degree the property 
above desci'ibed. 

What, then, is the substance in the flower capable of producing 
this effect, which disappears so rapidly? The author thinks it can 
scarcely be a solid or a pulverulent pollinic matter, or the colour pro- 
duced would be more persistent, but that it is probably an extremely 
volatile substance which has not yet been studied. In this view he is 
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supported by the fact that after a number of experiments, without 
contact, and without raising his hand to his mouth, M. Pierre experi- 
enced in the organs of taste a peculiar sensation \sensatiott vireuie]; 
whilst his assistant, using the same finger many times, experienced a 
numbness in it which was persistent during several hours. 

The author proposes to investigate the nature of this singular sub- 
stance, which probably plays an important part in the accidents attrib- 
uted to fresh colchicum compared with the innocuousness of the stale 
or dried flowers. 

In connection with this action of certain principles of the colchi- 
cum flower, the author remarks that in the Gatinais, where saffron i» 
cultivated on a large scale, some persons, especially among women 
and children, cannot work at plucking the flowers without suflfering 
from the symptoms of a peculiar poisoning, which manifests itself 
externally in a swollen and bloated appearance. — London Phartn. 
yournal. 



WHAT PROPORTION OF MERCURY IS CONTAINED 
IN THE "BLUE PILL "OF THE MARKET? 

BY CHARLES B, SMITH. 

What is the best process of separating mercury from Blue Mass, 
is the question ^vhich first meets us in finding an answer to the query. 
Several methods were suggested, and, after careful experiment, all 
abandoned, as uncertain, except that process by which the mercury i» 
separated by distillation. Having decided as to the method, we took 
glass tubes, of half inch bore and about twelve inches long, closed at 
one end, and bent to an angle of about forty-five degrees. Into each 
of these we placed one hundred and eighty grains of Blue Mass of 
one maker, then fixed the tube in a holder, and placed the open end 
of the tube into a dish of water, while at the closed end we applied 
the flame of a spirit lamp. This gave us very unsatisfactory results, 
for we secured only about one-half of the mercury which should be 
contained in the quantity of'Blue Mass" used. Either our process 
was faulty, or we were disappointed in the quality of thp Blue Mass 
we had been using, and we had been imposed upon. But upon mak- 
ink a careful examination of the coal or cinder-like residue in the 
tube, we found it was still very rich in mercury, therefore we con- 
cluded that the flame of a spirit lamp in this case did not give suffi- 
cient heat to volatilize all of the mercury; when we applied the flame 
of a Bunsen burner, we obtained very satisfactory results, which sus- 
tained the high reputation the manufacturers of the Blue Mass under 
examination nave always enjoyed. 

The officinal preparation of Blue Pill consists of 

One part powd. Licorice Root, 

Two parts Mercury, 

Three parts Conserve of Roses, 
«r exactly one-third of the whole consisting of mercury. 
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Of samples from five American manufacturers and one from an 
English maker, we obtained the following: 

The smallest quantity of Mercury was 57 grains. 
" largest " " " " 62 " 

The average being toj^ grains from i8o grains of Blue Mass. The 
exact quantity required in the officinal articles in i8o grains is 60 
grains, being a difference of only % grain in three drams. — Proceed. 
of the New fersey Pharm. Assoc., 1874. , 



THE KOUMISS CURE. 

The following interesting information respecting koumiss, the 
method of its preparation, and the koumiss establishments at Samara, 
is taken from a description written on the spot by a correspondent of 
the Daily Ne-ws. Samara is the capital of a comparatively new gov- 
ernment, carved out of the neighbouring governments of Simbirsk, 
Saratov, and Orenburg, and situated on the lefl: bank of the Volga, 
on the borders of Orenburg, on the high road to Asia. 

" It has long been known that the Tartar tribes inhabiting what is 
generally known as Independent Tartary (no longer, however, since 
General Kaufmann's visit particularly independent) and the nomad 
tribes scattered over its northern frontiers, the Turkomans and the 
Kirghis, as well as other tribes more or less akin to these, such as the 
half-nomad Bashkirs of Orenburg, all used fermentented mare's milk, 
which they call koumiss, not only as a beverage, but as a substantial 
portion of their daily food. It was reported to combine the nourish- 
mg properties of milk with the invigorating qualities of alcohol; 
indeed, among its other virtues it was said to exhilarate and to intoxi- 
cate. It came into the heads of some Russian medical men, of whom, 
I believe. Dr. Portnikoff, of Samara, to have been one ot the first, 
that this koumiss might possibly possess medical properties as well. 
It was observed that consumption and its cognate disorders were 
unknown among the tribes who habitually drank koumiss. Starting 
from this observation, experiments, were here made on the vilia cor- 
pora of consumptive patients, and with highly beneficial results. 
Upon this Dr. Portnikoff started a koumiss establishment at Samara. 
Its situation offered him many advantages. In the first place, from 
its position on the Volga, it was at least approachable, whereas Oren- 
burg, the nearest spot where koumiss could be said to be indigenous, 
was the ultima ihule of the civilized world.. This new establishment 
on the Volga was the means, therefore, of pushing the koumiss out. 
posts 300 miles westward. In the next place, it was observed that 
the pasturage at Samara was similar to that at Orenburg. It is sup- 
posed that the virtue of koumiss consists in a great measure in the rich 
quality of the mare's milk, which again is dependent, not only on the 
race of mares, but on the pasturage on which they are fed. AH these 
are propositions which are more or less vehemently affirmed and 
denied by the different camps into which koumiss connoisseurs are 
divided. For my own part, without giving any opinion on so pro- 
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found a subject, I would oaly venture in a very general way to 
observe that it is a very old idol of the human mind to mistake acci- 
dents for essentials, and to argue that, because things have been invar- 
iably seen in conjunction, they must necessarily be connected as cause 
and effect. However this may be, the haute /cole of koumiss connois- 
seurs mantain that koumiss, to be efficacious, must not only be com- 
fosed of the milk of thorough-bred Tartar mares, but of thorough- 
red Tartar mares fed on the rich covil of the steppes. 
" For covil (Slipa pennata) is the technical name of the grass 
which grows on the steppes, and which is the favourite food of the 
mares. It flawers prettily in a kind of white silvery wave for 
about a month at the beginning of June, and makes a not ungraceful 
ornament for the hair, especially of blondes. It is only the tender 
grass, not the flower, of the covil which the mares graze on. In the 
midst of the covil the Absinthium tartaricum grows abundantly, 
emitting the sweetest smell. I could not help fancying that the two 
must form part of the vaunted pasturage of the steppes. It smelt so 
sweet that I thought if I had been a Tartar mare I should certainly 
have made it a bonne bouche. I was glad to hear that my error had 
been shared by a learned German doctor, who writing d priori in his 
study in Livonia on the medical properties of absinth, suggests that as 
it is found in large quantities on the steppes where the Tartar mares 
graze, part, at any rate, of the virtue of koumiss may be attributable 
to his favourite herb. It is to be hoped that the learned doctor's the- 
ory does not depend on his illustration, for it is, unfortunately, not 
founded on fact. The mares do not touch the absinth. The grass of 
the covil is their sole diet. The absinth, with its perfume, is there 
because the Tartar mare is an epicure, and she loves to regale one 
sense with the sweet odour of the absinth while the young blade of 
the covil ministers to another. 

"The Tartar horse about whom all this fuss is made is the most 
in significant- loo king brute dignified with the name of a horse I ever 
saw. He exactly corresponds to the pictures one has seen, and the 
descriptions one has read, of the nondescript animals upon which the 
Cossacks were mounted during the invasion of France in 1812. 
Small, shaggy, and impoverished-looking, he hasn't the deviltry in his 
eye which distinguishes the little Shetland pony. It is only when he 
is in action that he gives you a taste of his quality. He then bristles 
up, buckles to his work, and you begin to perceive, when you have 
already been half a day's journey, the endunng qualities of the little 
animal you have been contemning. Many days' continuous travel- 
ling at the rate of 150 versts (100 miles) will give you some idea of 
his powers. Those who deny the indispensableness of covil will for 
the most part maintain that there is no saving grace in koumiss pro- 
ceeding from aught, but the milk of thoroughbred Tartar mares. 

" There are koumiss establishments in Russia elsewhere than at 
Samara, At Czarsko Selo, in the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, 
as well as in the Sokslniki environ of Moscow, there are similar 
establishments. At both these places, although the precious covil 
does not flourish, the Tartar-bred mare is alone in vogue, I visited 
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both these establishments but fell in love with neither. In the first 
place the neighbourhood of a capital (and both St. Petersburg and 
Moscow are capitals) is an unfavourable situs for ei ' cure.' The con- 
trast of a medical establishment with the surrounding associations is 
fatal to it. All such establishments have a melancholy and depres- 
sing look about them. Phthisis, catiirrh, and tubercles seem written 
on every brick, and labelled on every bottle. I felt that I should 
have an attack of ' nerves ' if I stayed there ten minutes, and that all 
the Tartar mares in Russia could not restore me. If you are unlucky 
enough to require a 'cure,' go bury yourself alive as far from the hab- 
itations of men as you can; flee from the very neighbourhood of a 
city, far more a capital. Consider that situation the best which ofTers 
you the fewest resourses, otherwise your labour is Hkely to be in vain, 
and your ' cure ' a mockery and a delusion. All these advantages I 
may mention, are pre-eminently secured at Samara. 

"Besides these establishments at St. Petersburg and Moscow, Dr. 
Stahlberg, formerly at the head of the Moscow establishment, has set 
up fi. similar one at Wiesbaden, maintaining that the covil is all hum- 
bug, and'that it is ' the breed that does it.' The skeptical analysis is 
carried still farther; for in London there is a Russian (Polish) medi- 
cal man. Dr. Yagielski, an authority on koumiss, who goes so counter 
to the received notions on the subject as to deny not only the indis- 
pensableness of Tartar mares for the production of koumiss, but even 
of mares at all, actually giving the preference (tell it not in Gath and 
whisper it not in Samara) to the domestic cow. But I must leave the 
cow-produced koumiss to its fate, and proceed with my description of 
the genuine covil-fed Tartar-bred mare's milk, koumiss. The process 
of manufacture is the following, I may mention that it is Bashkir 
girls who are generally employed to make it. It is their national bev- 
erage, and they best understand it. Being less wild, too, than the 
nomad Khirgis, it is easier to ' catch ' this particular Tartar specimen. 

" Koumiss is fermented mare's milk. An element of fermentation 
is consequently required for its manufacture. This is supplied by 
koumiss itself. A certain proportion (one-third) of koumiss is poured 
together with (two- thirds of) fresh mare's milk into a clean wooden 
vessel resembling an ordinary English churn, and there left for from 
six to eighteen hours, according to the degree of (alcoholic) strength 
that is required. During this period it is from time to time subjected 
to a churning process, with the object of keeping up and stimulating 
the process of fermentation. Herein consists the chief art, and what- 
ever secret there may be in koumiss-making is to know the exact 
amount of churning required; for, although a certain amount is requi- 
site, it must be suspended at the point where curds or butter would he 
formed. Habit and practice alone teach this to the koumiss-maker. 
After this fermenting process, stimulated by the occasional churning, 
has lasted a certain time, say six hours, a portion of the contents of 
the churn is drawn off, and this constitutes the weakest kind of "^kou- 
miss, say koumiss of the first degree of strength. The remainder in 
the churn is subjected to a further period of similar fermentation and 
churning, say for another six hours, and then the churn is again 
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tapped, and koumiss of the second degree of strength is the result. 
Then another period of say six hours of a similar process for what 
still remains in the churn, and this, when drawn oS, constitutes kou- 
miss of the third degree of strength. It will be observed that the dif- 
ference in the degree of strength of the koumiss consists in the differ- 
ent amount of fermentation to which it has been subjected. The 
strength of the koumiss ought to be graduated according to the 
requirements of different patients, and this is a matter of some impor- 
tance in the case of invalids. As soon as the koumiss is drawn off it 
is poured into ordinary quart bottles, made with extra strong necks, 
corked down, and tightly strung; for, containing as it does large 

auantities of carbonic acid gas, it is subjected to the explosive acci- 
ents of all such liquors. Indeed, the inexperienced koumiss drinker, 
on opening a bottle of koumiss for the first time, if he is lucky enough 
not to loose his eye by the explosion of the cork, will most undoubt- 
edly be soused all over by the frot.ljing liquid. 

" I have mentioned that the koumiss itself is the fermenting ele- 
ment used in the composition of koumiss— one- third koumiss-for two- 
thirds fresh mare's milk. It may be asked, when koumiss is not 
obtainable (as at the beginning of the koumiss season), what substitute 
is used P A couple of table- spoonfuls of yeast are put into an ordi- 
nary-sized quart bottle, filled with mare s milk which is allowed to 
ferment for twenty. four hours. The contents of this bottle are then 
poured into double the quantity of fresh mare's milk, and allowed to 
ferment for twenty-four hours more. Then twice the amount of 
fresh mare's milk is again added, the whole fermenting for twenty- 
four hours more. Thus a sufficient amount of the fermenting ele- 
ment is obtained to begin operations, the proportion 1 : 5 being always 
maintained between the fermenting element and the fresh milk. 
Some patients drink as much as six or eight bottles of koumiss a day. 
Some subsist entirely on it; hut, generally speaking, people eat their 
ordinary meals, and drink koumiss between. It has a sharp and bitter 
taste, caused by the lactic acid, which it contains in large quantities; 
and the strongest sorts of all leave a kind of soft buttery afl:er-taste, 
which, however, the carbonic acid gas helps to dissipate. Some peo. 
pie never can get over their dislike to the taste of koumiss, and those 
It is never likely to benefit. The complaints for which koumiss is 
considered beneficial are consumption and, it may be said generally, 
all affections of the mucous membrane. It is, of'^course, a mistake to 
suppose koumiss a specific for consumption. It is nothing of the kind. 
People sometimes go to Samara in the last stages of that disease, 
when neither koumiss or anything else can be of avail. But in the 
early stages of consumption it often effects, by its strengthening prop- 
erties, a beneficial change in the organism of the patient, and helps to 
arrest the ravages of the complaint. Where, however, it is of sover- 
eign efficacy is in cases of recovery from a long and wasting illness' 
where no organic detriment exists. Often, in such cases, after a 
couple of months of koumiss-drinking the system is braced up, the 
blood streams more quickly through the veins, the pulsation increases, 
nd a general feeling of bien-etre pervades the whole man. Not that 
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I feel inclined to attribute the ivhole benefit which is derived from a 
cure at Samara to the properties of koumiss. The fine, dry, rarefied 
air of the steppes has undoubtedly something to do with it. The 
lungs are called into active play, and lend their assistance to the gen- 
eral recuperative process. 

" You feel the dryness of the air at Samara, In the higher parts 
of the steppes there is no dew. The most delicate and consumptive 
patient can admire, with impunity, the beauties of the setting sun — 
and the sunsets are very beautiful at Samara. He is not obliged, as in 
Italy, to flee that treacherous hour; he can sit out of doors without 
risk, and watch that setting sun reflected on the Jigoulee hills which 
here skirt the Volga, fringin|r with gold the clouds that crown the 
summits of those glowing hills, and lighting up the whole expanse of 
the river with liquid glittering fire. There is no fixed duration for a 
* cure ' at Samara. The average stay of patients is two months, but 
as koumiss is rather a diet than a medicine, their sta)' is often pro- 
longed beyond this period. The weather is the chief regulator in 
this respect. Fine hot weather is considered essential for a ' cure.' 
June, Julv, and August are the finest months. The koumiss establish- 
ments, of which there are three principal and several smaller ones at 
Samara, are situated at distances varying from six to twelve versts 
(four to eight miles) from the town, and are composed not of single 
blocks of buildings, but of little detached houses, mostly built of 
wood, containing from two to six, and rarely as many as eight rooms 
each, the whole connected with, that is, surrounding a larger building 
which is the kursaal of the little colony, or, where a kursaal does not 
exist, a central kitchen which ministers to the culinary requirements 
of the whole. When there is a kursaal, the patients can either dine 
there at a table-d' hSie, or separately in their own apartments. 

" I have used the term ' colony to describe these koumiss establish- 
ments. It best depicts the effect which they produce on one at first 
sight. There, in the midst of the desert steppe, with few signs of 
human habitation around, you suddenly come upon a little oasis, sur- 
rounded by a paling, and dotted about with a number of little single- 
storied wooden houses, resembling overgrown mushrooms, with zig- 
zag walks or terraces cut in every direction, and queer-looking peo- 
ple, men and women, walking about — all drinkers at all watering- 
places are peripatetics — with a quart bottle in one hand and a large 
mug in the other, and you know that you are at a koumiss establish- 
ment. — London Pharm. yournal. 



MUSHROOMS. 



In London, a gardener was charged with murdering a fellow-ser- 
vant bv giving her poisonous mushrooms to eat. The grand jury 
refused to find an indictment, since there was no reason to suppose 
that the fungi were given with felonious intention. They were so 
much like mushrooms that an expert mtness could hardly distinguish 
them. The fatal mistake of toad-stools for mushrooms is so common 
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in this country that the advice of the judge who presided in the trial 
of the case mentioned might well be taken here. He called attention 
to the necessity of giving wide publicity to the fact that mushrooms 
growing under trees are dangerous, and called attention to the charac- 
teristics by which edible and poisonons species of fungi may best be 
distinguished. The edible mushrooms grow solitary, in dry, airy 

E laces, and are generally white or brownish; they have a compact, 
rittle flesh; do not change color, when cut, by the actiqn of the air; 
juice watery, and odor agreeable; taste not bitter, acrid, salt, or astrin- 
gent. The poisonous mushrooms, on the contrary, grow in clusters, 
in woods, and dark, damp places, and are usually of a bright color; 
their flesh is tough, soft, and watery, and they acquire a brown, 
green, or blue tint when cut and exposed to the air; the juice is often 
milky, the odor commonly powerful and disagreeable, and the taste 
either acrid, astringent, acid, salt, or bitter. 



THE SANITARY RELATIONS OF PHARMACY. 
Read at the annual meeting of the American Health Association 
at Philadelphia, Nov, 13th, 1874, by Prof. John M. Maisch, Secre- 
tary of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The subject which the writer ba« been lavlted to discuss before the Americao 
Public Health AasociaCion is of vital interest lr> every individual. R^ardless of 
age, sex, or station in life, every one is, to a gresb-r or less degree, dependent npon 
pharmac; and its followers for the restoration or preservation of his health. Not 
only when a physidan is called in to prescribe for the sick is the safety of the 



^ . his bnsinesB capacity, or liis practical 

and scientific knowledge, for the weal or woe of his fellow man. It is EOt merely 
the possibility of making an oversight or mistake, involving the life or healUi of 
his customer, but it is almost altogether a question of his positive knowledge and 
of his capability to recognize the crude drugs, to Judge intelligently of their qual- 
ity and purity, to convert them properly into the vaiious galenical preparations 
and extemporaneous compounds, to preserve them unaltered for the longest period, 
and to ascertain promptly even the incipient deteriorations, particularly if tending 
to affect their curative powers ; of no less importance is his kiDOwledge of the 
average adult doses in wnich medicines are employed, and — in general terms — of 
their medical properties. 

The habitual exercise of ordinary care and circumspection will, at an early 

Kriod of his professional and basiness career, be regarded by the pharmacist as 
) paramount duty, and, if well understood, suitable precautions will be taken in 
all Uie varied duties pertaining to the laboratory or the offlcin. Of the errors and 
mistakes occasionally occuriug in pharmaceutics! stores— more frequently, it is 
believed, in bygone days — a very small number only are directly and solely attrib- 
utable to waat of proper care. While it is trus that culpable negligence exists in 
some stores, it will be found that mistakes occuring in consequence thereof, i~ 



nearly every instance, might have been avoided if the guilty party had possessed 
SDfflcient kuowledge of the physical proptrties of the article, and been able to rec- 
ognize and distinguish it from others of similar appearance, 

Man is liai lie to err, and the pharmacist forms no absolute exception to the 
rule. His training comtneucing with his appenticeship, and continuing until the 
close of his business career, is directed toward the avoidance of errors and mis- 
takes by himself, and to detect them if committed by others, be it in the incorrect 
label attached to the purchased drug or chemical, or in the incorrect name or over- 
dose ordered in a prescription. Continued watchfulness being an acknowled ge 
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and well underatood necessity in hU busiiicss, it soon becomes a babit wi:b the 
pharmaciet, and hence cases of error are rare whicb caa be referred ualy to inad- 
vertance, preoccupation of mind, or similar causes. On close examination it will 
be found Uiat nearly all mistakes Dccurring In drug stures stiould be cliarged to a 
want of or to insufficient know ledge, as a caiefal analyalB of the published cases 
of drug^st's mistakes which have occurred in this country will show. 

t¥liile on the one hand it must be granted that a proper education for big pro- 
fession will reduce the liability of the pharmacist to make mistakes lo that mini- 
Dum which is conditioned by human nature and which an uuceasing watchfulness 
will reduce almost to an impossibility; on the other hand it must be obvious to all 
that the pubhc Is to at least an equal extent interested in the qualification of phar- 
maeista as far as the quality of^ the drugs and all medicinal preparations are 
concerned. 

There was a time when In Europe medicinal articles were manufactured cspec- 
idlf for the American market, whicD could not be sold there, but were csosideced 
good enough for this side of the Atlantic. And it mast be admitted that thirty 
;^ears ago the United bitates furnished a much better market for adulterated, inte- 
rior, and worthless drugs than at the present time. In 1848 CoogresH passed alaw, 
which is generally designated as the drug law, providing for the appointment of 
drug examiners at the various ports of importation, whose duty it became to exam- 
ine all drugs and chemicals imported from abroad and to reject the deteriorated 
and adulterated. This law has had a very beneficial effect In excluding from oui' 
markets many inferior and valueless articles, and its operation would doubtless 
have been still more satisfactory if the appointing power had always considered 
tiie scientitic and practical qualldatioas of the candidates rather than their polit- 
ical services. It cannot be denied that some of the drug examiners appointed 
during the twenty-six years of the operation of this drug law were totally unfit 
for the position, not being able to Identify or Judge of the quality of drugs In 
every day use, while others were thoroughly qualified, and discharged their occas- 
ional disaj;reeable duties without fear or favor. The Importance of havine the 
^ht men in the right places was recognized at an early date by the American 
Pharmaceutical Aj^ociatlon, which in fact was organized after an exchange of 
views on the drug law had been had by the representatives of pharmaceniical 
bodies; and, in the year 1BS2, that association passed the following resolution, 
which, however, had very little, if any, effect. 

Betolved, That inasmuch as the usefulness of this law will be proportioned 
to the ability and conscientious discharge of duty of the examiners, Uiat Uiis con- 
ventioQ shall respectfully and urgently represent to the appointing power the car- 
dinal importance of preventing the removal of qualified examiners on mere polit- 
ical grounds. 

But notwithstanding the drawbacks pointed out in reference to the appoint- 
ment of qualified exammers, and some other defects of perhaps minor import- 
ance, this law has been one of the most important means of Improvlog the drug 
market of this country, by eicludlug inferior and worthless articles from entering 
the country. In older countries, and in those in which pharmaceutical matters are 
better and more effectually regulated than with us, foreign drugs of all descrip- 
tions and varietlps may be met with in the market, and no doubt ultimately are 
gut to some use, which dora not entail too large a>loss upon the importer, although 
. may be to the direct detilment of the consumer. In those countries the phar- 
macist is, by stringent laws, made responsible for the quality of his drugs and 
preparations, whether they be importM or of home production. With us lie res- 
ponsibility of pliarniacists is regulated mainly by common law, and is based upon 
the amount or degree of harm done. Our national Drug law, by the manner in 
which it is executed, is not able to totally exclude inferior drugs from entry; and 
if once entered for consumption It cannot reach the cases of home adulteration 
which properly should be referred to the Police reguktious of the individual 
Btates; and which at present are. In most States, merely liable to respond in an 
action for damages, while in reality the responsibility sliould atta<i to the quality. 
The Philadelphia Pharmacy actor 187:3 makes it a misdemeanor " to mix or cause 
to be mixed with any medicinal substance any foreign or inert substance whatso- 
ever, for the purpose of weakening or destroying its medicinal power or effect, or 
to willfully, knowingly, or fiaudulently sell the same for medicinal purposes," the 
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penally beiug & flne not exceeding $600, and the confiscation of the adulterated 
articles. Tbe Deed of a similar law has been felt in Great Britain, and Teanlted in 
an AduiteratioQ of Food act, passed by Parliament three yeiirs ago, which, how- 
erer well iDt«aded, appears to be too crude and iudetlDite for its adoption to be 
recommended by ub. 

The improved condition of onr drug market is only in part due to the opera' 
tion of the inspection law, cited before ; ae the main cause of this impruveroent 
should be recorded the progress of popular intelligence in general and the increased 
educational facilities of the pharmadst in particular. Our market now furnishes 
as good drugs as can be found elsewhere, and that tiiey meet with a ready sale is 
evidenced by the quantity imported, and the number of wholesale houses keeping 
them on haod. Yet the question may be asked here as well as in other countries, 
what becomes of the second and third rate drugs? To the experienced this ques- 
tion Is not very difficult to answer, ho far as our country is concerned ; there are 
many ill-informed apothecaries in small and large [daces, and many medical praC' 
titioners In the country, Tumishing medicines to their patients, who possess little 
or no knowledge of drugs, and who are willing to purchase, provided the article 
be a little cheaper than it can be obtained from another house. These are the 
main, perhaps the only, outlets for the cheap and inferior drugs. 

The cheapness of so-called officinal medicinal preparations is always an argu- 
ment in their favor on the part of the same class whc purchase crude drugs 
because they are cheap, and who are little infiuenced by the reflection that a galen 
ical preparation cannot be sold at a less price than the cost of the articles which 
are pretended to enter into its composition. There are now, perhaps, several hun- 
dred of so-called manufacturing pharmacists in the TJuited States, some turning 
out unobjectionable products as tar as quality is concerned, while the products oil 
others are inferior and unreliable, all, however, having the tendency to encroach 
upon the legitimate vocation of the pharmacist, and to aid in closmg the labora- 
tory of thelatter. This state of things l^s not come suddenly upon us; it has 
gradually grown from insignificant beginnings, and its eiistcnce is due in part to 
the ignorance or indolence of a certain class of pharmacists, and in part to the 
support received from many members of the medical profession. It is not uncom- 
mon for physicians to prescribe A's extracts, or B's fluid extracts, or C's pills, 
instead of insisting on getting these articles, if officinal, prepared so as to repre- 
sent the intention of the phacmacopceia ; and if favorable results have been 
obtained with such a preparation a history of the case may sometimes be found 
in the medical ^onmals, with the manufacturer's name attached in such a manner 
as to lead uuthtnking practitioners to infer that peculiar viriiues are connected with 
a preparation because it has been made by or under the supervision of a certain 

Another circumstance has contributed to Increase this evil. Though justifia- 
ble perhaps from a purely commercial standpoint, the publication, by manufac- 
turing pharmacists, of so called medical journals is detrimental not only to the 
ErogresB of medicine and pharmacy but likewise to the best interests of the pub- 
C. Donning a professional garb, they arc usually filled to a considerable extent 
with reports of cases benefited or cured by one or more of the special prepara- 
tions of the manufacturer, and being obtainable for a mere nominal price, or even 
distributed gratuitously, such journals find their way to just such places where a 
demand for their owners' prepamlions can be created or increased. Suppose that 
""'" """" --- ' - ■- 1 inaugurated with what may be regarded as perfectly 

:. : ..11 1 1 — ^. called specialties and elegant 

j.jysidan and the public, and 

which, though their composition is stated with an appearance of frankness, in too 
many cases scarcely diSer from the vile nostrums which every true physician 
would shun to prescribe, and every upright pharmacist would refuse to have his 
name connected with. 

And has there been nothing done on the pari of pharmacists to counteract this 
increase of semi-secret medicines and preparatiooa sailing under false colors? ' We 
believe that a great deal has been accomplished, or at least attempted. Some of 
these compounds have been examined years ago, and upon the result of the anal- 
ysis their advertisements were promptly banished from the columns of the few 
pharmaceoticHl jooruals of our country, while at the present day the advertising 
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pages of many medical jouroals are open to them, simplj' because they have Dot 
the apjwarance of noatnimB. 

Is some cities tlie prescribiog of elixirs of difiereut makers had become BUcb 
a nuisance that pharmacists were compelled to keep in their stores half a dozen 
different preparations, all hearing the same name, to gratify the whinis or predi- 
lections of the proscribers. Several local pharmaceutical societies endeavored to 
create order in this chaos, and devised and adopted fonnuhis to meet the apparent 
demand, but met with rather inditferent success. The American Pharmaceutical 
Association, with the view of ovcrcoiuing the difficulties, adopted a series of for- 
mulae for these preparations, in the mouth of September, 18T3, and Ihey were 
communicated to the secretBries of all the medical societies throughout the United 
States, yet the answers received did not exceed six in number, . This apparent 
indifference is to be deplored, but bow can it be remei.!iedf The formulas may 

CThaps not be the very beet that can be devised, or that meet the taale of the 
rgesl number of patients ; but it was a move in the rignt direction in bo- far as it 



This subject brings us to its next kin, the popularly so-called patent medl' 
dnes, the preparation of which is kept secret, but whose pretentions are, for that 
fery reason, without bounds. It cannot be our purpose to inquire whether the 
largest number and the most successful ones have been originated by physicians, 
pharmadsts. or totally ignorant pretenders ; nor do we intend to compare the num* 
Mr of phyalcians prescribing one or more with the number of pharmacists adver- 
tising themselves as agents, or pushing their sales by almanacs, handbills, and 
show-cards. The evil exists ; the eaey noli me tangtre way of bygone days is no 
longer justi Sable. The infant is fed with "soothing" and "teething" syrupB 
containing morphia, and laying the foundation tor a taste for opiates m maturer 
age, if that should ever be reached; the "golden pills" and "female nnxlBrea" 
invite directly to the crime of abortion by cautionmg females not to ise them 
while in the state of pregnancy; the victim of syphilis finds his CMiBtitufioft 
totally shattered after eurtn// his vile disease by the frea use of mercurial prepa.O' 
tions, which are warranted to be free from mercury and other peinonini* 
drugi; the poor consumptive imagines bis hacking cough relieved by the "unfail- 
ing cure for consumption," and the tartar emetic contained therein merely hastens 
the unavoidable dissolution and opens the grave before the disease has run its nat- 
ural course. There is scarcely a nostrum which is not calculated to do tnflnite 
harm, be it in consequence of the powerful medicines contained in it or tnjudi- 
cious use by the public. 

Various measures have been proposed to counteract the bad eftecte of seiTret 
, medicines. The most radical and effective cure would be their total abolishment, 
if this was possible. The writer is not an advocate of prohibitory measure* gen- 
erally, and as far as this particular case is concerned he believes that the experi' 
ence of Germany and some other European countries is averse to effectiveness. 
The French plan of registering the formula for the medicine with a central medi- 
cal authority, and imposing heavy fines upon any deviation therefrom, invests the 
preparation with a certain recommendadon, which goes far toward gaining for it 
the conhdcnee of the public. Perhaps the least objectionable plan, if that could 
be accomplished, would be lo compel the manufacturer to have the full composi- 
tion, or working formula, plainly printed upon the label of every package. 

It must also be borne In mind that In a country like ours there must naturally 
exist a necessity for domestic medicines, because outside of the rlties and the 
more populated districts it is often impossible to secure tb« services of a phyri- 
cian except after honrs of delay. This demand seeks to be satisfied, and smce It 
has not been done in what might be said to be a professional way, every pretender 
flnda an open field for his enterprise and tuck. Many years ago the writer heatd 
from the fips of his lamented friend, the late Prof. William Procter, of this city, 
ft proposition — whether original with him he is not prepared to say — which has 
been recently advanced from otlier parts, and seems to be eminently qualified lo 
displace most of the nostrums. We give it in the plain language in which It was 
put, about a year ago, by the Atlanta Medical and Surgical Journal: 

"In the way of remedy for these acknowledged evils, we suggest that the medical 
profesaion recognize the want of household remedies by publishing authoratiT 
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formale for the u§e of pbarmacista, wbo ma; compound them at th^r counters, 
And keep them on hand for the ready and convenient supply of all the real wants 
of families and individuals iu this direction." 

Such a meaBOre vould go far toward abolisliing a large number of noatruma; 
but it would be advisable not to neglect the direct iuatruction of the public by^ fur- 
nishing tracla on sanitary subjects either at a mere nominal cost OT tor gratuitous 
distribuUon ; by the delivery of popular lectures, devoid of tedjuicalities, and by 
iaatTUCting the rising generation m the more advanced classes of our public 
achnols in the means oi preserving the liealth, and in the dangers of the mjudi- 
cioua use of drugs. Dr. F, Hoffmann, of New York, has recently, iu the Chicago 
FaARUiCisT, painted out a way by which the public can be readily reached, 
which ha.'t so much to recommend it that it is deemed proper to insert it hei-e. He 
■uggesta that some enterprising publisher arrange to annually edit an almanac 
containing generally useful information and statistical notea about sauitary and 
health matters and requirHnents, brief directions for the prompt application of 
antidotes to the common poisons in daily n-e in domestic economy, in arts and 
trades, first help in accidents and emergencies, popular essays on the absurdities 
and dangers of the nostrum traffic and its origm, the compoaitioQ of noatrums 
which have been analyzed, &c., &c. The cost of such a publication might be cov- 
ered by the pharmacists subscribing, with the view of distributing them gratuit 
ously, for any number desired, upon the cover of which their business cards might 
betnserted. To the writer this appears to be a very practical plan, and one which 
could not fail to do much good. 

The writer has endeavored to give iu a few hasty strokes a picture of the rela- 
tion of pharmacy in the United States to public hygiene. To complete it it is 
necessary to stale that there are about ten iuBtilutions in the enUre country 
devoted exclusively to the education of pharmacists. This number is inadequate, 
and at the same time it is well lo point out bow necessary it is to exerdse due cau- 
tion in the establishment of new schools, so tbat the errors may be avoided the 
deplorable effects of which have made themselves felt in other professions. 

To judge from the circulation of the jouroala devoted entirely or partly to 
pharmacy, at least one-half of all the pharmacists in the United States do not 
read any pharmaceutical periodical, and lag behind in Uiis age of uninterrupted 
progress — a sad commentary on the proposition with which we started, that the 
pharmactst's qualification for his vocation is shown in his positive knowledge. 
Good and reliable pharmacists may be found in most places; the pharmaceuticat 
colleges have done thoir best to pL«pare those presenting themselves for instruc- 
tion ; yet many cannot avail themselves of the opportunities offered, while others 
have, at least heretofore, felt indifferent, although they had the facilities before 
tbeir very doors. It is, therefore, fair to ask the question whether the pharma- 
cista have felt their responsibility, and whether they have done anything toward 
bettering the condition of pharmacy and securing to Ihe public greater indemnity 
agunst the dangerous results flowing from ignorance and superficiality. 

In answer to this it is proper to stale that in 1864 the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association urged upon our legislators the importance of a judicious, but cer- 
tain determined, and, as far as practicable, uniform control of pbsrraacy in the 
various Stales, and offered the services of its ofiicers to the State Legislatures and 
CotisUtutional Conventions, whenever the co-operation of the association might 
be deemed desirable or useful. This resolution was communiuatud to the l^vern- 
ors and tlie presiding officers of the Legislatures of all the States in the Union, 
and in 188S a report was laid before the association, containing copies of, and 
reviewiug critically, all the laws relating to pharmacy in the United Slates which 
could be •oUected. This report resulted in the appointment of a committee, 
directed to draft a law to be submitted to the various States, which was accom- 
plished in I860, and copies of the two reports were sent to the Governors, Legisla- 
tures, and leading Judges of all the States. 

Since that time a committee of the American Pharmaceutical AfisociaUou is 
annually appointed for tlie purpose of collecting the laws relating to pharmacy, 
which may be enacted, and, if necessary, of co-operation with the prpper author- 
ities. The reports of this committee, togi tber with the laws, are published in Uie 
annual proceedings of the association. I may be permitted to make the following 
Abstract from the documents mentioned: 
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Id two of the States, Georgia and Alabama, there are old kiws od phsnnacy, 
which were long allowed to be dead lettere, but are now beginning to be enforced; 
Uie granting of licenses to apothecaries, upon their passing a satisfactory examin- 
ttioD aa V6 their knowledge of drugs and pharmacy, is made the duty of medical 

Besides the pharmacy laws, which since 1870, were introduced In the Leglsla- 
tnreB of ten or tweWe States, bnt which failed to pass for various reasons, during 
the last Ave years laws intended to regulate the practice of pharmacy have been 
enacted in the following States; 

Rhode Island, 187I) and 1S71, applying to the whole State; board appointed hy 
Hie QoTemor. 

Maryland, 1870 and 1873, applying to Baltimore City; board appointed by 
the GoTemor, upon the recommendatioa of Maryland College of Pbarmacy. 

New York, 1872, applying to New York Cily; board appointed by Uie New 
York College of Pharmacy. (In 1871 a pharmacy bill was passed which was so 
obnoxious m its provisions that it was repealed the following year.) 

Pennsylvania, I S'K, applying to Philadelphia City; board appointed by the 

California, 1S73, applying to county of San Frandsco; board appointed by 
the California Pharmaceutical Society. 

Ohio, 1873, am)lying to cities of the first-class, of 175,000 inhabitants; board 
appointed by the Court of Common Pleas, from nominations made by the Incof' 
pointed College of Pharmacy, or Pharmaceutical Society. 

Missouri, 1874, applying to St. Louis City; board appointed by the 3t^ L'onls 
College of PJiarmacy. 

Kentucky, 18T4, applying to towns and cities of 5,000 or more inhabitants; 
board appointed by the Goveruor from nominations by the Looisville College of 
Pharmacy. 

These new pharmacy laws resemble each other in this respect, that they 
require of the proprietors of stores, and some also of the assistants, a practical 
■ma theoretical knowledge of pharmacy and its collaterbl branches, which Is deter- 
mined hy an examination before the Pharmaceuticai Siamining Board. Upon 
passing tills examination a certificate is granted entitling the bolder thereof to 

Practice pharmacy either as proprietor or assistant in the city or State in which it 
as t>een issued. Graduates of Uic recognized pharmaceutical educational institu- 
tions in Surope and this country are registered without further examination. The 
boards are composed of pharmacists, New York requiring that three of the five 
pharmacists constituting the board shall be graduates of some legally-constituted 
medical college, the remiuning two of a pharmaceutical college. The New York 
law is the only one permitting the registraljon, without examinatiou, of physl- 
dans to act as ptiarmaciets. 



1 genei'al rule the laws have been cheerfully complied with; in afew> 

E laces prosecutions had to be Instituted under these laws to enforce compliance. 
1 the City of Philadelphia this has thus far been neglected, there t)eing, e 



understand, a difference of opinion in regard to the proper offleers to commence 
legalp roceedings . 

Full repurts of the proceedings of all the Pharmaceutical Examing Boards 
have not been published; however, from private information, and from the few 
pablished reports, the number of rejections by the boards may be computed to be 
about twenty per cent, of all the applicants. 

Within a few years two important laws were passed relating to the sale o( cer- 
tain medicines. The law of Pensylvania, approved March 16, 1870, Is entitled, 
" Aji act to prevent and punish the publication of obscene advertisements, and 
the sale of noxious medicines," the former referring to publications relating to the 
core of venereal and of female diseases, the latter to the selling or keepmg for 
sale of so-called female medicines, and of medicines and instruments for procur- 
g abortion, &c. This law is practically a dead letter, no prosecutions having 

n place under it, and forbidden advertisements being found m a number of 



is» 



™« 



Illinois law, approved Haich 37, 1872, 

jf drugs or medidnes designed to procure 

of ecDuic and abortifacient medidnes, except upon the prescriptio. 
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pbyiidui; and do compound inteDded for female. complHinla Is allowed to be sold 
onleBa five well known and reBpecUble- phjaicians ol the countr bave testified 
under oath that It is not of an abortifacient cbamcter. This law is likewise 

eotirelj inoperative. 

Provisions reflating the sale of poisons are Incorporated in- seT^al of the 
Pharmacy acts referred to above, and m most States spedal laws aie in force, but 
nearly all inoperative. The laws generallj provide for a reglalfation of every sale 
of poison, the list of poisona in many being incomplete or very inaccurate. It is 
very difficult to suggeat a plan by which a general compliance with the regulations 
gf these poison laws can be secured ; the vague direction of aome that tbese regis- 



very little, but on the whole I Ihink it will be found that the higher the qualiflca- 
tluns of the pharmacist, the more effectual will be his precautions not only in the 
■ale of poisons, but also for their storage in his estabUshmcnt. 

From whatever atandpoint we may look upon American pharmacy In its rela- 
tions to public health we shall find that the speediest, most efiectual, and, lo the 
public, least expetisive method of securing all the advantages that m^ Teasonably 
be expected from it lu health and in sickness wiU be to insure the proper qualin- 
cation of the pharmacists. This is one of the main purposes of the local pharm- 
aceutical associations, and also of the national representative body of pharma- 
cialSi to accomplish this among kindred objects, these spcit^lies.have earnestly 
labored for years, and in their efforts deserve the support' of all having the wd- 
bre and safety of the public at heart. 



EDITORIAL. 
To Our Readbrs: 

This number closes the seventh voh:me of The Pharmacist, 
and as we look back to the time, when the subject of publishing a 
pharmacal journal in this section of the country was first broached, 
and the project duly carried out by a few earnest working members of 
the Chicago College of Pharmacy, we involuntarily exclaim, " How 
time does fly!" In taking a retrospective view of our amateur jour- 
nalistic labors, we find much that could have been done better, and, 
therefore, feel grateful for the very kind consideration shown us by 
the profession, in not only overlooking our shortcomings, but encour- 
aging us in the work by words of cheer, and with the more substan. 
tial article Tnoney, the latter of which is a necessary requisite in such 
an enterprise. 

We hope that the coming volumes may merit a continuance of the 
good will snown us in days gone by; and it will be the aim of the edi- 
tor and publishers during the coming year to increase their efforts 
so that in the course of human progress and the advance of science, 
The Pharmacist will be found in the front rank. 

The success and popularity of a journal is never accomplished 
without the co-operation of its readers and those directly interested in 
the cause for which it labors. The Pharmacist calls upon all who 
are willing to do what they can for the advancement of the art of 
Pharmacy, to contribute, each in the manner most appropriate accord- 
ing to his ability. Many who have never before done so, can write 
so mething of interest and benefit to others, and all can contribute to its 
success by paying their subscriptions promptly, and making a little 
effort to induce others to subscribe. The price of the subscription for 
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the coming^ year has not been advanced, although the postage vrill be 
prepaid by the publishers, and the price is so low that no pharmacist 
can afford to be without it. It would not be consistent with economj' 
to endeavor to save a dollar and a. half a year by doing without this 
journal. How true the proverb—" There is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth; and there ts that ■witholdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty." It is not enough that a pharmacist subscribe to 
one publication in the interests of his business, but progressive pharma- 
cists should take them all, and many do so, preserving them tor bind' 
ing and future reference. In conclusion, let us ask all to throw aside 
indifference, prejudice, or whatever obstacle has heretofore been in the 
way, and to devote some portion of their time and talents to the good 
of the cause, and by all means let us hear from them in some way or 
other. If any think we have not variety enough, let them send us 
some. If they have practical receipts of value, not generally known, 
we will be glad to puolish them. ,If they have discovered a new or 
improved process or combination, , let them generously give their 
experience to their brethren in the profession. To all we wish happy 
holidays and many returns. 

For want of space we must omit in this number several original 
communications, book reviews, etc. 



Our prediction in regard to koumiss as stated in the last number of 
the Pharmacist has already come to pass. The medical profession 
has furnished the champion for this new novelty of "elegant pharm- 
acy," and this advocate loudly proclaims its miraculous merits in a 
seven page article published in the Chicago Medical yournal for 
November. The author seems to have pursued his researches 
regarding the literature of koumiss with great energy and zeal, hav- 
ing as he says consulted all the authorities from the year 1787 to 1874, 
" and after many trials and much patient labor," he has settled for all 
time to come, the very important question regarding the origin and 
early history of koumiss. Although the paper as published is very 
exhaustive, yet one important fact pertaining to the subject, the inves- 
tigator has omitted citing, namely that of giving a formula or process 
whereby our maiden aunts or grandmammas can make this health invig- 
orating beverage. The doctor, however, has attempted to make 
amends for this omission by informing us that a koumiss factory is in 
full blast in the city of Chicago; and, so that no one shall go astray, 
in getting the product of the " brindlc cow," he has given us the 
exact number of the street on which the factory is located. Evil- 
minded persons might intimate that the doctor had an interest in the 
factory, and it may come to pass that the public press get up 
another sensation, by claiming that there exists a collusion between the 
medical profession and the koumiss factories. To avoid any charges 
of this character, we wilLstate that we know that this practice does 
not exist in Chicago, and to prevent any such pernicious practices 
creeping into usage, we publish in another part of the present number 
an article upon koumiss and its dairies, written by an eye-witness,, who 
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being on the "spot," gives all the information necessary for the estab- 
lishment of factories, requinng but a small outlay of capital, and still 
less amount of brain force, to run successfully such an institution 
wherever milk is obtainable. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr, Editor: — Will you inform one of those miserable and igno- 
rant pharmacists, "on the outskirts of the town," What is Emplas- 
TRUM Thapsia? a prescription, no doubt intended for one of the 
centrally located stores, strayed into my hands the other day, calling for 
this preparation. Shdl be pleased to get a little of that cosmopolitan 
knowledge of the drug business, which is said to lie " around loose " 
in the down town stores. " Outskirt." 

Emplastrum Thapsia is the Sfaradraf tPempldtre de Thapsia of 
the French codex: 

Take of Yellow Wax, 420 parts. 

White Turpentine, of each, 150 parts. 
Venice Turpentine, 200 parts. 
Apply gentle heat, and when HquJdlied, add 

Honey (strained^ of each, 50 parts. 

Resin of Thapsia (consistence of honey), 75 parts. 
Stir well until a plaster mass has formed. 

Parrish''s Pharmacy, (1874) page 326, has the following formula 
for 

THAPSIA PLASTER. 

Take of Alcohol, 3.5 parts. 
Ether. 11.5 parts. 
Pyroxylon paper, i. part. 
Resin Thapsia, 10. parts. 
Spread with a brush on a piece of plaster at the moment it is required. 

[Ed,] 



i.icorice lozenges. 
Mr. Editor: 

Seeing from p. 325 that Mr. Wehrli recommends to improve the 
appearance of licorice by rubbing with oil or tinctures, reminds me of 
an observation I have made. I improved the quality of my licorice 
lozenges by pouring, for every pound, half a drachm of oil of aniseed 
into the jai', letting the oil run round to moisten the sides, then I add 
the lozenges, cover the jar, and shake well tor a few minutes. The 
lozenges get impregnated with the oil, and consequently medicated, 
and, of course, infinitely better than before, at the same time they get 
a very handsome lustre. They sell 'readily with an advance of go 
per cent, on the old prices, 
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If any one should bother you with a formula for black ink, the 
following is somewhat out of the usual line, but yields a good product 
as you see by this letter. Its cost is about 68 cents per gallon : 

Take of Nutgalls in powder two ounces, percolate with Alcohol, 
four fluid ounces, continue percolation with water until one and a half 
pints are obtained. 

Make a solution of Sulphate Iron, half an ounce, 
M ousel's Salt, one ounce, 
Water, one and half pint. 
Mix the solutions cold, then dissolve in one pint of water. Gum Ara- 
bic, two ounces, and incorporate with the first by shaking; at last, rub 
up^vellhalf an ounce of Gallic Acid, with half a pint of water, and to 
the mixture, if considered necessary, add Oil of Cloves, ten drops, to 
prevent the ink from molding. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 4th, 1874. . H. M. Wilder. 



Editor of The Pharmacist: 

Please inform a subscriber. What is Quinine Brute? What 15 
its chemical composition and its history ? We fear this has some flavor 
of " Sweet Quinine," or of some of the other nostrums of cinchona 
bark. Yours Respectfully, 

H. P. Cochrane. 

The name "Quinine Brute" would signify to us, the crude 
alkaloid ^uinia, and, in our opinion, the dispenser is justified in the 
use of the alkaloid ^uinta when prescribed by this name. 

We have, however, lately been informed by the druggist who pre 
pares it, that the article so designated is simply a frecifitated extract 
of Cinchona hark, such as found in the market under the name of 
* WetherilPs " or " Ellis' " Extract of Calisaya Bark. The procesi 
of which is published in ParrisK's Pharmacy, fourth edition, page 665. 

It is to be regretted that physicians and pharmacists are frequently 
guilty of applying equivocal names to' preparations, which leads to 
much connifiion, and not unfrequently fatal errors. It is a duty we 
owe the profession, and the cause of humanity, to steer clear of such 
ambiguity, or when made use of, to advise the profession through the 
medium of the professional press. When this is not observed, the 
charge of an existing collusion or a non-observance of professional 
ethics is certainly to be expected. [^i**] 

THE " talisman." 
To the Editor: 

I found on a piece of waste paper a paragraph, which I will defy 
the wisdom and eloquence of the world to excel in solid worth. It 
has been in my possession nearly five years, and I think so much of it 
that I have framed it with my Certificate of Membership from the 
Wash. Pharmaceutical Association. I call it the " Talisman." 
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I will give it in full, for the benefit of young pharmacists, and 
«ocne old ones, too, who have some wrinkles it may assist in removing. 

" To tell a man to his face to mind his own business, would be 
-considered about equal to knocking him down, and yet it is one of 
the simplest rules of right conduct, and the most useful that mankind 
«an adopt in their intercourse with each other. There is a great deal 
of the Paul Pry spirit in the human heart, or wonderful inquisitive- 
ness in regard to the private affairs of friends and neighbors. This 
spirit makes more mischief in the community than almost any other 
cause, and creates more malice, envy and jealousy than can be over- 
come in a century. Let every man mind his own business, and there 
will not be half ike trouble in the' world that there is at present f" 

I think if our " Brethren " could be induced to remember the 
Lord's Prayer, and con this little " Talisman " every morning, before 
beginning the day's work, many would become quiet and efficient 
workers, and prosperous and happy followers of our noble calling, 
who now go painfully and worryingly along, bearing the weight of 
others transgressions, real or imaginary, and never for a moment con- 
cerning themselves with their own. 

Don't think for a moment that I am hard on the profession, for I 
love all members of it, the sinners as well as the saints, and if I could 
get them to think as I do, they would " mind their own business." 
Respectfully, 

Hugh Douglas McCabe, 

Registered Pharmacist. 



TRANSACTIONS OF PHARMACAL COLLEGES AND 
SOCIETIES. 

A special meeting of the Chicago College of Pharmacy, was 
held in the College Library, on Thursday, November 5th. 

Minutes of previous meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Buck, chairman, read the report of the committee appointed 
to confer with the committees of the medical societies, as follows: 

In submitting the report of the joint committee representing the 
Chicago Medical Society, the Chicago Society of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and the Chicago College of Pharmacy, your committee 
wish to lay before the College an explanatory statement. 

It will be remembered that the instructions given to the joint com- 
mittee by the several organizations referred to, recognized the exist- 
ence of the abuses or evils complained of, and simply required of the 
committee a careful consideration, to result in whatever recommenda- 
tions they might see fit to present. 

The report we present for your adoption condemns the continu- 
ance of all practices conflicting with, or in opposition to, the accepted 
Code of Ethics; your committee consider it impossible upon any plea 
(business arrangements or otherwise), to make any distinction between 
the acceptance by physicians from pharmacists, of partial or free 
office rent, or the acceptance of commissions in money or other per- 
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quisites. The Code of Ethics can only be regarded as an honourable 
compact for the observance and protection of all concerned; if it is 
found unfitted in any respect for the objects or purposes intended, 
such modifications or changes could be readily made, as would relieve 
the profession from the charges of inconsistency complained of, but 
in any event, your committee believe that the high standing of either 
profession, can only be maintained by the endeavors of all, to con- 
form iiyspirit, as well as letter, with the requii-ements of the estab- 
lished Code of Ethics. 

The resolution offered in reference to the matter of unoBicinal 
formula, is, we think, a step tn the right direction, and we do not 
doubt will meet with your hearty approval. 

In conclusion we would remark, that the seeming delay in the 
preparation of the report of the joint committee, was in no wise the 
fault of any member of the same, but was attributable solely to the 
length of time required for its preparation. Respectfully submitted. 

Geo. Buck. 

We the undersigned, members of a joint committee, consisting of 
delegates from the Chicago Medical Society, the Chicago College of 
Pharmacy, and the Chicago Society of Physicians and Surgeons, 
agree to report to our respective organizations, a recommendation of 
the passage of resolutions condemning the following practices: 

1st. The payment of commissions by pharmacists to physicians, in 
the form of nominal or free office rental, money or perquisites. 

2nd. The practice of any branch of medicine by pharmacists. 

3rd. The use of prescription blanks, bearing the name of a phar- 
macist. 

4th. The prescribing of medicines by adding to their titles that of 
a proprietor or patentee. 

f;th. The use of private formulae, by which certain pharmacists 
usively, are enabled to compound prescriptions. 
And we further agree to recommend the endorsement of the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That we fully endorse the project of the Chicago Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, by which it is proposed to prepare and publish a 
*' Codex," or collection of formula, according to which any physi- 
cian may order, and any pharmacist prepare, with greater uniformity 
and convenience, desirable compounds not enumerated in the United 
States Dispensatory, such Codex being subject at any time to addition 
or revision, by the several organizations herein concurring. 

G. Buck, 1 

T. H. Patterson, > Chicago Col. of Pharm. 

N. G. Bartlett, ) 

N. H. Foster, 1 

D. C. Stillians, V Chicago Medical Society. 

C. W. Eari-e, ) 

J. N. Hyde, 1 

W. Hay, \ Chi. Soc. Phys. and Surgs. 

J. H. Etheridge, ) 
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After discussion the report was accepted, and all members were 
inded to live up to the spirit of the Code of Ethics. 



Mr. Ebert, chairman of the committee on unotScinal formulx^ 
made a verbal report of the action of the committee, who recommend 
that this College await the action of the committee of the A. P. A. 
appointed for the same purpose, so that if suitable this College may 
adopt the formulas devised by them; and they further recommend 
the publication of a Chicago book ot formulae. 

The report was adopted, and the subject of the publication wa» 
referred to the Board of Trustees, with authority to act, Mr. Sar- 
gent offered the following resolution which was adopted. 

Resolved, That this College condemns the acts of physicians, m 
writing prescriptions in a manner and form unintelligible to educated 
pharmacists, as in cypher, or a preconcerted secret phraseology, not 
recognized in our text-books, such practice being unprofessional and 
unfair to our profession. 

Adjourned. J. J. Siddall, Secretary. 



CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACV. 

The second annual meeting of the California College of Pharm- 
acy, was held on November 4th. The follo'wing Board of Trustees 
was elected for the ensuing year: Wm. M. Searby, Wm. Geary, W. 
T. Wenzel, G. G. Burnett and E. Painter, of whom W. T. Wenzel 
was elected president, Wm. Geary, treasurer, and Emlen Painter, sec- 
retary. The affairs of the college present a very satisfactory . condi- 
tion, showing the institution to be thoroughly established on a firm 
footing. 

The second course of lectures commenced on the i6th of June, 
with W. M. Searby, Prof, of Materia Medica; J. Calvert, Prof, of 
Pharmacy; Wm. T. Wenzel, Prof, of Chemistry and Dr. H, Behr, 
Prof, of Botany. There are 24 matriculants in the present class, and 
all lectures are well attended. The present course ends on December 
iSth. Hereafter it is proposed to commence the course on the second 
Tuesday in March, thus occupying the spring and summer months, in 
place of fall and winter, as in other colleges. 

WASHINGTON PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The regular annual meeting of the Washington Pharmaceutical 
Association, was held at the hall of the Association, 477 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Wednesday evening, November 4th, 1874. Mr. Robert P. 
Southall in the chair, and Charles S. Price, secretary. 

The reading of the journal was dispensed with. 

The president presented his report, which, though concise, 
embraced the doings of the Association since his occupancy of the 
chair, being only a few months. In closing his address he congratu- 
lated the Asssociation on its rapid increase of membership, rind 
pointed with pride to its record as a pharmaceutical organization^ 
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which he thtra^ht would compare with any similar organization in the 
country. The recording secretary submitted his report, showing the 
condition of the Association, financially, to be sound, and with such 
suggestions as ^vould prove beneficial to the Association in the future. 
The treasurer's report embodied a complete statement of the receipts 
and disbursements-during the year. His report showed that all bills 
had been paid, amounting to $400, and that a cash balance of $125 
remained in the treasury. The register reported the names of forty- 
three (43) active and eighteen (18) honorary members on the rolls to 
date, with two (3) resignations, one (i) dropped and seven (7) expelled 
since the organization. 

An election of officers 'was held with the followng result: Presi- 
dent, Wm. T. Baldus; vice-president, John T, Cole; recording secre- 
tary, Charles S. Price ; corresponding secretary, John B. Gibbs ; 
treasurer, Charles H. Warren; register, R. H. M. Harrison; board of 
directors, Robert P. Southall, Fred. A. Tschiffally, Jr., George R. 
Reynolds, Wm. T. Baldus, Charles S. Price, ex officio. 

ST, LOUIS COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 

At the annual meeting of the St. Louis College of Pharmacy, 
held Sept. 28, 1874, the following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

Charles Habicht, president; J. M. Good, vice-president; Charles 
L. Lips, treasurer; E. P. Walsh, secretary; Wm. H. Crawford, C. 
K. Jones, Charles Bang, F. X. Crawley, Wm. R. Grant, Board of 
Trust«es. 

The faculty continues as last year with Theo. Fay, M. D., profes- 
sor of chemistry and dean of the faculty; Otto Wall, M. D., professor 
of materia medica; Hubert Primm, Ph. D., professor of pharmacy. 

The college has opened its winter session with a class of sixty- 
eight students, being an increase of twenty-six over last year, and the 
number, it is expected, will be increased. 

The following gentlemen constitute ihe board of pharmacy: Theo. 
Kalb, president; J. M. Good, secretary; Chas. Habicht, F. X. Craw- 
ley, M. W. Alexander. . 

The board held semi-weekly meetings for the purpose oS examin. 
ation and registration of pharmacists commencing Tuesday, Aug. 4, 
1874, and ending Tuesday, Oct. a, 1874. The whole number regis- 
tered, being those who, by the law, were exempt from examination, 
was 174. The whole number examined was 72; of ibe latter 16 
failed to pass. The board will meet again in November, commenc- 
ing Tuesday 3, 1874. 



REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 
Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the Nervous System. By William 
A. Hammond, M. D, Reported, edited and prepared for the 
press, by T. M. B. Cross, M. D. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 290. New 
York; D. Appleton & Company. 
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The limited space at our disposal will prevent any extended analy- 
sis of this excellent work. It may be said to be the supplement to 
Dr. Hammond's Treatise on Diseases of the Nervous System, and 



with it forms a most exhaustive exposition of this specialty. These 
lectures are replete with terse definitions, and set forth in a few sen- 
tences the theory of healthful and diseased nerve action, which in 
regular text-books would occupy pages. 

The therapeutics of nervous diseases is given at considerable 
length; the proper doses of the medicines are indicated and their 
action explained. Concerning Srgot, in the treatment of spinal par- 
alysis, he speaks as follows: " Of the fluid extract, I give about one 
fluidrachm three times a day. This dose is said to be equivalent to 
about one hundred grains of the powder, but this must be a mistake; 
for I find practically that I get about as much effect from thirty grains 
of the powder as from a fluidrachm of Squibb's extract. You will 
sometimes be warned that such doses will cause gangrene. Probably 
there is not a single authentic case on record of gangrene resulting 
simply from the use of ergot. It is true that gangrene does occur 
where ergotized rye is used as food, but this is due not to the presence 
of ergot, but to the absence of fresh meat, and almost everything 
else from the dietary of the poorer classes." As an indication of the 
thoroughness and care which Dr. Cross has bestowed upon the series 
of cases he has reported, we may say that in many of them he has 
taken the trouble to re-examine the patients many montiis after their 
treatment has been suspended, in order to verify its effects and learn 
their present condition of health. 

We may safely assure the physician that the volume is one of 
great practical value, fully abreast of the latest and best established 
theories and practice in Diseases of the Nervous System. The book 
reflects credit upon the publishers. R. E. S. 

Cetttral Organ der Deulschen Afotheker, Arxie, und DroHsten in 
den Vereinigten Staaten. Herausgegeben von A. G. F. Streit, 
Ph.D., und Otto Max Huncke. Belleville, Illinois. Office, No. 

t[2 East Main Street. Erscheint Monatlich, abonnements-preis 
1.35 per jahr. 

The initial number of this new claimant for pharmacal honors and 
support, is promised with the commencement of the new year, A 
pharmacal journal printed in the German language, has a large field 
of usefulness before it, and we hope it may merit the support of the 
profession of this country who are conversant with the language. 

Die Chemiscke Werlhbestimmung einiger starkwirkendcr Droguen 
und der aus ihnen angefertigten Arrneimischungkn by Dr. G. 
Dragendorff, Professor of Pharmacy at the University of Dorpat, 
Russia ; Honorary Member of the Chicago College of Pharmacy, 
etc. I vol., 126 pp. St. Petersburg, 1874. 

Transactions of the Medical Society of ike District of Columbia. 
^ Washington, D. C. October, 1874. 
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